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PREFACE. 


I SEND this laborious volume to the press with a clear sense 
of its limitations. But on this subject no more need be said ; 
the shortcomings of the work will be at least as evident to 
others as to myself. 

The books that I have used most for the purpose of the 
commentary are those of Alford, Kiihl, and von Soden, that 
of Dr. Hort for part of the First Epistle of St. Peter, that of 
Spitta for 2 Peter and Jude Of Introductions I know at 
first hand only those of Salmon, B. Weiss, Westcott, Jiilicher, 
and Zahn, the excellent articles of Dr. Chase in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, and Harnack’s Chronologie. No one 
can write of the early Church without feeling how greatly he 
has been helped in an infinity of directions by the eminent 
scholar last named. 

But the apparatus of a commentator on the New Testa- 
ment ought to be much wider than it usually is. The Anti- 
nomians with whom we meet in 2 Peter and Jude cannot be 
understood from the New Testament alone. To see what 
they were we must turn not merely to Corinthians, Thessa- 
lonians, or the Apocalypse, but to the lives of Luther and 
Wesley, to the times of Eckhart, Tauler and Ruysbroek, or 
to such books as Barclay’s /uner Life of the Religious Socteties 
of the Commonwealth, Every great religious upheaval repro- 

1 Valuable summaries of the Literature are found—for 1 and 2 Peter, 


Hastings’ D. of the B., vol. iii. pp. 817, 818; for Jude, vol. ii. pp. 805, 806, 
and Smith’s D. of the B., vol. i. p. 1839, ed. 1893. 
Vv 
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duces the same phenomena. There can be no doubt that 
they existed also in apostolic times. The Gnostics again, 
with whom these Antinomians have been confounded, cannot 
be understood without some acquaintance with the magic 
and devil-worship which reigned throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. For this we must go to Plutarch, Apuleius, 
Lucian, the Neo-Platonists, or the papyri. Deissmann, in 
his Bzbelstudien, gives some specimens of magical formule, 
and the Pzstzs Sophia will show how the sacred names of the 
Bible and of the heathen mythology were mixed up together. 

At this moment in Hayti there are Gnostics who blend 
Vaudoux, or snake-worship, with Roman Catholicism, and 
it is probable that the same kind of “syncretism” is known 
to missionaries in other quarters. The Gnosticism of the 
Greeks and Orientals was probably not quite so sinister as 
that of the Haytian negroes, but it belonged to the same 
family. 

A point which gives the commentator much trouble is 
the nature of the Greek with which he has to deal. It is 
Vulgar Greek, but this is a most indefinite term. There is 
(1) the Greek that was written by men of education, by 
Epictetus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Clement of 
Alexandria. In this there are many new words and expres- 
sions, and the niceties of Attic grammar are relaxed; at the 
same time the old classics exercise a strong influence over 
the writer's mind. (2) Again there is colloquial Greek, 
which, as it was spoken in Egypt, we see fresh from the 
source in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt. (3) There is, again, the colloquial Greek as written 
by Jews, whose grammar and phraseology were more or less 
influenced by the Septuagint and the genius of the Hebrew 
tongue. (4) Again we have to take into account the force 
of Christian usage, which coined many new terms of its own. 
(5) Finally, there are perceptible differences in the linguistic 
habits of the New Testament writers themselves. Con- 
stantly we have to ask whether any inference can be drawn 
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from the presence or absence of the article, what sense is to 
be attached to a uw or an év, whether such a phrase as xpiois 
Braconwias is Hebrew or Greek, whether év Xpiorei is Pauline 
or liturgical. Much has been done in later years to simplify 
these questions. The admirable Concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath is often the best of commentaries. Field has done 
much good service,and books like Deissmann’s Bzbelstudien 
(of which an English translation has recently been published 
by Messrs. T. & T. Clark) are of great use. Finally, Dr. 
Blass has earned the gratitude of all commentators by his 
Grammar. It is the work of one who with a profound 
knowledge of classical Greek combines a large and accurate 
acquaintance with the language of the New. Testament, and 
no book shows so clearly, what we want especially to know, 
the difference between the two. 

Some of my readers may be startled, or even shocked, by 
the view taken in this volume of the relation between the 
two great apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. It has not been 
adopted hastily, nor is it, I trust, irreverent. But it will not 
be accepted by anyone who regards the Dzdache as belong- 
ing to the first or even to the second century. My own 
conviction is that it belongs to the fourth. According as 
the reader accepts one view or the other, his conception ‘of 
the early history of the Church will be fundamentally 
different. 

As regards the relation between St. Peter and St. Paul 
again, there is need of a wider historical sense than is usually 
brought to bear upon the question. The difference between 
the two apostles was, as I believe, practically that which 
divided Hooker from Cartwright. I say practically, as 
meaning that a strictly Pauline Church would, in the details 
of worship and discipline, approximate very closely to the 
ideal of the Puritans. It would. be built upon the theory of 
direct and personal inspiration, not upon that of indirect 
and corporate inspiration. These two theories produce 
very different results in the way of organisation, as, in fact, 
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everybody knows. I have called St. Paul a Mystic and St. 
Peter a Disciplinarian, not because the latter was not truly 
inspired, but because his inspiration was of a different type, 
of that type which is on amicable terms with reason, edu- 
cation, and law. 

People often tell one that the more Mysticism is explained 
the more obscure it becomes. It is a natural difficulty, be- 
cause up to a certain point all Christians are Mystics, as 
indeed are many who are not Christians at all. I may refer 
all those who wish for light upon this perplexing question to 
the excellent Bampton Lectures of my friend Mr. Inge. Or 
they may consider the difference between Law’s Sevzous Call 
and his Spzrzt of Prayer. Or they may read the Sermons 
of Tauler, or that most instructive book the /ournal of 
George Fox. Or they may ask themselves that question, on 
the answer to which everything turns, what they mean by 
the right of private judgment, on what it rests, and how far 
it extends. 

No man may presume to ask whether St. Peter or St. 
Paul was the greater saint. Nor can we ask whether the 
Pauline or the Petrine spirit is the more profitable for our 
times, for this, too, God alone knows. But, as we read the 
second chapter of Galatians, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the remarkable fact that St. Peter made no reply, nor can we 
well avoid the attempt to see what he might have said for 
himself, if he had thought it wise to take up the glove. 
Further, every Christian ought to ask which of these great 
‘apostles speaks more directly to his own soul. If it be Paul, 
let us be sure that we know what Freedom means, where it 
meets and where it parts from Law. If it be Peter, let us be 
sure that we know where Discipline begins and where it 
ends, lest for others, and indeed for ourselves, it become a 
yoke too heavy to be borne. 

Like all brethren of the guild of students, I owe more 
than I can tell, to more people than I can name. It has 
been my desire to acknowledge all debts. But the great 
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libraries are not easy of access to a dweller in the country, 
and often, from lack of intercourse with fellow-labourers, one 
does not even hear of good books. In this way, not only is 
much valuable information missed, but it becomes impossible 
to render the due tribute of respect and appreciation to 
those who have tilled the same ground beforehand. If there 
is any scholar who may think that I have been vending his 
wares without his trade-mark, I trust he will accept this 
imperfect apology. But I must tender special thanks to the 
Rev. Dr. Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, 
who has revised all the proofs with laborious care, and whose 
learning and judgment have been exceedingly helpful at 
many points; and to those eminent and most courteous 
scholars, the Rev. Dr. Sanday and the Rev. Dr. Driver, who 
have been most kind in answering questions as to which I 
was very much in the dark. 

With these words of explanation and gratitude the book 
must go forth to face the world. Whatever be its fate, it is 
_ a sincere and humble endeavour to promote the interests of 
scholarship, edification, and peace. 


CHARLES BIGG. 


Fenny Compton, /ume 29, 1901. 
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AS the Publishers inform me that a new issue of this volume 
is called for, I trust that it has been found useful. 

The modern custom of stereotyping does not allow a 
writer much freedom in revision. I have corrected a great 
number of small errors, pointed out to me not by crabbed 
reviewers, but by accurate and most benevolent readers, 
whose wounds are the faithful wounds of a friend, and to 
whom I tender my grateful thanks. 

Also, I have added on the pages immediately following a 
handful of addenda et corrigenda, which could not be inserted 
in the body of the book. 


CHARLES BIGG. 


CuRIsT CHURCH, OXFORD, 
November 4, 1902. 


ADDENDBA-ET CORRIGENDA. 
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To the Zestimonia for First Peter may be added— 


Barn. x1, II, kal jpeis pev xaraBaivone cis 7d BOwp yépovtes 
Gpaptiav Kal pvmou, cf. 1 Pet. iii. 21. 

Lp. ad Diognetum, xii. ") KAjpor ovvayovrat, Cf. 1 Pet. v. 3- 

Sarapion of Antioch, in Eus. HZ £. v. 19. 2, rapa réon TH ev 
Koopm adeApdrntt, cf. 1 Pet, Vv. 9. 


Page 56, line 3.—Add Julian, Zp. 63, to the other references to 
the Decree of Jerusalem. 


Page 100.—A remark should be added to the note upon terypy- 
pevnv eis bas (i. 4). With the addition of ér xa’, and in connexion . 
with verbs distinctly expressive of survival, «is duds might mean 
‘until your time,” cf. Herod. i. 92, ére kal és eué jv wepreovta, and, 
for a late instance, Julian, ad S.P.O.R. Athen. 269 D (ed. Span- 
heim), od€erar dé €& éxeivou Kal cis buds ere THS TOV Tpoydvey apeTHs 
dorep euTipevyda Tr opuxpov. But these phrases are not parallel. 
In Acts xxv. 21; 2 Pet. il. 4, 9, ui. 7; Jude 6, rypety eis means 
“to reserve for,” not ‘‘to preserve until.” 


Page 111, note on viv dvyyyéAn.—Yet compare Dionysius of 
Alexandria, in Eus. #. £. vii. 5. 2, ois viv éreoreiAare, “to whom 
you wrote the other day.” Dr. Hort insists that the aorist must 
here keep its proper sense. 


Page 124, line 40.—My friend Mr. Plummer of C. C. C. observes 
that Gospel is not good spell, but news about God ; but it is not 
possible to rearrange the text of the passage where this error occurs. 


Page 134, note on ras dperds.—lIn ecclesiastical Latin wtrtutes 
constantly means “miracles.” See Tertullian, Afolog. 21, de 
praesc. haer. 30, 443 Silvia, Peregr. 20 (ed. Geyer, p. 66), ut et 
uirtutes faciant multas ; Paul. Nol. cavm. xix. 291, uirtutes ut eas 
idem celebraret humatus; Sid. Ap. Zf. vii. 16, sed confessorem 


uirtutum signa sequuntur. 
xi 
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Page 140, line 2.—Mr. Plummer notes that, in the East, the 
title Baotdeds came to be so exclusively confined to the Emperor, 
that, when the Byzantine historians speak of any other prince, they 
call him bye (rex). See the Glossary to Georgius Cedrenus in the 
Corp. Script. Hist. Byzantinae, Bonn, 1839. 


Page 150, line 8.—It should be observed that Clement does 
not quote the words of Isaiah as they are rendered by the LXX., 
soow TOUS dpXovTas oov ev cipnvn Kat TOUS érloKOTOUS gov ev Peace 
See Lightfoot’s note upon the passage in Clement, and Swete, /zzvo- 
duction to the O.T. in Greek, p. 469. 


Page 165, note on pvmos. —St. Peter’s use of the word may 
be illustrated from ' Marcus Antoninus, Vii. 47, droKxabaipover yap 
at TOUT WY pavtaciat TOV pvaov xXapat Biov. 


Page 165, line 31.—“‘ éwepwray is not used of prayer to God.” 
*Exepwray tov @edv, ev TO OcG, ev Kupio, dua rod @eod, dia Tov 
Kvpiov are common phrases in the LXX., but signify not “to 
pray to God,” but ‘to ask God a question,” “to ask Him for an 
oracle.” See Isa. xxx. 2, xv. 1 (quoted by St.Paul in Rom. x. 20) ; 
Jer. xxi. 2; Ez..xx. 1. “Erepwrdv codiav in Prov. xvii. 28 is 
probably ‘‘ to consult or question wisdom,” not “ to pray for wisdom.” 
‘Epwrav is used in the New Testament of prayer by St. John, 
xiv. 16, XVl. 26, xvil. 9, 15, 20; 1 John v. 16 (see Bishop West- 
cott’s note on this last passage). But it means strictly not “ pray,” 
but “ask.” 


Page 168, line 23.—The verb oivodAvyety is found in Deut. xxi. 
20, not the noun oivoddAvyia. 


Page 184, line 30.—For “high priest’s family” read “high- 
priestly families.” There seem to have been about four families 
from which the high-priest was selected. 


Page 189, line 1.—The reader’s attention should here have been 
drawn to the just remark of Professor Ramsay (C..R. £., p. 367), 
that corporate or collegiate responsibility did not exist in the ancient 
polity. ‘Each individual possessed the full powers of the whole 
body. ‘The act of one was authoritative as the act of all; each 
could thwart the power of his colleagues ; no idea of acting by vote 
of the majority existed.” Dr. Hatch’s view introduces a strictly 
modern conception into a quite alien state of things. 


To the Zestzmonia for Second Peter may perhaps be added— 


Dionysius of Alexandria, in Eus. #. &. vil. 7. 2, cvppdperOar 
To THS Tovnpias avuTav BopBope. 
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Novatian, De Regula Fidet, 8, siue quoniam ad igneum diem 
iudicli mundus iste festinat, where Jackson discerns an allusion to 
2 Pet. ut 

Page 264, line 32.—Mvypnv qoretcba, “to remember,” is com- 
monly used in the sense of “to mention,” see for instance Herod. 
i. 15, “Apdvos d¢ Tod Tvyew pera. Dvynv Bacwredoavros pvypny rouj- 
couat. With the addition of the article it means “to call to 
remembrance,” see Thue. li. 54, pos & eracyov tiv pvnunv érowotvTo, 
“they called (the oracular-verse) to their remembrance in the shape 
that agreed with their sufferings”; they maintained that Aouuds was 
the right reading. Mvyuy is not found elsewhere in the New 
Testament. Apparently it had been almost pushed out of colloquial 
use by pyeia, see Bekker’s Anecdota, 107. 25. Thus we find wavres 
cov dvarayTos pveiav Trovovpevot, in a papyrus of 172 B.C. (Deissmann, 
Libelstudien, p. 210); cf. Philemon 4; 1 Thess. A. 2% Rome ds 
Eph. i. 16. In all these passages it would be difficult to say 
whether the precise meaning is “mention by name,” or “call to 
remembrance.” The phrase “to remember in prayer” includes 
both senses. It may be noticed that P and some cursives have 
pvetay here. 


Page 277, note on tedpocas.—In the fourth century Silvia was 
shown the ruins of the Five Cities. See Peregr. 12 (ed. Geyer, 
p. 54), quae tamen Segor sola de illis quinque in hodie constat. 
Nam et memoriale ibi est, de ceteris autem illis ciuitatibus nichil 
aliud apparet nisi subuersio ruinarum, quemadmodum in cinerem 
conuersae sunt. 


Page 283, line 15.—For dxataravcrovs, Lachmann and W H 
read dxatamdorovs, following the strong combination of AB. See 
W H, Introduction, p. 170. “Axaramdorovs might, without great 
difficulty, be regarded as a vulgar form of dxaramavorous, since the 
verb zavw in later Greek shows a tendency to drop the v; thus we 
find érdnv, mancopa, dvardecGe (reading of D in Mark xiv. 41), 
ade dvamaerat in a Roman epitaph (C. Z G. 6595), and davarapds for 
dvaravois. But W H prefer to regard the word as meaning “ in- 
satiable,” and as derived from the poetic verb waréoua. “ After 
pointing out that in Homer this verb means no more than to taste, 
Athenaeus adds in contrast (i. 43. Pp. 244), ot de vedrepor kal émt TOU 
TAnpwbjvar TWéact TO Tacacba.” That is to say), in later Greek, 
marae Gat meant ‘‘to eat heartily,” or “to repletion,” not merely «to 
taste.” “Amacros means “fasting,” or, not having ¢as¢ed, but it is 
just possible that 4 dn ae if the word could be shown to exist, 
might mean “hungry” or “greedy.” The word might more easily 
be derived from xatardcow. Thus it might be used of diseased eyes 
“not anointed” with collyrium (Epict. ii. 21. 20, iii, 21. 21), or with 
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clay (John xix. 6). Icannot find that KaTararow is employed 1 in this 
medical sense, but in Tobit xi. 11 we read, xat poo érace THV xoAnV 
él Tovs 6dOaApors Tod Tatpos avrod. In this way dxatamaoros might 
mean “purblind.” But it is safer to stand by the reading of the 
Sinaitic MS., o@adous exovres pecrovs pmorxadias KaL akaTamaVvaToOUS 
apaptias dedeaLovres Wuxas aorypiktovs. The erroneous form 
poorxadias may easily be explained (see p. 212). “Apaprios will go 
with dcAcalovres, which can hardly stand without a dative to express 
the nature of the bait employed, and éxararaverovs is an apt epithet 
for roving licentious eyes. Translate ‘‘ Having eyes full of adultery 
and restless, catching unstable souls with the bait of sin.” 


Page 310.—Add to the list of dra€ Neydpeva, in Jude, éxropvever! 
and tréyew}. 


Page 336.—The word pepipoupos occurs in Epictetus, ili. 2. 14. 
Other references are given in Liddell and Scott. 


Page 344, note on povw @ed.—It should be observed that, in 
using the phrase, “‘ the only God,” of the Father, Jude is in agree- 
ment with St. John (xvii. 3), St. Paul (Eph. iv. 6), all the early 
Fathers (Hermas, J/and. 1; Irenaeus (Stieren), i. 9. 2, 3, i. 10. I, 
and passim; Tertullian, ad. Prax. 2, de praescr. haer. 36, de uirg. 
uel. 1; Novatian, de Reg. Hidet, 9 ; Justin, Dial. 126; Clem. Alex. 
Protrep. X. 1033; Cyprian, guod tdola dit non sint, 8-11 ; Origen, 
in Joann. 1. 22 and passim), and the Nicene Creed itself, which, 
in accordance with earlier creeds and theology, begins with the 
words micrevouev cis Eva Oedv Trarépa mavtoxpdtopa. The Father 
was held to be the one ultimate author of all that exists in heaven 
or on earth. This view was not thought to be inconsistent with 
belief in the true divinity of the Son, though it led to the use of 
guarded expressions (Ignatius, 6 @cds judy ; Cyprian, Deus noster ; 
Justin, Oeds, not 6 eds), 
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INTRODUCTION .TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
Si. PETER: 


§ I. THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES, 


THE group of Epistles in which 1 Peter occupies a place is variously 
known as Catholic, Canonic, or Apostolic. 

The title Catholic is used by the Council of Laodicea, Chry- 
sostom, Johannes Damascenus, Ebed Jesu, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, the Alexandrine Codex, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Amphilochius, Leontius, Nicephorus. 

Canonic is used by Junilius, Gelasius (according to two MSS.), 
John of Salisbury, Hugo of St. Victor, and by the Liber Pontificalts 
(see Duchesne). 

Apostolic is used by Gelasius (according to the reading pre- 
ferred by Bishop Westcott), and perhaps also by Ebed Jesu. 

The title Catholic appears to be understood by Ebed Jesu as 
signifying the universal acceptance of the Epistles. His words are: 
*‘ Tres etiam Epistolae quae inscribuntur 
Apostolis in omni codice et lingua, 
Jacobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni ; 

Et Catholicae nuncupantur.” 


But Leontius explains it differently: xafodKcal de exAjOnorav ered) 
ob mpos év eOvos eéypadyoay, os at tod Ilavdov, ddA Kabddov pds 
advra. This, however, can hardly be the true explanation, for 
James, 1 and 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, all have a limited address, 
and there can be little doubt that 1 John and Jude are also intended 
for a definite circle of readers. 

Canonic is understood by Junilius to mean “containing the rule 
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of faith”: Qui libri ad simplicem doctrinam pertinent? Canonici 
septemdecim. . . . Quae sunt perfectae auctoritatis ? Quae canonica 
in singulis speciebus absolute numeravimus. 

The references for this section will be found in Westcott, 
On the Canon of the New Testament, Appendix D. 

Canonic appears to be the Western title, Catholic the Eastern. 
The two words probably mean the same thing, “included in the 
Canon,” “universally received,” ‘ orthodox.” 

The order of the books in the New Testament varies greatly in 
different authorities. 

In the Greek MSS. it is usually Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Sinaitic MS. and Peshito Version it is Gospels, Pauline 
Epistles, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Canones Apostolic’, the Memphitic and Sahidic Versions, 
it is Gospels, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Acts, Apocalypse. 

In the Muratorian Fragment the order is apparently (see third 
section) Gospels, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Apoca- 
lypse. This is the prevalent usage in the West. There are 
numerous variations of minor importance. (See Gregory and 
Abbot, p. 132 sqq.) 

Since the fourth century the generally received order of the 
Catholic Epistles has been James, Peter, John, Jude, but there are 
many ancient variations which will be found in Gregory and Abbot, 
pp. 138, 139. 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER. 


The vocabulary of the Epistle is remarkable as containing a 
large number of words which are not used by any other of the New 
Testament writers. ‘The list of them is as follows: 


ayaborotia, dyaborouds!, ddeApdrys!, adikws!, aoXos, aicypoKepdds, 
dAXorpioericKoTos, dwapdytivos, dudpavTos!, avayevvay!, dvaykacras, 
dvaldvvvcba!, dvdxvots, dvexAdAntos, advTiAodopety, adrroyiver Oar, 
droveuew, drporwroAnmrus, dperat, adptvyévvytos, apxuroiunv?, Brodv!, 
yuvarketos!, éyxouBodrobat (éykoATotabat), éurhoxy, evdvorsi, efayyer- 
Aew!, eLepevvav!, erepwrnpual, emuxdrdvupat, émidrouros!, eryaprupetv}, 
éromrevev”, tepdrevpal, KAéos!, KARpor, Kpatatds!, xtiorys!, porwr, 
olvodAvyia, Suoppwv, drAilerOai?, ratporapdsotos, wepiOects?, dros}, 
mpoOvpws!, mpouapriper Oat, rronots!, piros!, cbevodv, oropa!, cupma- 
Ons!, cvpmrperBirepos, cvvekexTds, cvvorkeiv!, tarevodpwv}, Tedelws!, 
iroypappos!, troduyurdvew, piriddeAdos!, Pirdgppwv (v.2. in iii. 8), 
dpvecbau, 


They number in all sixty-two, Words marked (?) are found in 
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the Septuagint. Words marked (?) are found in one of the other 
Greek versions of the Old Testament. 

“Avayevvnfeis occurs only as a doubtful variant for rapayevy beds 
in the preface to Sirach. Some MSS. appear to have read this word 
in John iii. 3, 5, but here it is possibly borrowed from St. Peter. 

What observations are necessary on these words will be found 
in the Notes. Here we may remark that the language and the 
thoughts of the author are deeply tinged by the influence of the 
Greek Old Testament. He appears to have had a special predilec- 
tion for Maccabees, with which he has many words in common 
(kataBor7, Siacropd, dulavros, ddfa1, dvaotpopy, tapotkia, iepdrevpa, 
TEplexw, petal, troypappds, Tronots, aoveuew, cvutabys, Eeviley, 
ktiorys, ddeAporys), and for Wisdom (dpOaptos, déuiavros, dudpavros). 
His vocabulary is marked by a certain dignity and elevation. It 
shows no trace of the Atticist affectation which was common in the 
second century, but is such as might have been employed by a well- 
read Jew of good social standing in the first. 

The Hebraisms which occur are neither many nor harsh. We 
find édmilew émi (i. 13); Téxva traxoys (i. 14); Tas dodvas ris 
diavoias (i. 13); ampoowroAnmrus (i. 17); PHwa Kupiov (i. 25); Aads 
eis reproinow (ii. Q) ; oKedos (ill. 7) ; ropeverOau év (iv. 3), and so on; 
but there is nothing to suggest that the writer habitually spoke or 
thought in Hebrew, or that he was translating from a Hebrew original. 
There are no Latinisms. 

What may be called the new Christian vocabulary appears, of 
course. We find Xpioriavds, Biaricpa, dyaray, riots, edayyed(ley, 
GAjGea, exrextds, Etrov, Tpdyvwors, Gyiacpds, Tepacpuds, mvedpa, 
mpeoBditepos, tamewos, KAnpor, and other words might be added. 
But we do not meet with vopos, émicxomos, didkovos, éxxAnoia. 
There is no mention of the Christian Prophet, or of Widows or 
Orphans. Nor do we find any of those words which belong especi- 
ally to the circle of St. Paul’s ideas (dtxavotv and its family: dxpo- 
Bvoria, wepitopn: éddoyelv: dvaxepadaotabar: viobecia: trANpwpa: 
pvorypiov: appaBav: rapértwpa, rapdéBacis, rapaBdryns: mpdbeors, 
mpoopilew : Kavxao0ar: Katapyeiv: oTavpds, otavpoty: poppy: iuy: 
-ypdéppa, and so forth). 

What grammarians note as vulgarisms or colloquialisms of later 
Greek are present, but not in any striking degree. There are a few 
words of late coinage, like xaOds, troAurdvew. The terminations 
-wa and -“os are confused; thus we have troypapyuds for tzo- 
ypappa, and some words, ¢g. mpoyapriper boi, Soxiuov, seem to 
be incorrectly used. But, generally speaking, the orthography 
and grammar are not bad. In some points, indeed, there is 
remarkable correctness in the writer’s use. 

Thus the particle we occurs six times, and is always followed 
by dé But two of these instances (ii. 14, iv. 14) are dubious. 
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The article is employed in more classical style than by any other 
writer of the New Testament. Take, for instance, the quite 
Thucydidean clause in i 3 5 eEwbey eurdoxis TprxGv Kal mepiférews 
xpvoiwv 7) evdvoews i ipariov Koopos, and eight times he uses the nice 
arrangement exemplified in the phrase tov rijs qapouKkias bpav xpovov 
(i. 17, iii. 1, 3, 20, iv. 14, v. 1 7s, 4). Iniv. 3 he has 76 BovAnpa 
Tov evar, the collocation which in the rest of the New Testament is 
almost universal. 

Still more striking is the refined accuracy of his use of #s in 
i. 19, ds duvod dudmov kal doridov Xpicrod: ii. 16, pa) Os érixdAvppa 
éxovres THS Kaxias THY edevOepiay : ill. 7, OS doVeveoTépw oKEveL TH yuval- 
xelw. In the first passage Xpicrod ws duvod dudpov Kat dorihov would 
be Greek, but the masters of style prefer the arrangement followed 
by Peter; for instance, Plato, Lazs, 905 B, ds év xatérrpos atrav 
tais mpageow, compare Diognetus, vi. 6, katéxovrar ws év ppovpa TO 
kdopm: Josephus, Azz. xvill. 9. 5, ws tad Kpelrrovos KaKov Tis 
érOvpias vixwuevov. This subtlety was a stumbling-block in later 
Greek (see Cobet, Variae Lectiones, pp. 163, 532). I find no other 
instance of this nicety in the New Testament except in Hebrews, 
xii. 7, ds vlois tuiv mpoodéperar 6 @eds. Peter himself follows the 
other, to us more natural, order in il. 12, xataAadotow tydv ads 
KQKOTrOLOV. 

On the other hand, Peter constantly omits the article altogether, 
especially in the case of a noun used with another noun in the 
attributive genitive,—éy dyiacpd Tvevparos, eis pavTicpov aiparos, 
big ei0e) dvarrdcews ‘Tyood X puro, 1. 33 ev droxadtiyer *Inood Xpiorod, 
i. 73 cwrypiay Puxor, Los ev HEPA erLorKoTys, li. 12,—but also with 
ee nouns, wee dyvoy, 1 . 123 eds, passim ; év KaLp@ eX aT, 

53 ypapy, li. 6; ‘yuvaixes, iii, Ls dyyehor, 1. 125 vexpdv, 1. 35 
Vey kal vexpovs, iv. 5; mouxidys xdpitos, iv. 10; Adyua, iv. 11; 
apeaBurépovs, v. 1. Some of these may be instances of that dropping 
of the article before familiar words or in current phrases which is 
common in all Greek writers; in some again there may be a doubt 
whether the absence of the article does not give the noun a qualita- 
tive force, whether, for instance, dyyeAo, in i. 12, means “the 
angels,” or ‘‘even angels,” ‘such wonderful beings as angels.” 
But there are cases where no reason can be found, and where the 
attempt to find one only leads to mistranslation. 

As elsewhere in the New Testament, py is used with the 
participle where classic usage would exact ov; see i. 8, iv. 4; but 
we have ov« iddvres, i. 8. 

It is doubtful whether any distinction is made between the 
present and the aorist imperative in ii. 17. 

“Iva is followed once by the fut. ind. (iii. 1) ; elsewhere invariably 
by the subjunctive, whatever the tense of the principal verb. 

Very few connecting particles are employed. “Apa, ye, ézet, 
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érevoy, Te, 54, ov, ws, do not occur. Nor is é to be found in the 
Epistle. This fact alone is sufficient to show that the writer was 
not a Greek. 

The writer of the Epistle was probably unable to produce such 
work as we see in the highly finished preface to St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Nevertheless he was quite awake to the difference between good 
Greek and bad, and used the language with freedom and a not 
inconsiderable degree of correctness. It follows almost necessarily 
that St. Peter cannot have written the Epistle himself. The 
apostle could not speak even his own native tongue with refined 
precision, but was easily recognised by dialect or accent as a 
Galilaean (Matt. xxvi. 73; Mark xiv. 70; Luke xxii. 59). He 
struck his own countrymen as an unlearned and ignorant man 
(Acts iv. 13), and it is not probable that he ever acquired an easy 
mastery of Greek, for primitive tradition represents him as making 
use of Mark as interpreter (Papias in Eus. & Z£. iii. 39. 15; 
Irenaeus, ili. 1. 1; 10. 6). Basilides the Gnostic pretended to have 
learned some part of his doctrine from Glaucias, ‘‘the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Al. S¢vom. vii. 17. 106) ; and though this is fiction, it 
testifies to the prevalent belief of the early Church that St. Peter 
shrank from the effort of literary composition in Greek. On the 
other hand, the Epistle shows no trace of translation, and we may 
dismiss with confidence Jerome’s view (Zfzs¢. ad Hedib. 150) that 
it was originally written in Aramaic. 

It is highly probable that the Epistle as it stands is the work of 
an “interpreter,” and this was the general view held by scholars of 
the last generation (Semler, Eichhorn, Ewald, W. Grimm, Renan, 
Weisse; in recent times Kil). Opinions differ as to who the 
interpreter was. Many have fixed upon St. Mark, guided by the 
old tradition which makes him the épyyve’s of Peter. But the 
evangelist was probably not the only friend who helped the apostle 
in literary composition, and the style of the Epistle is very unlike 
that of the second Gospel. It is more probable that the interpreter 
was Silvanus; indeed this may very well be the meaning of the 
words 81a ZiAovavod tyiv éypawa (v. 12). Kil insists that dé can 
only denote the bearer, not the draughtsman of the Epistle. But 
he is certainly mistaken in thus limiting the sense of the pre- 
position. Dionysius of Corinth (in Eus. /. £. iv. 23. 11) speaks of 
the Epistle of Clement as jpiv dia KAnpwevtos ypadetoay, meaning 
clearly that Clement was the mouthpiece or interpreter of the 
Church of Rome. It is quite possible that St. Peter’s phrase is to 
be understood in the same way. At the same time, Silvanus might 
be, and probably was, the bearer as well as the draughtsman of the 
Epistle. 

Neither is it certain what was the precise function of the 
“interpreter.” He would be more than an amanuensis (iroypadeds, 
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taxvypddos), such as was employed by St. Paul, Origen, and indeed 
most ancient writers; but how much more we cannot say. We 
might suppose that the apostle dictated in Aramaic, and that 
Silvanus expressed the substance in his own Greek. In this sense 
King Oswald served Aidan as znterpres uerbi caelestis (Bede, H. £. 
iii. 3; see Mr. Plummer’s note). Or the apostle may have dictated 
in Greek—St. Peter must have been able to speak the language in 
some degree—and the interpreter may have altered and corrected 
his expressions more or less, as was necessary. Thus Josephus 
(contra Apion. i. 9) availed himself of the assistance of Greek 
scholars to polish and correct the style of his writings. There is 
yet a third possibility, that the interpreter received only general 
instructions, and was allowed a free hand as to the manner in 
which they should be carried out, subject to the revision and 
approval of the author. This seems to have been the position of 
Clement of Rome. But Clement, though the servant of the Church, 
was yet its leading member, and we can hardly suppose that the 
liberty allowed to St. Peter’s assistant would be so wide as this. 

If an interpreter, in any of these senses, was employed, it 
follows that the actual words of the Epistle are not altogether those 
of the apostle himself; and this consequence must be borne in 
mind when we come, as we shall come later on, to discuss the 
relation of 1 Peter to other documents in the New Testament. 
But there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that the points 
handled, the manner in which they are developed, the general tone 
of thought, are those of St. Peter himself. There are certain 
striking characteristics which undoubtedly are the property of the 
author: the constant allusions to the Old Testament; the strong 
sense of an unbroken continuity between the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Gospel ; the absence of anything that can be called specula- 
tion; the fatherly pastoral temper, and constant preference of the 
concrete to the abstract ; the imagination which, though never lofty 
or soaring, is yet tender and picturesque ; and, lastly, the connexion 
of ideas, which is conversational,, like that_of a_good old_man 
talking to his children. There is no definite plan or logical 
evolution of a train of thought. One idea haunts the whole 
Epistle ; to the author, as to the patriarch Jacob, life is a pilgrim- 
age: it is essentially an old man’s view. Out of this central 
sentiment (which differs from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
inasmuch as there the pilgrimage is that of the world, here that of 
the individual soul) spring the sister thoughts of suffering, patience, 
humility. These constantly return, each time with some new 
application ; the apostle travels round and round his beloved spot, 
and at each recurring halt some fresh feature in the view presents 
itself. Even the words repeat themselves, always in a different 
connexion; the repeated word appears to suggest the thought 
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which follows (see a list of instances in the Prolegomena to 2 Peter, 
§ 4). This habit of verbal iteration deserves more notice than may 
at first sight appear, because it meets us again in 2 Peter, and isa 
point of some importance in the discussion of the authenticity of 
the later Epistle. 


§ 3. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Eusebius (#7. Ziti. 25: 2) places the First Epistle of Peter 
among the “Opodocyovmeva, or books which were accepted by the 
whole Church without any feeling of doubt. There is no book in 
the New Testament which has earlier, better, or stronger attestation, 
though Irenaeus is the first to quote it by name. 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter. 


“The earliest attestation to Peter’s First Epistle is that given in 
the Second (iii. 1); for those who deny this Second Epistle to be 
the work of Peter acknowledge that it is a very early document” 
(Salmon, /ntrod. pp. 457, 458). This reference in 2 Peter would 
prove not only that 1 Peter existed, but that it bore the name of 
Peter. But it should be observed that Spitta, Zahn, and others 
consider that 2 Pet. iii. 1 refers not to 1 Peter, but to a lost Epistle, 
and that 2 Peter is the older of the two. 


The Epistle of St. James. 


This also may be cited as an attesting witness ; see next section. 


Barnabas. 


The date of the Epistle of Barnabas is 70-79, Lightfoot; 
80-130, probably towards the end of this period, Harnack, Chrono- 
logié, Pp. 427. 

Barn. i. 5, Cwis eAmis, apxy Kat téAos mictews, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 9, 
KopuCopevor TO TEAOS THS TlaTEWS TUOV. 

Barn. iv. 12, 6 Kupwos dapoowrodnpmtws Kpivel tov Kécpov" 
éxactos Kabos émoinoev Komecirat, cf. 1 Pet. i. 17, kal ef rarépa 
erixadetobe TOV dmpoowmroAnTTUs KpivovTa KaTa TO ExdoToU épyov. 

Barn. v. 1, iva TH adéce tov épapriav a&yvicbdpev, 6 éotw év 7H 
aiwatt Tov pavticparos avrod, cf. r Pet. i. 2, év dyracpd Iveduaros, 
eis trakonv Kal pavticpov aipatos Inood Xpiorod (but see also Heb. 
xil. 24, where aipate pavticpod occurs, though without mention of 
sanctification). 

Barn. v. 6, of rpodfrat, aa’ abrod éyovres THv xapwv, eis adtov 
éxpodyrevoay, cf. 1 Pet. i, 11, mpopprar. . . epavvavres cis tiva 7) 
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motov Kaipov édyAovu 76 év adrots Iveta Xpiorod mpopaptrupdpevov Ta 
eis Xpiorov waljpara, 

Barn. xvi. 10, avevparixds vads, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5, otkos avev- 
patios. 


Clement of Rome. 


About 95, Lightfoot; 93-95, hardly so late as 96 or 97, 
Harnack, Chronologie, p. 255. 

Bishop. Lightfoot gives a list of twelve parallelisms between 
1 Peter and Clement; Harnack in his edition numbers twenty. 
The following points may be selected : 

Clement has a considerable number of words from the vocabu- 
lary of 1 Peter :—éyaforoeiv!, dyaforotia, adeApdrys, dpwpmos!, avri- 
turov!, arpoowrodAnumtws, apKketds!, domdos!, rapoikial, troypapypos. 
These words, with the exception of those marked (+), and even these 
are rare, are not found in the New Testament except in 1 Peter. 

The salutation of Clement’s Epistle appears to be suggested by 
that of 1 Peter: ydpis tuiv Kal cipyyn amd mavtoKpdéropos Meod dud 
*Iycod Xpicrod tAnOvvOein. This resemblance is peculiarly important 
in view of Harnack’s suggestion that the Address of 1 Peter is a 
later addition. 

Clem. vil. 4, drevicwpev eis TO aiwa tod Xpiotod Kal yrOuev ws 
gor tipsov TH Ularpt avrod, cf. 1 Pet. i. 19. 

Clem. ix. 4, N@e murrds ctpefels did THs Aevrovpylas adrod madty- 
yeveriav Koop exnprv&ev, kal Suecwoer bi adrod 6 deororns Ta cioehOdvTA 
ev éuovoig Coa eis tiv KiBwrdv, which is apparently a reminiscence of 
ab et, ii: 20, 

Clem, xxxvi. 2, eis 76 Oavpacrév airod das (the words Oavpacrov 
abrov are omitted by Clement of Alexandria in quoting this passage) : 
lix. 2, “Incod Xpiorod, 8” ob éxddAeoev Has dad oKédrous cis pas, cf. 
Pict, i, 6. 

Clement has also in common with 1 Peter two quotations. 

Clem. xxx. 2, @cds ydp, yoiv, trepyddvors avriracc erat, Tarewvots 
Se didwor ydpw, cf. 1 Pet. v. 5; Jas. iv. 6. Both have @eds, while 
the LXX. (Prov. iii. 34) has kvpuos. 

Clem. xlix. 5, dydry xadvare rAHO0s dpaptidv, so 1 Pet. iv. 8: 
here the LXX. (Prov. x. 12) has wdvras dé robs py ptAovetkodvras 
Kadvrret pirla, 


Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum. 


Mr. Sinker thinks that the date of this book is to be placed in’ 
a period ranging from late in the first century to the revolt of Bar 
Cochba. Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 569 sqq.) distinguishes 
between a Hebrew original and a Christian edition; the latter, he 
thinks, was known to Origen, and possibly but doubtfully to Irenaeus. 

The book offers certain similarities to 1 Peter which are deserv: 
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ing of Notice, the words dyaGorotia, jo. 183 dyabororeiv, Beane j 
puacpuds, Benj. 8: and certain phrases, Nepht. 4, xara 7d 70d abrod 
éXeos, cf. t Pet. i. 3; Jo. 19, auvds duwpos, cf. 1 Pet. i.19; Gad 6, 
dyarare otv GAdHAovs ad Kapdias, cf. I Pet. i. 22; Benj. 8, dva- 
Tavera, €v aVT@ TO TVEdpua TOD Mcod, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 14; Aser 4, od Oérder 
Tpépav ayaSyy ide (from Ps. xxiii. 13?), cf 1 Pet. iii, 10; and in 
Levi 4 there is mention of the Harrowing of Hell, rod ie oKv- 
Aevomevov eri TO mee Tov tWiorov. 


~ Elermas. 


The Pastor was probably published about 140, and written at 
various times between 110 and that date; Harnack, Chronologie, 
pp. 266, 267. 

Vis. iil. 5, the account of the stones in the Tower may have 
been suggested by the AiGou Cavres of 1 Pet. its. 

Vis. Vv. 3. 4, borep yap 76 xpvaotov doxiderar dia Tod wupos, 
ChoT Pet. 1.7. 

Sim. ix. 28. 5, byets S& of mdcxovtes evexey TOD dvdpmaros Soéalew 
Odeircre Tov @eov, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 14. 

Mand. viii. 10, in the list of Christian virtues, several Petrine 
words occur close together: qiAdsevos, jovywos, ddedpdrys, ayabo- 
moinos (= dyaborotia). 

Sim. ix. 16. 5. obrou of drdcroAo Kal of duddoKador of Knpvéavres 
TO Ovopa, TOV viod TOD Meod, kownOevres ev Svvaper kal ricTeE TOD viod Tod 
@cod exnpvav Kal Tots mpoxekounnpévols, Kal adroit edwKay adirols Thy 
oppayida Tod Knptypatos: these words are probably an expansion 
and explanation of 1 Pet. iv. 6; just before them comes the Petrine 
word Cwozouety. 


Poiycarp. 


He died a martyr in 155. Eus. & Z. iv. 14. 9, 6 yé roe Ilodv- 
Kaptos ev TH SyAwbeicn pos Piixryciovs aitod ypapy pepomevy eis 
dedpo, Kéxpytat Tot paptupiats dard THs Llérpov mporépas émiaToAgs. 

In Polycarp we find not merely similarities, but actual quotations 
obec. 1 Os te Pas, Pet. 1.23, 20) i. 21. Pets ii. 9) Vv. 3 = 
BPG i Ei 5 V0. 2= 1) Peta iv, 7s vill. 11 Pet. i. 24, 2255s) 2 = 
1 Pet. ii. 12. Polycarp does not name St. Peter; hence Professor 
Harnack thinks that though he knew the Epistle, he did not know 
it as Peter’s. St. Paul is mentioned four times, and twice quoted 
by name, xi. 2, 3; but there is a special reason for this, because St. 
Paul also had written to the Philippians, and Polycarp writes to 
remind them of the fact. Otherwise, though his epistle abounds in 
quotations, it is not his habit to name his authority. On this point 
see Dr. Chase’s article on Peter, First Epistle, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. iii. pp. 780, 781. 
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Papias. 


He wrote between 130-140 or even later ; Lightfoot. 
Eus. ZZ. iii. 39- 175 expryrau & avros paprupiaus dd THs lwdvvou 
mporépas eriaToAs Kal dard THs Ilérpou dpotws. 


Justin Martyr. 


His death has been placed as late as 163-165, but Dr. Hort 
(Journal of Philology, iii. 155, On the Date of Justin Martyr) sets it 
as early as 148. ‘The later date is more probable. 

Apol, i. 61 we find the word dvayevvav: Trypho, 110, domiXos, is 
used as an epithet of Christ 3 it is so used in the New Testament only 
int) Pet.1. To 5 Trypho, 35s dperpsos, of Christ (1 Pet. i. 19 or Heb. ix. 
14); Irypho, 114, Tob dxpoywviatov Aibov, of Christ ie: Pet: 14. 6 or 
Isa. XxXVill. 16); 5 Le rypho, 116, 7s TUpHoews, NV mupodow pas 0 Te 
didBodos Kat ot aitot tarnpérar wdvtes. The word TUPOOLS in this 
sense is peculiar to 1 Pet. iv. 12. 207d. dpxteparixoy ra) éAnOwvov 
yevos éopev pets, CE-1 Pet? WI-1o\5 Trypho, 119, ypeis dé ov povov 
dads, GAAG Kal Aads ayids éopev, cf. I Pet. ii, 10 (but Justin is here 
referring to Isa. lx. 12); Zxypho, 138, the story of Noah is com- 
mented upon in a manner that seems to imply a knowledge of 1 Pet. 
iii, 18-21. Noah is a type of Baptism, the eight persons are 
dwelt upon, and we find close together dvayewav, SvecdOy, dv 
voaros. 

Justin speaks also of the descent of our Lord into Hell, to preach 
the gospel to the dead (Z7ypho, 72); but he appeals to an apocryphal 
quotation which he ascribes to Jeremiah. The same quotation is 
used by Irenaeus. 

It is probable, but not certain, that Justin knew 1 Peter. 


Melito of Sardis. 


His Agology, the latest of his writings, is assigned by ancient 
authorities to the year 169 or 170. 

Apology (Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “haec cum didiceris, Antonine 
Caesar, et filii quoque tui tecum, trades iis haereditatem aeternam 
quae non perit”; cf. 1 Pet. i. 4. The authenticity of this Apology, 
which exists only in Syriac, has been impugned. Bishop Westcott 
(Canon, p. 222) thinks that ‘though, if it be entire, it is not the Apology 
with which Eusebius was acquainted, the general character of the 
writing leads to the belief that it is a genuine book of Melito of 
Sardis.” But Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 522 sqq.) main- 
tains that the piece is of Syrian origin, and belongs to the beginning 
of the third century, 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 


He died probably 183-185; Lightfoot. 

Ad Autol. ii. 34, TeOopevor Séypacw paratos dia wAdVyS TaTpO 
mapaddrou yvaouns acvvérov, cf. 1 Pet. i. 18. 

Lbid., dréxeoOan dard ris GBeutrov <idwAodarpeias, cf. t Pet. iv. 3. 


Letter of the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum. 
The date is 177. - 


Eus. H. £. v. 2. 5, érareivowy éavrots bd THv Kpataiay x<lpa, 
cio Petiv. 6. 

Lbid, vy. 1. 32, we find the Petrine word adeAddrys. 

Ibid. v. 2. 6, iva dromnxGeis 6 Onp, os mpdtEepov Seto KaTarerw- 
kevat, Covras eeueon, cf. 1 Pet. v. 8. 


Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs. 


The date is 180. See Zexts and Studies, vol. i. No. 2, ed. J. A. 
Robinson, p. 114, “ Donata dixit: Honorem Caesari quasi Caesari ; 
timorem autem Deo”; cf. 1 Pet. i. 17, tov @cdv oBetobe* rov 
Baowr€a Tipdare. 


Irenaeus. 


Harvey thinks that he was born in 130. This Father is the 
first to quote 1 Peter by name; see iv. 9. 2; 16.53 Vv. 7. 2. 

Earlier than Irenaeus himself is the Presbyter “qui audierat ab 
his qui apostolos uiderant.” From him come the words, iv. 27. 2, 
“‘et propter hoc Dominum in ea quae sunt sub terra descendisse, 
euangelizantem et illis aduentum suum; remissione peccatorum 
exsistente his qui credunt in eum.” Irenaeus appeals to the same 
apocryphal quotation as Justin, ascribing it in one place (iii. 20. 4) 
to Isaiah, in another (iv. 22. 1) to Jeremiah. It may be suspected 
that this apocryphon is itself shaped on the words of 1 Pet. iv. 6, 
vexpots evyyyeAio On. 


Tertullian. 


Born, 150-160; died, 220-240. ase lg 
Scorpiace, xii., ‘‘ Petrus quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, inquit, 


gloria est,” etc. ; cf. 1 Pet. i. 20 sqq. ; 
Tbid., “et rursus; Dilecti ne epauescatis ustionem,” etc. ; cf. 


1 Pet. iv. 12 sqq. 
Adu. Judaeos, x., “Christus, qui dolum de ore suo locutus non 
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Adu. Marcionem, iv. 13, ‘sed et cur Petrum?... An quia et 
petra et lapis Christus? Siquidem et legimus positum eum in 
lapidem offendiculi et in petram scandali”; cf. 1 Pet. i. 8. This 
reference Bishop Westcott considers very doubtful. The same 
phrase is found also Rom. ix. 33, but it is used by Tertullian to 
explain the name Peter, and is therefore probably taken from the 
Petrine Epistle. 

De Oratione, xv., “de modestia quidem cultus et ornatus aperta 
praescriptio est etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem et 
spiritu quo Paulus, et uestium gloriam et auri superbiam et crinium 
lenoniam operositatem ; cf. r Pet. ii. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 9. 

Bishop Westcott (Canon, p. 263, note 3) thinks that both the 
Scorpiace and the aduersus Judaeos are “more or less open to sus- 
picion.” But Jerome mentions the Scorpiacum (ad Vigil. viii.) as a 
work of Tertullian’s, and quotes the 4d. Judaeos (Com. in Dan. ix. 
24; v. 691, Vall). See Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, 
p. 681. 


Lpistula ad Diognetum. 


Harnack thinks that for the present the Epistle must be assigned 
to the end of the second or beginning of the third century (Chrono- 
logie, Pp. 515). 

Ad Diogn. ix., tov dixasov brép tév adtkwv, cf. 1 Pet. ili. 18, 

Lbid., ras épaprias carta, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 8 (?). 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Died about 213, probably. 

Clement quotes very freely from every chapter of the Epistle ; 
it is needless to set out the references. He commented on 1 Peter 
in his A/ypotyposes, and a Latin version or abstract of the Com- 
mentary is extant. See the text in Zahn’s Forschungen, iii. p. 79 sqq-, 
and Zahn’s remarks, p. 133 sqq. 


The First Epistle of Peter was known to several of the Gnostic 
writers. 


Bastlides. 


Zahn (Kanongesch. i. p. 763) dates his commentary on the Gospels 
120-125 ; Professor Harnack, soon after 133 (Chronologie, p. 200) 6 
Basilides professed to be a pupil of Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17. 106). 

Clem. Strom. iv. 12. 81, tva py kardduKxot ert KaKots OpoAoyoupevots 
TAInc1, pde owWopovpevoe ds 6 pouxds 7) 6 Hoveds, GAN dru Xprorravol 
wepuores, Cf. r Pet. iv. 15, 16. 
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The Valentinians. 


Clem. Excerpta ex Theod. 12, cis & ériOvpodtow of dyyeXou rapa 
kdyat, 0 Ilérpos pyoiv (the same passage is quoted again in 86), 
ch: mPet. 1.12. 

Lbid. 12, xara tov érdotodov tTiypio Kat épdpw Kat doririw alpart 
eAvTpwHOnpev, cf. 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 

Lbid. 41, Si0rt wpd KaraBodrjs Kéopov cixdtws éyerar i) exxAnota 


exdedexOat, cf. 1 Pet.i. 20 (?). 


The Marcosians. 


Irenaeus, i. 18. 3, Kal rv Tis KBwrod Se oikovouiay ev TO Kata- 
Kuo pd, &v 7 OKTd avOpwror SeeadOyoav pavepwrata pact THY TwTHpLOV 
oydodda pnview. Bishop Westcott thinks that these words have a. 
marked similarity to 1 Pet. ili, 20. The correspondence becomes 
more striking if we compare Justin, Z7ypho, 138 (referred to above), 
and if we add 


Marcion. 


Theod. Haer. Fab. 1. 24 (cf. Irenaeus, i. 27. 3), otros Tov pev 
Kaw kal tots Sodopitas Kal tors dvoceBeis dravras owrypias epycev 
dmodeAavKevar tporedndvOdtas év TH dn 7G cwrhpr Xpior@ kal eis Hy 
Bacirevay évadynpOjvar. Marcion goes on to say that Abel, Enoch, 
NVoah, the Patriarchs, prophets, and just were not saved, because 
they refused to come to Christ. Marcion did not accept, and is 
here giving one of the reasons why he did not accept, 1 Peter. Just 
Noah was not saved, because our Lord said, “I came not to call 
the just.” 


The First Epistle of Peter is found in the Syriac Peshito, and in 
the Egyptian, Aethiopic, Armenian, and Arabic versions. See West- 
cott and Hort, Introduction, p. 84 sqq.; Gregory, Prolegomena, 
pp. 814-929. | a 

There is, however, an ancient Syriac tradition represented by the 
Doctrine of Addai and the Homilies of Aphraates, which ignores the 
Catholic Epistles altogether; see Dr. Sanday’s article in Studia 
Biblica, vol. ii. p. 245 sqq. 

It existed also in the Vetus Latina, though only fragments are 
now extant, 1 Pet. i. r-12 in s (Gregory, p. 966); 1 Pet. i. 8-10, 
ii. 20-ii1. 7, iv. 10 to end in g (Gregory, pp. 967, 968). But Westcott 
and Hort (p. 83) consider that g exhibits “a later (? Italian) text,” 
and that “the palimpsest fragments of 1 Peter accompanying s of 
the Acts are apparently Vulgate only.” 

The First Epistle of Peter is found in all the catalogues of the 
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New Testament given by Bishop Westcott in Appendix D of his 
Canon, and also in the Cheltenham List (see Dr. Sanday, Studia 
Biblica, vol. iii. p. 217). No one of these catalogues is older in its 
present shape than the fourth century. 

On the other hand, it is not to be found in the Wuratorianum, 
which probably belongs to the end of the second century (see Light- 
foot, Clement of Rome, ii. p. 405 sqq.; Westcott, Canon, p. 521; 
Geschichte der altch. Litteratur, p. 646). 

The Muratorianum is mutilated both at the beginning (where 
the notice of Matthew and Mark has perished) and at the end. It 
treats in succession of the Gospels of Luke and John, the Johannine 
Epistles, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Gnostic forgeries, Jude, two 
Epistles of John, Wisdom, the Apocalypse of John, the Apocalypse of 
Peter, Hermas, other Gnostic and Montanist vé6@a. In the existing 
text there is no mention of Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, James, 3 John. 

There is at least one lacuna in the text. The notice of Acts 
ends with the words szcuée et semote passione petri euidenter declarat. 
sed profectioné pault ab urbes ad spania proficescentis. ‘‘The passion 
of Peter” may refer to John xxi. 18, 19, or to 2 Pet. 1.144; the 
journey of Paul to Spain is mentioned only in Rom. xv. 24. It is 
clear that some words, we cannot guess how many, have dropped 
out here. 

Again, the three Catholic Epistles are introduced in a very 
peculiar way, in the midst of a list of vé6a and dytiAcydueva. After 
speaking of Marcionite documents, which are to be rejected, be- 
cause ‘‘gall must not be mingled with honey,” the text proceeds: 
epistola sane tude et superscrictio tohannis duas in catholica habentur. 
The apologetic sane, “it is true that,” seems to imply, what we 
gather from the general run of the passage, that the three Epistles 
named here had all been challenged. The Epistles of John had 
already been mentioned immediately after the Gospel, but it is not 
stated there how many they were. Now, if for the corrupt super- 
scrictio we take Dr. Westcott’s emendation superscripti, “of the 
before-named John,” it may very well be the case that the A/ura- 
torianum is here defending 2 and 3 John and Jude. It is possible, 
however, though less probable, that the right reading is superscriptae ; 
and if so, only two Johannine Epistles are recognised. 

It seems highly improbable that 1 Peter should have been passed 
over in silence by one who accepted the Apocalypse of Peter. Two 
explanations may be hazarded—(1) the Petrine Epistle, or indeed 
Epistles, may have been noticed after the Gospel of St. Mark, as 
those of St. John are after the Gospel of St. John; or (2) the 
Catholic Epistles may have been placed after Acts; this is a 
position which they frequently occupy. The words sécute et semote, 
etc., “as also (Scripture ?) expressly mentions in separate places, in 
passages which do not come quite where we should expect them, 
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the passion of Peter and Paul’s journey to Spain,” seem to imply 
that other information about the apostles not to be found in Acts 
has just been given. Such might very well be the connexion of 
James with the Diaspora and of Peter with Asia Minor. The 
author of the Fragment, whoever he was, may have regarded James, 
1 and possibly 2 Peter, r John as undisputed, and have recurred to 
Jude, 2 and 3 John in his list of spurious or doubtful works, 
because he knew that some authorities viewed them with suspicion. 

But conjecture more or-teéss plausible is all that we can attain to 
on this point. 

Some of the Zestimonia adduced in this section may be 
challenged, but the chain as a whole is strong, and the evidence of 
Clement of Rome is very remarkable. 


§ 4. THE RELATION OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 
TO THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The facts collected in the foregoing section prove that the First 
Epistle of Peter was regarded as canonical from the time when 
“canonical” first began to have a meaning. They may be held to 
show that the Epistle is older than that of Clement of Rome, 
probably older than that of Barnabas. We now proceed to inquire 
to what books of the New Testament 1 Peter bears any resem- 
blance, and what is the extent and nature of the resemblance ; 
whether, in so far as it exists, it is such as may be accounted for by 
the general similarity of all Christian writers, or whether it goes 
beyond this, and can only be explained by actual documentary 
use. We must bear in mind that the actual words of 1 Peter 
may very probably be the creation not of the apostle, but of his 
interpreter. 

There can be little doubt that St. Peter had read several of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. In the Second Epistle (iii. 16) he tells us so; 
and even if the Second Epistle is regarded as a forgery, it lies in 
the nature of things that each apostle would desire to know what 
the other was doing, and would take pains to keep himself informed. 
But what we want to ascertain is whether there is anything like 
positive proof that St. Peter had any of the Pauline writings, or 
indeed any book of the New Testament, in his mind as he wrote or 
dictated ; whether his words, ideas, beliefs were in any degree 
shaped or given to him by anybody else. 

It should hardly be necessary to guard the reader against the 
presupposition that St. Paul invented either the doctrines or the 
terminology of the Church. In certain directions he modified both. 
But there is no reason why we should not here apply the common- 
sense rule, that what is peculiar to a writer belongs to himself, and 
what is not is the property of the society of which he is a member. 
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Only, if we are to use this rule with profit, we must look more 
narrowly into differences between the sacred writers than theologians 
are generally willing to do. 

With what books, then, in the New Testament does St. Peter 
display an acquaintance in his First Epistle? The extraordinary 
variety of the answers to this question shows the uncertainty of the 
ground. Early in the century Daniel Schulze maintained that the 
Petrine Epistle was little more than a cento of reminiscences of the 
Epistles of St. Paul; and in recent times Holtzmann and Jiilicher 
think it can be proved that our author was acquainted with nearly 
the whole of the New Testament. On the other hand, Rauch, 
Jachmann, B. Briickner regard Peter as wholly independent. Be- 
tween these extreme views lie others of a more moderate character. 
Von Soden finds a definite literary connexion between 1 Peter, 
Romans, Galatians, 1 Timothy, and Titus. Bishop Lightfoot 
(Clement, ii. p. 499) judged that “with two Epistles of St. Paul 
more especially the writer shows a familiar acquaintance—the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the Ephesians.” Dr. 
Hort entertained the same view. Sieffert even maintained the 
amazing proposition that Ephesians and 1 Peter were written by 
the same hand. The elder and younger Weiss, with Kihl, admit a 
connexion between 1 Peter, Romans, and Ephesians, but assign 
the priority to 1 Peter. 

We will take the Pauline Epistles first and begin with Ephesians. 
The parallelisms most commonly cited are the following : 

Eph. i. 1-3 =1 Pet. i. 1-3. There is no special similarity in the 
Address. In both there follows a benediction of Hebrew type. 
This appears to have been a common form in the letters of devout 
Jews. See the letter of Suron (Hiram), king of Tyre, given by the 
historian Eupolemus of Alexandria (in Eus. Praep. Luang. ix. 34), 
Lovpwv Boromove Bacrret peytdw xaipew. EvdAoyntds 6 Weds, ds tov 
ovpavey Kal THY ynv exticev. On the form of the Petrine Address, 
see note. 

Eph. i. 4=1 Pet. i. 20, rpd xaraBodrAns kécpov. The phrase is 
quite common ; found in the Synoptists, Hebrews, and the Assump- 
tion of Moses. 

Eph. 1. 14, eis drodvtpwow Tis Tepuroujoews=1 Pet. ii. 9, Aads 
eis Tepuroinow (from Mal. iii. 17). 

Eph. i. 14, eis €rawvov tis Sd€ns attod=1 Pet. i. 7, eis erauvov Kat 
dd€av. 

Eph. 1. 21, cal xadioas év defud adrod ev tois éroupaviows trepdvw 
macys apxns Kat éovoias kal Svvdpews Kal kupidrytos =1 Pet. iii. 22, 
*Inood Xpiorod, os eorw ev deka Tod Ocod, wopevdeis cis odpavdv, izo- 
TayévTwV adTO dyyéhuv Kal eLovordy Kat dvvduewv. Here we have a 
remarkable. similarity, yet it may be based upon a common formula 
attached to the common doctrine of the Session at the Right Hand. 
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The names of angels are found elsewhere; see note, and add 
Test. XII. Patr., Levz, 3, Opdvor, eLovoia. 

Eph. i. 21, 22=1 Pet. i. 5, the brotherhood form a spiritual 
temple ; the same thought is expressed in quite different terms. 

Eph. v. 22-24=1 Pet. iii. 1-6. Instructions to Wives. One 

phrase, ai yuvatkes rots idiors dvdpdow as TO Kupiy = yuvalkes troraced- 
pevat Tots idiots avdpacw, is nearly identical, but the treatment of the 
subject is altogether different. Paul is mystical; the husband is 
the head of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church; Peter is 
very simple and practical. 
’ Eph. v. 25-33 =1 Pet. iii. 7. Instructions to Husbands. Here, 
again, the treatment is wholly different. In Ephesians marriage is 
a type of the union between Christ and the Church. Peter bids 
the husband honour the wife as the weaker vessel, because she is 
fellow-heir of the grace of life. 

Eph. vi. 1-4. Instructions to Children. Not in Peter. 

Eph. vi. 5-9. Instructions to Slaves and Masters=1 Pet. ii. 
18-25. Instructions to Slaves alone. Quite different in detail. 

Similar addresses to the members of families may very well 
have been a commonplace. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians abounds in strong words and 
striking thoughts of which there is no trace in 1 Peter—e.g. vioBecia, 
adeois, pvoryptov, dvaxeporAadcacGat, appaBdv, oikovouia, tAypwpa, 
apopyrat (of Christian prophets), rpoopopd, réxva. pice dpyjs, Téxva 
gwrds, wavorAia. Some of these must have been found in 1 Peter, 
‘if the writer was familiar with Ephesians. Not one of the re- 
semblances cited above turns upon a phrase of any significance, 
except the Benediction of God; if this is struck off the list, very 
little remains. 

Dr. Hort says that ‘the connexion (between 1 Peter and 
Ephesians) though very close does not lie on the surface. It is 
shown more by identities of thought, and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes, than by identities of phrase.” But 
others will fail to detect these subtle affinities. Indeed the two 
Epistles may seem to illustrate two wholly different types of mind, 
that of the mystic and that of the simple pastor. 

The majority of critics regard the two Epistles as connected, 
and many believe that Ephesians is the later of the two. Von 
Soden decides that it is possible, but not certain, that the one author 
had seen the work of the other. But a doubt may be expressed 
whether the evidence carries us even so far as this. 

As regards Romans, the passages generally cited are as follows: 

Rom. iv. 24, dv jpas, ots pede AoyilerOat, Tois mictevovew eri 
ov eycipavta Inoody tov Kupiov jpav éx vecpOv=1 Pet. i. 21, dv iuas 
rovs du avrov miaTovs cis Medv Tov eye(payta abrov é« vexpov. Here the 
specially Pauline word AoyifecOo. is not in Peter; the phrase 

es 
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motors eis @edv in the latter is unique (see note); the other words 
are probably common property. 

Rom. Vi. 7, 6 yap darofavaov Seducatwrar dard THs Gpaptias=1 Pet. 
Iv. I, 6 malav capkt wéravtar dpaptias. Neither language nor 
meaning is the same, 

Rom. vi. Il, ovUTW kat dps Aoyiler be € éauTous VEKPOUS pev etvau Th 
dpaprig. Cavras d¢ 7G Oecd ev XptorG "Incod=1 Pet. ii. 24, iva, Tats 
dpaptias aroyevOmevol TH Suxatoovvy fnowpnev. In Peter droyevopmevor 
does not mean “having died”; Peter again uses ducacoovvy in a sense 
which is not that of St. Paul, and duapria has in the one passage a 
meaning which it does not possess in the other. 

Rom. viii. 18, zpos tiv péAXovoray d6fav droxaduPOyvas eis Huds = 
1 Pet. v. 1, 6 Kat THs peAAOvons droxahtarres Ba dons KOLVOVOS. 

Rom. viil. 34, Xpuords “Incods . . . ds eorw év deEtd rod Ocod= 
1 Pet. iii. 22, "Inood Xpicrod, ds éorw ev deEtd ToD Meod. Probably a 
common form. 

Rom. xii. 1, wapacrica: Ta copara tyov Ovoiay Loca, aylav, 
eddpeotov TG Mca= I Pet. il. 5, cis iepdrevua dy.ov, avevéyKar TVEvpATLKAS 
Oucias etrpoodéxtovs Med. ‘This is one of the most original passages 
in Peter: 

Rom. xii. 2=1 Pet. i. 14. Both have ovoynparileor Oat, which is 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Rom. xii. 3-8 =1 Pet. iv. 10, 11. Both inculcate the duty of 
diligence in the use of the diverse gifts of grace. The mode in 
which the subject is treated is similar, but there is little resemblance 
in phrase. St. Paul dwells upon the figure of the One Body, and 
mentions prophecy ; both these points are missing in Peter, 

Rom. xii. 9; To, n dey darn dvumroKptTos. drooruyobvres TO Tovnpov, 
KoALdpevor TO diya’, Th praded dig eis GdAijhovs pirsoropyou= 
t Pet. i. 22, TOS Wuxas bpov Hyvexores év TH braxof} THs adn Betas «is 
easel dvuTéxpitov é« Kapdias dAAyNovs ayamynoate éxrevas. 
There is little resemblance except in the word dvumdxpuros, which 
is found also in Jas. iii. 17. Little importance can be attached to 
pirader dia. 

Rom. xii, 14-19, ebAoyetre Tods Sudkovras buds’ eddroyeire Kat pay 
Katapacle . . . TO aro «is d.dAjAous ppovodvres . . . pydev Kaxdv 
dvtl KaKod dmrod.ovrTes . . . cipnvevovres = I Pet. Vit. 8-12, opdppoves 

a) darodwdvres Kakov avTt KaKod, 7 Aowopiav avrt AowWopias, 
towavriov Se evAoyodvTes . . » Cytncdre eipyvnv Kat dwwfdrw advrnv. 
In Peter ‘seek peace, and ensue it,” is quoted from a Psalm; but 
there is a strong resemblance between the two passages. 

Rom. xilii 1-4=1 Pet. ii, 13-15. Duty of Obedience to 
Magistrates. Here there is a considerable similarity, not so much in 
expression as in the general idea. Like the sections on the Family 
Duties in Ephesians, the passage may be a recognised commonplace. 

There remains for consideration the remarkable similarity 
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between Rom. ix. 33 and 1 Pet. i. 6, 7. Here we find a peculiar 
combination of quotations from the Old Testament which can hardly 
have been made independently by two different writers. For the sake 
of clearness the text may be broken up into its component clauses. 

Rom. ix. 33, Kadas yéyparrae. 

(i.) idod réOnus ev Sudv, Isa. xxvill. 16a. 

(11.) AtOov rpocKdppatos Kat rétpav oKavdddrov, Isa. viii. 14. 

(iil.) kal 6 muorevov er add ob KataryuvOyncerat, Isa. xxviii. 160. 

1 Pet. ii. 6, 7, Sudte-arepreyer ev ypad7y. 

(i. iti.) iSod tiOnme ev Sav AiBov GKpoywviatov, éxA€eKTov, evTYyLov: 
kal 6 mioTevwv er aiT@ od py KaTacxvvO}, Isa. xxviii. 16a 6. 

bly ovv H TYAN TOLs TLIaTEvoVoW" GmrLoTODEL Oe 

(iv.) AiBos dv areSoKiacav of oixodopodvtes, otTos eyev}On eis 
Kehadyy yovias, Ps. cxvil. (cxviil.) 22. 

(ii.) Kat AiGos mpocKopparos Kal rétpa, cKavddXov, Isa. viii. 14. 

In (i.) there is a remarkable departure from the original. The 
LXX. has idod éya éuBddro eis Ta GepedAva Sudv, which is a fair trans- 
lation of the Hebrew (Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation, R.V.). 
In both writers this has been altered, in Peter we might suppose 
because the Aifos adxpoywriaios is regarded as the “head of the 
comer,” in Romans because the stone is immediately spoken of as 
AiGos mpooKopupartos, a loose stone which could not be a foundation. 

In (ii.), again, both writers abandon the text of the LXX., which 
has kal odx as Aov rpocKdupate ovvavtjcecbe, ode Hs mérpas 
aropat. ‘The LXX. translators shrank from the plain sense, and 
boldly substituted a loose paraphrase containing a negative which 
inverts Isaiah’s drift” (Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have 
eis AMOov wpockdppatos Kal eis Tétpav mrodpoaros: Aquila, «is XiGov 
mpookoppatos Kat eis orepedv oxavddAov (Field, Aexap/a). Both 
St. Peter and St. Paul here represent the Hebrew original, but it is 
not necessary to suppose that either invented the phrase Aifos mpoc- 
Kopparos Kal mérpa oxavdéAov. Von Soden thinks it probable that 
both writers used a Greek Bible, the text of which differed from 
that of the LXX (see Swete, lutrod. to O.T. in Greek, pp. 47; 

03). 
3 ie how are we to explain the peculiar combination of passages 
which, as most critics have felt, can hardly be independent? Kuhl 
argues positively that St. Paul has borrowed from St. Peter, because 
(1) the words mucrevwv «.7.d. belong to the “chief corner stone elect 
precious” with which they are rightly connected in 1 Peter, while 
their connexion with AGos zpocKdpparos in Romans is so harsh 
that St. Paul could hardly have written as he does unless he had 
somewhere seen the two passages of Isaiah brought into juxta- 
position ; (2) the whole run of the passage in 1 Peter is easier 
and more natural. Peter begins (ii. 4) by an allusion to Ps. cxviil. 
and Isa. xxviii, and proceeds in his habitual fashion to develop 
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the allusion by quoting the two passages, and adding to them 
Isa. viii. One word suggests another—AiOos évrysos, moredwr, 
Tih, amiorodvres, Gmedoxipacay, ALGos wporKdupatos. St. Peter, it 
may be added, elsewhere (Acts iv. 11) makes use of Ps. cxvii., but 
St. Paul nowhere does so. There is some force in this argument 
of Kuhl’s, though Dr. Hort dismisses it as a paradox. Yet the 
facts admit of a different explanation. Volkmar (de alttestamentl. 
Citate bet Paulus, p. 41) thinks that the early Christians may have 
possessed anthologies of Messianic prophecies, and it is noticeable 
that in Lk. xx. 17 the quotation from Ps. cxviii. is followed by 
words (ras 6 weowv én éxeivoy Tov AiGov) which may be, or may 
have been thought to be, an allusion to Isa. viii. 14. It is possible, 
therefore, that St. Peter and St. Paul may both have drawn from a 
common source (see Swete, pp. 394, 397): 

In the case of Romans as in that of Ephesians the resemblances 
to 1 Peter are quite superficial, attaching only to current common- 
places. As Ephesians is the most mystic, so Romans is the most 
scholastic of the Pauline Epistles ; but not one of its salient features 
in words, in imagery, in argument reappears in 1 Peter. Ifthe author 
of the latter Epistle was really familiar with the great Afologia of St. 
Paul, it is most singular that he should never draw any distinction 
between Grace and Works, Spirit and Letter, Law and Promise ; that 
he should omit the figure of the One Body in passages which were, 
as some think, actually before his eyes ; that he should never touch 
upon the rejection of Israel, or that he should speak of pre- 
destination as he does (ii. 8) without a hint that any difficulty on 
that subject had ever been suggested to him. In truth, the two 
Epistles are as different as they can be, except that they have a few 
not very remarkable phrases, and a couple of obvious practical 
topics in common. It may be argued with some force that this 
peculiar combination of agreement in the commonplace, and dis- 
agreement in the remarkable, tends to prove the originality of St. 
Peter. St. Paul might very easily have borrowed any of the phrases 
quoted above. But if St. Peter was the borrower, it is surely a very 
curious fact that he should carefully have avoided every one of that 
large family of words, images, and ideas that St. Paul delights in. 
We can, however, sufficiently explain the phenomena of the case 
by supposing that the draughtsman of 1 Peter was one who had 
often heard St. Paul preach. Or, again, all the resemblances may 
very well be covered by what we may call the pulpit formule of 
the time. 

As regards Galatians, Von Soden rests his judgment on Gal. 
lil, 23, iv. 7=1 Pet. i. 4 sqqs "Gall. 13 e1 Pet ai) goemGalaay, 
24=1 Pet. ii. 16. None of these points seems serious. But, 
if a writer calling himself Peter had read Galatians, it is hard to 
believe that he would not have made some distinct allusion to the 
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second chapter of that Epistle. The fact that no such allusion is 
to be found in 1 Peter may be regarded as a strong indirect 
argument in favour of its authenticity. If the author wrote before 
the publication of Galatians, his silence is natural; but, if he wrote 
after that date, he must have possessed great strength of mind or 
great dignity of position. 

The Epistles to Timothy present little that is germane to our 
present purpose, but the relation between Titus and 1 Peter 
deserves closer consideration 

In the Address we find the word “elect” (Tit. i. 1=1 Pet. i. 1), 
The readers are “a peculiar people” (Aads zepiovovs, Tit. ii, 14= 
Aads cis repuroinow, 1 Pet. il. 9), who are saved by the washing of 
regeneration (Aoutpév waAuyyeveoias, Tit. iil. 5 = dvaryevvay, 1 Pet. i. 3; 
owle Bdrriopa, I Pet. ili. 21). They are heirs according to hope 
of eternal life (Tit, iii. 7=1 Pet. iii 7, i 3, 4), and throughout 
this Pastoral Epistle hope is brought to the front as in 1 Peter and 
Hebrews (i. 2, ii. 13). The readers are redeemed (Avrpotodat, 
Tit. ii. 14, here only is the verb used by St. Paul, =1 Pet. i. 18). 
They are to deny worldly lusts (Tit. i r2=1 Pet. ii. 11), and 
emphasis is laid on the necessity of good works (Tit. i. 16, 
iil. 1, 8, 14) and sound doctrine (Tit. i. 9, ii. 1). Titus is “mine 
own child,” yvjovov réxvov (Tit. i. 4), as Mark is Peter’s vids. The 
authority of the Elder is rated very high, and Elder is here an 
official title, though Bishop may be used as an alternative designa- 
tion (Tit. i 5, 7). St. Paul still maintains his own doctrinal 
position (Tit. ii. 5), and is still vexed by those of the circumcision 
Chitxie ro). 

In Titus we also find another edition of the family duties (old 
men and women, wives, young men, servants), and the special 
phrases troracodpuevas tots idious dvdpdow—épyais, eLovolas trordo- 
ocaGar1: but these commonplaces occur also in Romans and 
Ephesians. 

Upon the whole, the resemblance between Titus and 1 Peter 
lies not in mere words, as is the case in regard to the other Pauline 
Epistles, but in ideas; and these ideas seem to imply a certain 
change in St. Paul’s mental attitude towards discipline and ordi- 
nances. But in this St. Paul was drawing perceptibly nearer to a 
type of Church life older and stronger than that depicted in his 
Epistles of the first and second groups—in other words, he was 
approximating to the Petrine view, and the inference that 1 Peter is 
older than the Pastoral Epistles has much to recommend it. 

The affinity between 1 Peter and Hebrews is of a more intimate 
kind. Let us take the facts as they are given by Von Soden with 
some slight modification. The two documents employ in common a 
considerable number of words and phrases not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, or not in the same sense and connexion, e.g: 
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dvrirumos, maperidnpuos, yeverOat, otxos (of the Church), Adyos Zar, 
eidoyiavy Kypovopeiv, wouunv (of Christ; but so also in John x.), 
dvadépew (of sacrifice ; so also Jas. ii. 21). Other resemblances of 
diction are to be found: e.g. the Doxology (1 Pet. iv. 11 = Heb. xiii. 
21); the final prayer (1 Pet. v. 1o=Heb. xiii. 21) ; eipyvny SudKkew 
(x Pet. iii, 11=Heb. xii. 14); the reproach of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 
14= Heb. xi. 26, xiii. 13); é@ eoydrov tov nwepdv or TY xXpovwr 
(1 Pet. i. 2o=Heb. 1.2). There is an affinity between the terms 
used of the work of Redemption, duwpos of Christ (1 Pet. 1. 19 = 
Heb. ix. 14); dwaé (1 Pet. iii T8=Heb. ix. 28); the plirases 
dvapépew dpaprias (1 Pet. i. 24 = Heb. ix. 28) and favticpds (1 Pet. 
i. 2=Heb. xii. 24). Faith is nearly identified with éAzis, and 
the object of Iaith is the invisible (1 Pet. ii 8=Heb. xi. 1). It 
is the habit of both writers to clothe their admonitions in Old 
Testament words, to use Old Testament personages as examples, 
and transfer Old Testament predicates to the Christian Church. 
Patience under suffering is enforced by the example of our Lord 
(1 Pet. ii. 21-23, ili. 17, 18 = Heb. xii. 1-3). Both Epistles describe 
themselves as short exhortations (1 Pet. v. 12 = Heb. xiii. 22); both 
authors are bracing their readers to endure persecution which is 
impending, and is a sign of the end (1 Pet. iv. 7, 17-19 = Heb. x. 
37): 
Von Soden himself considers that these resemblances are 
sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that the authors 
were contemporaries, and breathed the same spiritual atmosphere. 
The affinities, however, are very close, and the two Epistles may 
be said to belong to the same school of thought, which is neither 
Johannine nor Pauline; on the great question of the relation of 
the Law to the Gospel they seem to be in complete accord. Their 
resemblances should be borne in mind when we come to compare 
the Petrine and Pauline theologies. 

The points of contact between 1 Peter and the Apocalypse are 
that Christians are called dodAo. @cod (1 Pet. ii. 16 = Apoc. i. 1), and 
priests (1 Pet. ii. g=Apoc. i. 6, v. 10); that Christ is Shepherd 
(1 Pet. ii. 25, v. 4=Apoc. vii. 17), and Lamb (1 Pet. i. 19, éuvds= 
Apoc. v. 6, épviov). There is a doxology to Christ (1 Pet. iv. 11= 
Apoc. i. 6); Rome is called Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13=Apoc. xiv. 8 
and five other passages). There is a certain similarity between 
orépavos THs ddéys (1 Pet. v. 4) and orépavos rips Cwijs (Apo. ii. 10), 
and the metaphor of gold tried in the fire is employed in both (1 Pet. 
i. 7=Apoc. ili. 18). For our purpose the most important of these 
points is the use of Babylon for Rome. There is a certain affinity 
between the minds of the two authors; the imagination of both is 
concrete not abstract, and it was not without some fitness that an 
Apocalypse was composed in the name of Peter. But there is nothing 
to show that the one book was known to the author of the other, 
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But there can be little doubt that a positive literary connexion 
exists between James and 1 Peter. The student may compare 
especially 1 Pét. 4, 1= Jas. i, 1 (the Diaspora) ; b Pete a. 6, y= 
Jas. 1. 2, 3 (Soxiwiov); 1 Pet. i, 23-11, 2=Jas. i. ro, 11, 18— —22; 
1 Pet. v. 5-9 = Jas. iv. 6, 7, ro. The general opinion is that the 
one writer was acquainted with the work of the other; and Von 
Soden agrees with Grimm, Holtzmann, Briickner, Weiss, Usteri, 
that St. James was the borrower. Intrinsic probability is in favour 
of this view. We can sometimes explain St. Peter’s phrases by 
showing how he came to form them (see notes on Soxéjuov and on 
dydrn Kaddvrre. AROS dpyaptiGv: this last instance seems very 
strong), while the corresponding phrase in the Epistle of St. James 
seems to have been picked up ready made. Dr. Hort, however, 
is of opinion that the Epistle of St. James was used by St. Peter ; 
and the same view is held by Dr. Mayor (article on Zfzs¢le of James 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible). 

Von Soden thinks that in 1 Peter we cannot fail to observe a 
large number of allusions to the Gospels in some pre-canonical 
shape. This is a point of great importance, for it may be main- 
tained that St. Peter stands appreciably nearer to the Synoptical 
Gospels than any other apostolical writer. 

The use of the leading facts in our Lord’s history is much the 
same as we find elsewhere. Here we have Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
the Passion, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension; the Second 
Advent; the sacrament of Baptism. A peculiar feature of the 
Epistle is the Preaching of Christ in Hades, to which we have an 
allusion in Matt. xxvii. 51-53. But besides these, there are a 
number of phrases which may well be regarded as reminiscences 
of the Gospel story. We may take as the general standard of 
reference the Gospel of St. Luke, to which 1 Peter shows upon 
the whole the nearest resemblance—1 Pet. i. 1o= Luke x. 24, 25; 
Tere, 11,.21 — Luke sav, 26%; 1 Pet. i. 19 =— Luke xin 35 3:09 Pet. 
Pete ke a8 24 1 Pet. 123 — Luke villa: 1) Pet. i) 7 = Luke 
xx 17,185 1 Pet. ut. 9 = Luke vi.'28 5 4 Pet. iv: 10= Luke. xu. 42; 
Tebeuettat2 — Matt. vito. 1 Ret, 1, 14¢— Matty. 10. We may: 
add certain points of resemblance between 1 Peter and the Gospel 
crest. fohn=—1 Pet. i. 3=John ti. 351 Pet. 1. 23=John 1.13; 
t Pep 1, ro=Jobkn i: 29; 1 Pet. 1.25 = Joba-x. 11; 1 Peto vs 2= 
John xxi. 16. Any single one of these allusions may be disputed, 
but much will remain. Von Soden remarks that we do not find in 
1 Peter certain ideas or phrases which are familiar in the Synoptical 
Gospels, especially Kingdom of God and Son of Man. We have 
an allusion to the kingdom in the Bactdcov tepdrevua of il. 9, and 
our Lord never appears to have been called Son of Man except by 
St. Stephen. 

Our Epistle has certain words in common with Acts—zapoukia, 
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mpdyvocis, exrevijs, extevas, kaxodv, EeviLew (to astonish), Xpurriavds, 
dyadvav (in Gospels and Apoc.), dyvova (in Eph.), a0éueros, dmvds 
(in John’s Gospel), dreiArciv, diacwlew (in Matt. and Luke), wyeuav 
(in Gospels), karaxvpuevery (in Matt. and Mark), repréxew (of the 
contents of a document), ovvrpéxew (in Mark), govevs (in Matt. and 
Apoc.). 

A few other parallelisms may be noted; we may divide them 
into phrases connected in Acts—(i.) with St. Peter, (ii.) with St. Paul. 

(i.) Petrine. God is no respecter of persons, 1 Pet. i, 17= 
Acts x. 34; the soul is purified through faith, 1 Pet. 1. 22 = Acts 
xv. 9; Ps. cxviii. quoted, 1 Pet. ii. 4=Acts iv. 11; the Christian 
rejoices in shame, 1 Pet. iv. 13, 16=Acts v. 41; the qualification 
of an apostle is that he is a “witness,” 1 Pet. v. 1= Acts i. 8, 22, 
Vv. 32, X. 39. (ii.) Pauline. Heathenism is ignorance, 1 Pet. 1. 14 
= Acts xvii. 30; God has called the Christian out of darkness into 
light, « Pet. 1. 9=Acts xxvi. 185 feed the flockj=1 ‘Pet. vy.) 2 = 
Acts xx. 28 (or John xxi. 15). 

The evidence of style, vocabulary, phraseology does not appear 
to afford any conclusive evidence of either the absolute or relative 
date of 1 Peter. It has been dated after Ephesians, or after 62 ; 
between Ephesians and Romans, between 62 and 58; or before 
Romans. For each of these opinions plausible grounds may be 
alleged. Such uncertainty attaches from the nature of things to all 
arguments drawn from language or ideas, unless the marks of 
derivation are strong and clear. In the present case, if it be 
granted that there is a connexion, direct or indirect, between 
Romans and 1 Peter, we cannot cut the knot by the round asser- 
tion that St. Paul could not have borrowed from St. Peter. On 
the contrary, the supposition in itself is probable enough. We 
must therefore look round and consider what other means we have 
at our disposal for fixing the relative dates of the documents in 
question. 


§ 5. ON THE ALLUSIONS TO PERSECUTION IN I PETER. 


The date of our Epistle will depend in part on the exact signi- 
ficance of those allusions to the sufferings of Christians in which 
it abounds. It will therefore be necessary to survey the history of 
persecution during the period in question ; and we cannot well stop 
short of the Rescript of Trajan, for it has been held that the 
language of the Epistle is such as could not have been employed 
till after the issue of the famous directions to Pliny. We may 
take in order the state of things depicted in Acts, in the Epistles, 
in the Apocalypse, and in profane history. After this review, it 
will be possible, perhaps, to attach a definite value to the phrase- 
ology of St. Peter. 
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In the Book of Acts the treatment of the rising Church within 
the limits of Judaea proper depends mainly on the attitude of the 
Sanhedrin, though the reign of Herod Agrippa I. comes in as an 
interlude. Even under Roman rule the Sanhedrin, the Court of 
the Seventy-one, enjoyed very considerable power. Theoretically, 
its authority did not exist outside of the eleven toparchies which 
made up Judaea proper; Galilee and Samaria were exempt from its 
jurisdiction ; but wherever a synagogue of Jews was to be found, 
its orders were executed so far as the secular authorities would 
sanction or connive. Within Judaea the Sanhedrin could order 
arrests (Matt. xxvi. 47; Mark xiv. 43; Acts iv. 3, v. 17, 18), and 
could finally dispose of any case which did not involve the death 
penalty (Acts iv. 5-23, v. 21-40). It could even pronounce sen- 
tence of death, though all judgments of this nature were invalid 
until ratified by the procurator (John xviii. 31). The procurator 
was not compelled to guide himself by the Jewish law, but he was 
at liberty to take this course, and often did so. Indeed, in one 
most remarkable case, the Roman governor appears to have had no 
option. If any one, who was not a Jew, intruded into the inner 
court of the temple, he was put to death, and even the privilege 
of Roman citizenship did not save the offender from his doom 
(see Schtirer, Zhe Jewish People in the Time of Christ, English 
trans. II. 1. 184 sqq.). 

Thus in the Book of Acts we find the Sanhedrin arresting, 
imprisoning, flogging, and menacing the apostles. Shortly after- 
wards the rapid increase in the number of the brethren led to the 
stoning of St. Stephen. It is most likely that this bloody deed was 
in excess of jurisdiction ; still it was the act of the Sanhedrin ; its 
method was in strict accordance with Jewish law; and it shows at 
least what extravagances might be and were tolerated by the Roman 
government. The death of St. Stephen was followed by a short 
reign of terror. Pushed on probably by the fiery energy of Saul, 
the Sanhedrin ordered domiciliary visitation. Many were cast 
into prison, and many fled from Jerusalem. At the same time 
it seems to have been possible for Peter and John to remain 
unharmed in the sacred city. But Saul even went so far as to 
set out for Damascus, armed with a warrant, which he had per- 
suaded the high priest to grant, empowering him to arrest 
Christians, man or woman, and bring them away in chains to 
Jerusalem for trial. Such a warrant would, of course, need endorse- 
ment, but Saul does not appear to have felt the slightest doubt 
that he would obtain the exeguatur of the civil authority. Who 
this was is not quite certain; but Aretas, who within three years 
was so anxious to apprehend Saul himself on the same charge of 
Christianity, was possibly already master of the city. 

That Saul was the prime mover and instigator of this violent 
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measure appears from the fact that from the moment of his con- 
version the persecution ceased. Not only in Samaria and Galilee 
but in Judaea, the legitimate sphere of the Sanhedrin’s power, the 
Churches had rest and were edified. From this time the anger of 
the Jewish powers seems to have concentrated itself with undying 
animosity on the head of him whom they regarded as the great 
renegade and traitor, and the chief enemy of the sacred law. 
When Saul revisited Jerusalem for the first time after his conversion, 
we read that the Jews “went about to slay him.” Some years 
later, Herod Agrippa, perhaps taking occasion of discontent excited 
by the famine in the reign of Claudius, vexed certain of the Church, 
beheaded St. James, and imprisoned St. Peter. Peter was released 
by an angel, and “went into another place,”—fled for refuge, prob- 
ably, to some spot outside Herod’s jurisdiction. But the king died 
shortly afterwards, the persecution did not outlive him, and as 
far as we can gather from Acts, the Christidns in Judaea lived a 
quiet life till Paul, no longer Saul, reappeared upon the scene, after 
the end of his third mission journey. On this occasion, again, the 
fury of the Jews seems to have bent itself entirely against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whom they would undoubtedly have killed, 
if they had not been prevented by the Roman government. 

St. Luke, however, tells us little of the condition of the Church 
in Jerusalem from the time when St. Paul began his mission labours. 
There are some words in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
which may point to troubles of which we do not read in the Book 
of Acts—“ For ye, brethren, became followers of the Churches of 
God which in Judaea are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 
Jews” (Iii. 14). There was probably many a scourging and many 
an imprisonment of which we have no record. Even without these 
penalties a people like the Jews, in which the Church is identical 
with the nation, has the power of inflicting, by excommunication 
and social outlawry, sufferings of a very poignant kind. No doubt 
this power was used then, as it is now in India. 

In the countries which St. Paul traversed as a missionary he was 
far away from the domains of the Sanhedrin, yet even here his 
enemies were able to reach him. They drove him out of Antioch 
and Iconium, and stoned him at Lystra. Even in Europe, at 
Thessalonica, Beroea, and Corinth, they were strong enough to 
occasion dangerous tumults. But in Greece the Jewish law was 
held in scanty reverence. Any disturbance came immediately 
before a Gentile magistrate, whose sole care was for the maintenance 
of order. A high official, like Gallio, would not at this time dream 
of going into points of theology; the only question he would ask 
would be, who began the brawl, and the answer might be anything 
but satisfactory to the ruler of the synagogue. But at Philippi, and 
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again at Ephesus, we catch sight of one result of the new faith 
- which led instantly to serious trouble, and was fraught with evil 
consequences in the future. Nearly every way in which a man 
gained his living in the Greco-Roman world was connected with 
idolatry, but the law insisted that every man should be allowed to 
gain his living without interference. At Philippi, Paul and Silas 
were flogged and imprisoned for stopping the trade of some men 
who kept a slave-girl to tell fortunes, and it is curious to notice that 
these rogues were the first to formulate the real crime of the Christian 
missionary. They charged the apostles not with disloyalty to Caesar, 
but with “teaching customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans.” They had seen at a glance, 
with the keen eye of a disappointed tradesman, that heathenism 
and Christianity were two incompatible lives. Later on the same 
cause brought the apostle into collision with the silversmiths of 
Ephesus, who drove a profitable trade in silver images of Artemis. 
These men also found their receipts falling off, and at once appealed 
to mob-law. We read no more of these incidents, but it is evident 
that we have here a cause of hostility which would be immediately 
and universally operative. In every town and village where Chris- 
tianity struck root the local tradesman would find his custom 
diminished, and his shop placed under what we have learned to 
calla boycott. He would protest against this, and the magistrate 
would be quite ready to help him with a strong hand. 

The references to persecution in the Epistles of St. Paul are in 
the same key as those in the Pauline chapters of the Book of Acts. 
In Thessalonians we read of afflictions, persecutions, and tribulations 
(I i. 6, ii. 2, 14, 11. 3; II i. 4). The apostle is afraid that his novices 
may be “moved” by these trials; but the phrases he employs 
and the tone in which he speaks are such as might be employed of 
the sufferings, for instance, of a Hindu convert in British India. 
In Galatians we find only the words “did ye suffer so much in 
vain?” In Romans we read how Priscilla and Aquila had laid 
down their own necks for the apostle’s life; in order to save 
St. Paul they had brought themselves into some real danger of 
death either at Corinth (Acts xviii. 12) or at Ephesus (Acts xix. 23), 
and there isa passing allusion to the sword (Rom. viii. 35), which 
is perhaps not to be interpreted literally. In Corinthians, St. Paul 
appeals repeatedly to his own sufferings as the seal of his commission 
(I iv. 9, xv. 32; II iv. 9, vi. 5, xi. 23). Some of these passages 
show that the narrative of St. Luke gives a very inadequate idea 
of the apostle’s persecutions. It may well be that the Jews were 
fiercer against St. Paul than against the other apostles, and that 
he had really more to bear; certainly he claims this distinction 
(II xi. 23); and again his words may be used to show how much 
pain was endured by the early believers in silence. But the 
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apostle does not speak as if the Corinthians themselves had much 
to fear. 

In the Epistles of the Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles we 
perceive the same tone. The apostle speaks naturally of his own 
chain and his own fears. He exhorts the Philippians (i. 28-30) 
not only to believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake ; but 
the exhortation is not specially pressing or urgent. Even in his 
second captivity he speaks of his own death as imminent (2 Tim. 
iv. 6), but gives no indication of any special peril hanging over the 
heads of the brethren. They dared not stand by him at his first 
answer (¢d. 16); but the apostle would hardly have blamed their 
timidity, if Nero’s fury against the Church had already declared 
itself. 

; So far it would seem as if the ordinary Christian, though he had 

much to bear, was not confronted by any perils, except such as a 
sincere and resolute believer might be expected to overcome. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we come upon an entirely different state 
of things. The Epistle comes from a Church where many were in 
bonds, and many were bearing great sufferings (kaxovyovpevor), and 
its language is marked by that stern solemnity which betokens the 
imminence of the supreme moment. The Hebrews are warned 
against apostasy, as a quite possible and yet absolutely unforgivable 
offence, worse than any death (vi. 6, x. 26-39). So far they had 
done well ; they had taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods. But a 
worse and more fearful trial was at hand. And at last we come to 
the decisive words: ‘‘ Ye have not yet resisted unto blood.” 

Here we have a new language. The time has arrived when 
Christians saw their property confiscated by process of law, and 
when not apostles only, but everybody must make up his mind 
whether he was or was not ready to shed his blood for the Name’s 
sake. The State has drawn the sword. What is the particular 
persecution referred to we cannot say, but it was clearly widely 
spread. It was in full action in the Church from which the letter 
came, and it had begun in the Church to which the letter is 
addressed. It may very well have been the persecution of Nero. 

The Apocalypse was, no doubt, written later. Many had been 
slain for the word of God (vi. 9), one of them, Antipas, at Pergamos, 
(ii. 13). Rome was drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus (xvii. 6, xviii. 24). We need not 
ask whether this language refers to the time of Nero or of Domitian. 
The point is that it is quite different from the language of Acts or of 
the Pauline Epistles. Christian blood had been shed deliberately, 
not by Jews, but by the pagan government. The fact caused an 
indescribable shock of horror, alarm, and execration. After this no 
Christian could speak of tribulation or persecution in the same tone 
as before. 
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What kind of language, then, is used on this subject in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter? 

Christians were spoken against as evil-doers (ii. 12). So they 
were in the time of Nero (Tac. Aza. xv. 44), and so they had been 
by the masters of the Philippian slave-girl. They suffered reproach 
for the name of Christ (iv. 14). So also did the apostles in the 
very first days of the Church (Acts v. 41). They were to be ready 
to give an answer to every man that asked a reason of their hope 
(iii. 15), and even to’suffer-for righteousness’ sake (iil. 14 ; compare 
Matt. v. 10-12). Suffering in St. Peter’s mind does not by any 
means necessarily extend to death, even when it is spoken of in 
immediate connexion with the death of Christ. Thus we read: 
“ Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind: for he that hath suffered 
in the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer should live the 
rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God” (iv. 1, 2). There is but one passage that seems to go beyond 
these: “‘ Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or an evil- 
doer, or as a meddler in strange matters (éAAorpioericKomos ; see 
note on the passage) ; but if as a Christian, let him not be ashamed ; 
but let him glorify God in this name.” It is urged that murderers 
were put to death by process of law, and that, therefore, the Chris- 
tian who is coupled with them must have been in the same danger. 
But thieves were not put to death, not to speak of “ busybodies ” 
(or whatever the word so translated may mean). And suffering, as 
has already been pointed out, need not by any means imply loss of 
life. The passage is, beyond a doubt, ambiguous, to say the least, 
and St. Peter could not have spoken ambiguously, if both himself 
and those whom he addresses were in imminent peril of the death 
sentence. If we recall the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Apocalypse, it seems quite clear that Christian blood 
had not been shed in any formal systematic way by the Roman 
government at the time when St. Peter wrote. 

Professor Ramsay, in his Church tn the Roman Empire, maintains 
that not only is State persecution referred to in the Epistle, but that 
this persecution had already entered on a later and more formidable 
stage. He holds that “Nero introduced the principle of punishing 
the Christians” on the ground that “certain acts which all Christians 
were regularly guilty of were worthy of death” (p. 244); in other 
words, that at first Christians were executed for what Pliny calls the 
flagitia cohaerentia nomini, the crimes and moral offences which 
were popularly believed to be practised in secret by all members of 
the Church. But between 75 and 80 a.p., under the reign of the 
Flavian emperors, a new form of process was adopted. Henceforth 


the Christian was condemned propter nomen ipsum. No charge of = 


crime or immorality was brought against him; he was simply asked, 
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“ Are you a Christian?” Further, the Christian was placed in the 
same class as the sacrileg?, latrones, plagiarit, fures, who were to be 
hunted out by the Roman governors in pursuance of their standing 
instructions (Diégesé, 1. 18. 13); and in whose case no definite accuser 
was needed. Trajan by his famous Rescript adopted in the main 
the Flavian policy, but ameliorated the position of the Church in 
so far as he forbade the governors to seek out Christians, and 
required proceedings against them to be set on foot by an informer 
who should give his name and take responsibility for his action. 
Thus the Rescript “‘marks the end of the old system of uncom- 
promising hostility.” In conclusion, Mr. Ramsay thinks that the 
First Epistle of St. Peter was written ‘soon after Vespasian’s 
resumption of the Neronian policy in a more precise and definite 
form,” probably about 80 a.p. (see Church in Roman Empire, 
p. 196 sqq.).! 

But this elaborate argument is really baseless. There is no 
evidence whatever that a new form of procedure against Christianity- 
was adopted by the Flavians. Mr. Ramsay builds his view almost 
entirely on the words of St. Peter, “If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ” (iv. 14), which he régards as substantially identical 
with the phrase of Pliny, propter ipsum nomen, ‘for the name alone,” 
and takes as meaning that Christians at this time were punished as 
such, and not as evil-doers. But St. Peter tells us that Christians 
were regarded as evil-doers (ii. 12), and he says, “‘for the name,” not 
“for the name alone.” It is surely obvious that, whatever the 
pagan might say, the Christian would from the first regard the 
sufferings entailed by his profession as borne ‘“‘for the name” and 
for no other cause, however the true issue might be disguised by 
the malice or prejudice of his adversaries. Nor, again, can Mr. 
Ramsay be right in maintaining that Pliny followed a mode of pro- 
cedure marked out for him by the Flavian coguitiones. Pliny 
expressly says that he did not know anything about the method 
which had been pursued in these cases. He invented a method for 
himself, and the object of his despatch is to obtain from Trajan 
a sanction for what he had done, and a clear direction for his future 
guidance in a matter which had proved much more serious than he 
anticipated. Certain persons had been definitely informed against 
as Christians (deferebantur). These he simply asked, three times 
over, whether they were Christians, warning them at the same time 
of the consequences of their reply. Those who persisted in their 
faith he ordered for immediate execution (ducz iwss?), except some 
who were Roman citizens; these he directed to be sent to Rome 
for trial there. Here we have an instance of the regular three 
summonses, disobedience to which constituted the offence of con- 
tumacia (Digest, xl. 1. 53). Pliny possessed the undefined and 
formidable power of coercitio. He simply ordered these unfortunate 
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people to give up their faith, and, on their refusal, dealt with them as 
rebels. Later on, an anonymous accuser posted up or sent to Pliny 
a list of many names of persons who were liable to the same charge. 
These Pliny examined ; clearly he had taken alarm at the magnitude 
of the task before him. Some denied that they were or ever had 
been Christians ; these he ordered to worship the gods and Caesar, 
and especially to ‘curse Christ,” and, on their compliance, dis- 
missed. Others asserted that, though they had been Christians, 
they had ceased to be‘So. When these also had justified themselves 
by the same tests, Pliny proceeded to find out from them, what one 
would think he might have tried to learn at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings, what Christianity really was. They told him that it 
was not a conspiracy but a religion, that it consisted in the worship 
of Christ as God, that there were no /fagitza at all, and that the 
reason why they had left the Church was, that the religious practices 
of Christians conflicted with the law against clubs or guilds 
(hetaeriae). Pliny obtained corroboration of this statement by 
putting to the torture two slave-women, who were possibly deacon- 
esses (guae ministrae dicebantur). Upon the whole, he came to the 
conclusion that Christianity was nothing worse than a debased 
and extravagant superstition. And so he turns to the emperor and 
asks whether he had done right ; whether he is to punish Christianity 
as such (omen ipsum), or only wicked and criminal Christians 
(flagitia cohaerentia nomini); whether Christianity is a crime like 
murder, for which repentance is no atonement, or a merely religious 
offence, which change of mind wipes out; and, lastly, whether it 
admits of degrees and distinctions, or whether all offenders, man 
and woman, young and old, are to be treated with the same 
severity. 

Trajan replies that Pliny has acted rightly, and proceeds to state 
certain rules for his future guidance. Christianity is not a crime 
like others, and no definite formula can be laid down. Christians 
are not to be hunted out, like notorious malefactors, by the police. 
The contumacious are to be put to death; those who recant may be 
discharged. But anonymous accusations are on no account to be 
received. They are bad in themselves, and the spirit of the age 
condemns them. 

In these last words the emperor administers a severe and well- 
merited rebuke to Pliny. But Pliny’s despatch throughout is as 
silly and helpless a production as was ever penned. First he puts 
men to death without inquiry, then he inquires, and then he does 
not know what to do. We can gather little from him for our 
present purpose beyond the fact that cogmitiones had heen held 
upon Christians in Rome, probably not long before and not 
infrequently. 

The precise effect of Trajan’s Rescript has been much debated, 
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Some have held that it altered the position of the Christian for the 
better, some for the worse. It may be maintained that it made no 
difference at all. ‘So far as I can see,” says Professor Harnack, 
“Tertullian is the only independent witness for the Rescript in 
ecclesiastical literature.” It is not mentioned in the Rescript of 
Hadrian. In the Vienna persecution the proconsul acted without 
any reference to it; “sought out” Christians ; listened to charges of 
“Thyestean banquets and Oedipodean incest” ; tortured Blandina, 
Sanctus, Biblias, Pothinus, to ascertain the truth of these horrid 
stories, just as Pliny had done; finally, wrote to Rome for instruc- 
tions, and received much the same answer as Pliny (Eus. Z. £. v. 1. 
14, 19, 20, 25, 29, 44, 47, 52). It is not clear what was the force 
of a Rescript in the time of Trajan. Gaius, writing under Marcus 
Aurelius, says that it has never been doubted that a Rescript has 
the force of law; yet again he tells us that a letter from the emperor 
had not always a general application (Gaius, i. 2, 5, 73, in Huschke, 
Lurisprudentiae antetustinianae quae supersunt, pp. 171, 189—the text 
in the last passage is uncertain). Before the time of Hadrian there 
are very few traces of general rescripts (see the Jzdex Fontium at the 
end of Huschke), and they seem to be unknown to Tacitus. The 
Emperor Macrinus, who was an accomplished lawyer (see his Life in 
Hist. Aug. chap. 13), at one time thought of repealing all the 
rescripts of his predecessors, “saying it was monstrous that the will 
of Commodus and Caracallus and other ignorant men should be 
counted law, when Trajan never answered petitions (cum Tratanus 
numguam libellis responderit).” Macrinus was thinking, perhaps, 
rather of favours or exemptions granted by rescript ; but he could 
hardly have said what he did if Trajan’s rescripts laid down general 
rules, modified accepted methods of procedure, and formed a new 
law to be followed in all similar cases. 

At any rate it seems clear that Trajan’s Rescript was not pub- 
lished, or was not included in the directions given to provincial 
governors. It was not known at Vienna; just as another rescript 
referred to by Tertullian (ad Scapulam, 4), by which Christians were 
ordered to be beheaded, not burnt alive, was not known, or not 
obeyed, in his province. 

Yet Trajan’s words clearly dictate a sterner line of conduct than 
Pliny would probably have followed if left to himself. What the 
emperor approves is Pliny’s treatment of his first batch of prisoners. 
Pliny had inquired into the fagit#va. But Trajan tells him that this 
is mere waste of time; the offence is the momen ipsum. Gradually, 
as the issues of the struggle between paganism and the Church 
became clearer, this rule prevailed. The Christian was not allowed 
to plead his loyalty or his moral innocence. His mouth was shut, 
and his trial resolved itself into a plain yes or no. Hence the bitter 
complaints of the Apologists that the Christian, unlike all other 
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offenders, was punished for a mere name (Justin, AZol. i. 4; 
Athenagoras, Suppl. 2; Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, 27; Theo- 
philus Antioch. i. 1; Tertullian, 4fo/. 1). The best illustration of 
the justice of these complaints may be found in the Acts of the 
Scillitan Martyrs (the date is A.D. 180; see the text in Zexts and 
Studies, edit. J. A. Robinson, p. 112 sqq., Cambridge, 1891). 

We have been wandering rather far afield in the latter part of 
this discussion. But the reader who will consider the Rescript 
of Trajan, the way in which Tacitus speaks of the Neronian per- 
secution (Annals, xv. 44), the language of the Apocalypse and even 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, will feel that the First Epistle of 
St. Peter must come in point of date before them all. At the time 
when it was written Babylon had not yet unmasked all its terrors, 
and the ordinary Christian was not in immediate danger of the 
tunica ardens, or the red-hot iron chair, or the wild beasts, or the 
stake. : 


§ 6. DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, AND ORGANISATION 
IN I PETER. 


It has been argued in preceding sections that 1 Peter was 
probably not composed by the hand of the apostle himself—that, 
though the ideas of the Epistle are those of St. Peter, the words, to 
a degree which cannot be precisely ascertained, belong to his 
draughtsman—that the resemblances of expression between 1 Peter 
and the Pauline Epistles turn upon phrases and topics of a 
commonplace kind, do not include any of the favourite words, 
ideas, or metaphors of St. Paul, and generally are not such as to 
prove a literary use of any of the Pauline Epistles by the author 
or composer of 1 Peter, and that the language of x Peter on the 
subject of Christian suffering is such as to lead to the conclusion 
that our Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution. We may now turn to another topic, the realisation of 
the Christian idea as it is presented to us in 1 Peter. The question 
is of some interest as regards the date, but may be called vital as 
regards the authenticity of the Epistle. Does 1 Peter represent, as 
has been said, ‘‘a step in the process by which Pauline ideas passed 
into the consciousness of the Church”? If so, the author may have | 
been a very good man, but he was certainly not St. Peter, though 
he decked himself with the apostle’s name. This opinion is, how- 
ever, widely entertained by scholars of great authority. Professor 
Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) holds that “the author of 1 Peter is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Pauline Christianity,” and 
many other scholars use terms implying that he was a docile but 
not very intelligent disciple of the one great apostle. Indeed, many 
go further still, and regard St. Paul as having given such a stamp, 
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such a direction and impulse to Christianity, that he might without 
impropriety be called its founder. It must be of importance to get 
clear ideas upon this point. 

Let us endeavour, then, to see what is the agreement, and what is 
the disagreement, between St. Paul and St. Peter. It will be argued 
in the following pages that in what we may call dogma the two 
apostles are substantially in accord ; that in the practical sphere St. 
Peter differs widely from St. Paul, not as one who misunderstands a 
teacher, but as one who looks at things from a different point of 
view. It will be argued also, and this is a point that is usually 
passed over, that, where the two differ, St. Peter stands perceptibly 
nearer to the evangelists and to the Book of Acts. We may 
venture to assume here that Acts is a genuine history, written by 
St. Luke, an educated, intelligent, sincere man, who had personal 
knowledge of much that he relates, and took pains to inform 
himself about the rest. 

It is of the highest importance that we should study the 
differences between the sacred writers. As yet this task has hardly 
been attempted except by Baur and Ritschl with their respective 
followers. Baur was a Hegelian, and the Hegelian theory of 
history, with its perpetual thesis and antithesis, led him to imagine 
that there were great differences in dogma between the Twelve and 
St. Paul. Yet Hegelianism has the great merit of giving to Art, 
Knowledge, and Discipline their true value as means of education. 
Ritschl was a Kantian, and Kantism may be called the philosophy 
cf Lutheranism. From the Kantian point of view Art, Knowledge, 
and Discipline have no religious worth, and the one thing necessary 
is Faith. Hence the disciplinary system of 1 Peter is to be 
regarded as a degradation or misapprehension of the Pauline view 
of freedom. On the other hand, theologians as a rule have refused 
to see any differences at all. One school has interpreted the whole 
of the New Testament in terms of St. Peter, another in terms of 
St. Paul. Since the time of Mr. Maurice there has been a strong 
tendency in England to make St. John the norm. But the duty of 
the critic is neither to separate things which are the same, nor to 
confuse things which are different. Harmonising, as it is wrongl 

4 alled, is the more pressing danger of the two. Out of it flowa 
\ fe mutual excommunications, and by it we impoverish the rich 
variety of the Christian life. 

There are, as is well known, grave practical differences between 
eminent and sincere Christians. Is it absurd to maintain that these 
differences have always existed, that they are to be found in the 
Gospels, that they correspond to the ancient and inevitable distinc- 
tion between the Realist and the Nominalist, that they caused as 
much heat in primitive times as in our own, that they brought even 
apostles into sharp antagonisms, that in effect St. Peter was the first 
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great High Churchman, and St. Paul the first great Low Church- 
man? At any rate we may look at matters from this point of view, 
and endeavour to ascertain how far it is in agreement with facts. 

That the dogmatic teaching of the two apostles was identical we 
know on indisputable authority, that of St. Paul himself. In the 
Conference at Jerusalem the apostles “added nothing to him,” in 
other words they approved his creed, there was no dispute about 
the essential points of the truth of the gospel (Gal. 11. 6). And at 
a moment when St. Paul’s feclings were warmly excited, and he was 
the less likely to minimise differences, he based his rebuke of St. 
Peter on the very fact that in theology they occupied common 
ground: ‘We, who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the 
Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ” (Gal. ii. 15, 16). Such words < 
could not possibly have been uttered and written down, after time 
for reflexion had intervened, if St. Paul had been divided from St. 
Peter by such a gulf as Baur imagined. 

Let us endeavour to see how the matter stands. It will be well 
to begin by considering how far the theology of the Epistle agrees 
with the doctrine of St. Peter, as he is depicted by St. Luke in the 
Book of Acts. The following points call for notice. In Acts (ii. 
22) St. Peter calls the Saviour “Iycotv tov Nofwpaiov. In the 
Epistle the name Jesus is not used by itself, and the nickname 
“‘Nazoraean” has given way to the other nickname “Christian ” 
(see note on 1 Pet. iv. 16). In the Epistle we do not find the 
phrase zats cot (Acts iii. 13) ; but the passage of Isaiah, from which 
the phrase is taken, is constantly before the writer’s eyes. Much 
significance has been found in two expressions that are used by St. 
Peter in Acts—dvdpa drrodederypévov amd tod cod (ii. 22), and Kvpuov 
abrov Kat Xpiorov 6 Oeds éroince (ii. 36)—which have been thought to 
involve what was afterwards known as the Adoptianist view. But 
they do not necessarily involve it, and language of precisely the 
same character is found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the author 
of which was certainly not an Adoptianist (1. 2, dv €0nxe kAnpovdpov 
mévrwv, Ov ov Kal éroince Tovs aidvas: 4, KpeiTTwy yevopmevos TOV 
dyyéAov: iii, 2, “Inoodv muotov dvta 76 Tovjoavte airdv). The 
relation between the divine and human natures of our Lord is not 
expressed in the New Testament with the precision insisted upon 
by later theology. Even St. John writes that “the Word became 
flesh” (i. 14), and in the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs we 
find phrases that might seem to involve psilanthropism side by side 
with others that might be interpreted as Sabellianism (see Sinker’s 
Introduction, p. 91 sqq.). But the broad similarity between the 
Peter of the Acts and the Peter of the Epistle is so strong that it far 
outweighs these verbal differences. In Acts, as in the Epistle, Jesus 
was crucified by the foreknowledge of God (Acts ii. 23) ; God hath 
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raised Him up, and now He is exalted at the right hand of God (ii. 
32, 33), to return once more at the restitution of all things and 
judge both quick and dead (x. 42). Even the most striking pecu- 
liarity of the Epistle, the Descent into Hell, is implicitly contained 
in the quotation from Ps. xvi. (Acts il. 25 sqq.), whichis not applied 
to our Lord elsewhere in the New Testament. To Christ, again, all 
the prophets give witness (x. 43); He is Lord of all (x. 36), and for 
His Name the disciples suffer shame (v. 41). 

The last two passages are of the greatest importance. In the 
Epistle “the word of the living God” is “the word of the Lord” 
(i. 23, 25), and also the word of the spirit of Christ which spoke in 
the prophets (i. 11). Again, the Lord of the Psalmist is Christ 
(ii. 3). Thus the Name of Christ for which the Christian suffers 
reproach (iv. 14), is that same Name of the Lord on which whoso- 
ever calleth shall be saved, the only Name given under heaven 
among men whereby they can be saved (Acts li. 21, iv. 12). It is 
St. Paul’s “Name that is above every name” (Eph. i. 21; Phil. 
ii. g), and it is identified in many places with the Divine Name in 
the Old Testament. 

There is, in fact, no theological difference of any moment 
between the Peter of the Epistle and the Peter of Acts, nor, on the 
other hand, between St. Peter and St. Paul. Our Epistle opens with 
the Three Names of the Trinity, and assigns to each a distinct 
part in the redemption of mankind. God is the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as in Eph. i. 3 and in the Gospel of St. 
John xx. 17. He is also our Father (i. 17), as Creator (iv. 19), and 
Regenerator (i. 3). To Him belong foreknowledge and election 
(i. 2), judgment (i. 17), great mercy (i. 3), our calling (v. 10) and 
stablishing because He is the giver of all grace. The Son is Lord 
(i. 3), in such a sense that passages used in the Old Testament of 
Jehovah may without fear be applied to Him (ii. 3). To Hima 
doxology is addressed (iv. 11). He it was that inspired the 
prophets (i. 11). He was the spotless Lamb by whose blood we 
are redeemed (i. 19). He suffered for us, the just for the unjust 
(iii. 18). He was our sin-offering and expiation (ii. 24, iii. 18), and 
is our Pattern (ii. 21), Shepherd (ii. 25), and Overseer. He de- 
scended into Hades to preach to the dead (iii. 19, iv. 6), ascended 
into heaven, is on the right hand of God (iii. 22), and shall come 
again in the Revelation of Glory to bestow the amaranthine crown 
(v. 4). The Spirit is one of the Three (i. 2), and a Person, for 
mvetwa in our Epistle means a personality (see below), who was 
“sent” from heaven to forward the preaching of the gospel (i. 12). 
He sanctifies (i. 2), and rests upon the Christian (iv. 14), as the 
Spirit of glory and of God. 

Two points only are peculiar to St. Peter—the preaching in 
Hades, which is probably alluded to in Matt. xxvii. 51, 52, and 
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possibly in Eph. iv. 9; and the inspiration of prophecy by Christ, 
which may be found without great difficulty in 2 Cor. iil. 7 sqq. 
We can therefore easily understand the appeal made by St. Paul to 
St. Peter at Antioch on the ground of their common belief. The 
creed was the same, though the manner in which it expressed itself 
in conduct might be very different. 

For all those terms that we use in theology may be employed in 


two senses, the Mystic and the Disciplinarian. These two words 


denote not a difference in the thing believed, but a difference in the 
way of believing it.. Let us try to make this clear without going too 
far into metaphysics. 

A Disciplinarian is one who hears God speaking to him; a 
Mystic is one who feels the presence of God within. The former 
says, “Christ is my Saviour, Shepherd, Friend, my Judge, my 
Rewarder” ; the latter says, ‘‘ Not I live, but Christ liveth in me.” 
The former sedulously distinguishes the human personality from the 
divine ; the latter desires to sink his own personality in the divine. 
Hence the leading Disciplinarian ideas are Grace considered as a 
gift, Law, Learning, Continuity, Godly Fear—in all these human 
responsibility is kept steadily in view. But the leading Mystic ideas 
are Grace as an indwelling power, Freedom, the Inner Light, 
Discontinuity (Law and Gospel, Flesh and Spirit, World and God), 
and Love. Nothing is more difficult than to define these two 
tendencies in the abstract, because they run into one another in 
shapes of manifold diversity. Yet it is easy in practice to see the 
difference between, for instance, William Laud and George Fox. 
A great part of the difficulty of discrimination arises from the fact 
that many people use mystic language, though they are really and 
truly disciplinarians. 

Now this is just the difference of which we are sensible in 
reading the Pauline and the Petrine Epistles. Let us compare 
the two theologies from this point of view. 

In x Peter, God though full of mercy (i. 3), and the giver of all 
grace (v. 10), is above all holy (i. 15), and mighty (v. 6); our 
chastening Father, who sends suffering for our good (iv. 19, Vv. 
5 sqq.); the just Judge (i. 17); and on all these accounts He is to 
be feared with godly fear (i. 17, il. 17). St. Peter does not speak 
of loving God, though Christians love Christ with joy unspeakable 
(i. 8). Throughout the Epistle the attitude is one of profound 
awe and reverence. Bishop Butler was a true disciple of St. 
Peter. 

On the other hand, St. Paul’s thought tends rather to the love 
of God, to joy in God (Rom. v. 8, viii. 39); and God is not merely 
Judge, Rewarder, Father, but that infinite and eternal Spirit who 
shall one day fill all things, and in whom all things shall find 
perfect rest (1 Cor. xv. 28). St. Peter teaches that after this. life 
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we shall meet God, and that this must be an awful thought even 
to the righteous (iv. 18). St. Paul rejoices in the expectation of 
knowing even as we are known, and seeing face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 
12, 13). It is sufficient briefly to refer to those many passages 
where St. Paul dwells on the unity of the believer with God in 
Christ (1 Cor. vi. 17). 

Both these views of the spiritual life have been taken by great 
saints, and both are to be found in the Gospels. What we are to 
observe is that St. Paul’s view is the more mystical, and that St. 
Peter’s view is the more disciplinarian. It will be remembered 
with what sympathy St. Paul quoted upon the Areopagus the words 
of the Greek mystic—“ For in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being ; as certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also His offspring.” 

This general difference of intention makes itself felt at every 
point. We may select by way of illustration a few striking instances. 

Take ziors. St. Paul uses this word in more than one shade 
of meaning, and nowhere exactly defines it. Yet we may say that 
to him it signifies much more than loving trust. It is the comfort- 
able sense of the Lord’s presence in the heart, whereby the believer 
is able to say, “Yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which now I live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself up for me” (Gal. ii. 20). It is because of this mystic sense 
of faith as producing a real unifying contact between the soul and 
Christ, that St. Paul is able to speak of the believer as justified by 
faith and not by works of law. He is so justified because he has 
within him the Source of life and righteousness, because by faith 
he is one with the Risen Lord. 

Now, compare the language of St. Paul with that of St. James, 
“By works a man is justified, and not by faith only.” St. James 
has been harmonised with St. Paul, but only by force. It is palpable 
that the two use “faith” and “‘justify” in different senses. St. 
Peter says that good conduct is thankworthy (ii. 19), that the 
righteous man is hardly saved (iv. 18); and these phrases imply a 
similar conception to that of St. James. Conduct is something ; 
it springs from the motive, and receives its value from the motive ; 
yet at the same time it reacts upon the motive. In the view of 
St. Paul, action is merely the sign of the inspiration within, and has 
no other value ; in that of St. Peter and St. James it is not merely 
the sign of faith, but the necessary condition of a higher and stronger 
faith. Neither St. Peter nor St. James would have denied that the 
Christian is saved by faith, though probably they would not have 
said that he is justified by faith (cf. 1 Pet. i. 5, 9 with Gal. ii. 16). 
But to them faith is not so much the presence of God in the heart, 
as the steadfast will to follow God through all the trials of life. The 
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practical difference between these two conceptions of the same 
thing is very great indeed, as we know from history. 

St. Peter does not define Faith, but he uses the word in the 
same sense as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. “ Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen... he that cometh unto God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him” (Heb. 
xi. I, 6). It is not merely belief, which may be non-moral or 
even immoral (Jas. it 1g),-but strong conviction, carrying with it 
trustful obedience in the midst of trials which we do not under- 
stand, godly fear, and the love of Christ. It is not salvation, but 
it is the way to salvation (1 Pet. i. 9); it destroys sin, but only 
through patience under suffering (1 Pet. iv. 1). Strong conviction 
is its beginning, but the blessing of God rests upon the disposition 
which it produces, on the conduct in which it finds expression. St. 
Peter’s conception of faith we may say is simpler, more Hebrew, 
more evangelical, than that of St. Paul. His Faith is that which 
we find expressed in Ps. cxix. 

Or take again the word ydpis. From the mystical Pauline point 
of view Faith and Grace are really the same thing; they differ only 
in so far as the divine immanence, the unity between God and man, 
must have an earthward as well as a heavenward side. Faith is 
Grace, the inner life, the divine life manifesting itself in man ; and 
the gifts of Grace (yapicpata) are those spiritual supernatural 
infusions which testify to the immediate presence of the Holy 
Ghost (Rom. i. 11, vi. 23; 1 Cor. xii.; even in Rom. xii. 6 the 
idea is the same). In St. Peter, Grace is not the life, but anything 
that conduces to the life, any gift of the personal God to the 
personal man, any good thing whatever that comes down to us 


from the merciful Father—the gospel (i. 10), the promised joy of * 


heaven (i. 13), or life (iil. 7), or money and the power of dispensing 
hospitality (iv. 9, 10). Grace is the bounty, or mercy, or favour 
of God. Here again St. Peter is more evangelical, more Jewish. 
God is the good Father who bestows; the Christian is the good 
child, the faithful servant, who receives, and receives more in pro- 
portion to the faithfulness of his service. God’s gifts are free, of 
course, but this thought does not trouble St. Peter. He does not 
speculate about it, nor go out of his way to ask why some men 
receive and some do not. God is free, but He is good, and not 
arbitrary, and this suffices for the apostle’s simple creed. 

One striking consequence of this theological attitude is, that 
in the mind of St. Peter the future outweighs the present to a much 
greater degree than in that of St. Paul, St. John, or the mystics 
generally. Faith has, indeed, a present assurance in the Spirit of 
glory and of God which “rests upon” the Christian, as the 
Shechinah rested on the tabernacle (iv. 14), and causes joy un- 
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speakable and full of glory (i. 8); but it is closely allied, indeed 
it is almost the same thing with Hope, as it is also in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Here, again, Peter is more evangelical; and his 
sober patience is just what we should expect in a personal companion 
of Christ’s after the day of Ascension. His frame of mind is that 
which is suggested by the later parables in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country. 
Soon He will return bringing His reward with Him. Meanwhile 
His servants dwell as strangers, as pilgrims, in a world of trouble. 
They are kept through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
(i. 5); they are to hope perfectly for the grace that is to be brought 
(i. 13); they are to look for the return of the Chief Shepherd with 
the amaranthine crown (v. 4). The Christian has joy, peace, good 
days (iii. 10), but his lot here is one of temptation; and tempta- 
tion is not the bitter strife against evil within, but the crushing 
load of sorrow from without (i. 6, 7). What we mean by temptation 
in our modern phraseology is called by St. Paul duapria, by St. 
Peter émi@upia. The same sense of the inadequacy of the present 
life is to be found, of course, in St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 19); but St. 
Paul had felt a deeper mental anguish, and risen to a more 
triumphant sense of victory than St. Peter. Hence, though he 
prizes hope, he is less oppressed by the deferring of the hope. 

A few words may be added here on the psychological and 
ethical terminology of St. Peter, which is entirely unlike that of 
St. Paul. IIveiua, as applied to man, denotes his soul as a whole, 
considered as immaterial and immortal. It is used of disembodied 
spirits (ili. 19), and is opposed to oap§ as mind to body. In one 
place (iil. 4, ovxiov mvedparos) it signifies merely disposition or 
temper. But St. Peter never employs it, as St. Paul frequently 


* does, to denote inspiration, or the faculty through which man is 


capable of inspiration. He does not distinguish it from wvx7 (cf. 
x Thess. v.23; 1 Cor. xv. 45; 46) or-from yous (chm Coma 
14, 15). Two very important points are here involved. One has 
already been noticed, that, as applied to the Holy Spirit, zvedua must 
certainly in 1 Peter mean Ghost or Personality. ‘The other is that 
St. Peter could not say, as St. Paul does, “the spiritual man judgeth 
all things.” Both the phrase and the idea are foreign to him. He 
points no antithesis between zvetdua and ypdypa, nor, in an ethical 
sense, between rvetua and odpg. Indeed, in the First Epistle capé 
has no moral significance at all; it means simply the body (cf., how- 
ever, 2 Pet. ii. 10, 18), though the desires belong to the flesh (ii. 11). 
Kéopos also is simply the world (i. 20, v. 9), not the evil world. 
Wvy7, again, denotes the whole inner nature of man, the principle 
of life, the personality (see i. 9, 22, ii. 25, ili. 20, iv. 19). It does 
not bear the sense of the lower life of sense or carnal understand- 
ing, opposed to the higher life of reason or intelligence ; hence such 
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phrases as yuyixds avOpwros (1 Cor. ii. 14), cdma Yoxexdy (ibid. 
xv. 44), do not, and indeed could not, occur. Wvy7 is, in fact, the 
very word which St. Peter uses throughout of the soul in relation 
to the religious life. Besides these words, we have duévove (i. 13), 
evvoia (iv. I), érOvpiae (i. 14, li. It, iv. 2, 3), and the Hebraistic 
kapoto, (i. 22, ill. 4, 15). It is a simple, slender, rather archaic list 
of words, just sufficient for the author’s purpose, taken from common 
usage, and clearly untinged by speculation. 

It has been pointed out~in the foregoing paragraphs that the 
Petrine theology regards God as the object of Christian thought, 
aspiration, worship, rather than of experience, possession, inner 
realisation ; that it dwells on the transcendental nature and majesty | 
of God, rather than on the mystic union between God and the 
believer. St. Peter does not, indeed, fail to do justice to the 
experimental side of the religious life; his people have “ tasted 
that the Lord is good” (ii. 3). Still, his view is predominantly 
objective ; and this is at all times the attitude of the disciplinarian. 
He gives very few details of the religious life as it existed among 
his readers; this was not his object. But there are in the Epistle 
a certain number of ideas and words belonging to the sphere of 
practical theology; and these all point in the same direction. 
Everything is simple, easy, stamped by plain, pastoral common 
sense ; everything again is conservative ; the Church has advanced 
from its old Hebrew resting-place, but no further than is necessary. 

The first great point that we notice is, that the corruption of man 
is still regarded in the same light as in the Old Testament and the 
Gospels. There is, at any rate, no trace of the Pauline doctrine of 
inherited sin, and dyapria always means the concrete act, “a sin,” 
as in the Synoptic Gospels, not “‘sinfulness,” as in the mystics St. 
Paul and St. John. Even when he is speaking of the saving power 
of Baptism, St. Peter calls moral evil ‘the filth of the flesh,” and 
appears to mean simply that sin is the yielding to those desires 
which have their root in the body. We cannot absolutely infer 
from his silence that he did not know, or did not approve, the 
doctrine of St. Paul, but he certainly is silent. To another very 
important Pauline doctrine, that of Imputation, he makes not the 
slightest allusion, and we may gather with confidence that he would 
not have admitted it without reservation, for he speaks of “the 
righteous man” in exactly the same way as the Psalmist or the 
Book of Proverbs (iv. 18). 

Equally important is the absence of the word Law. There is no 
sign of any difficulty or dispute, nor is any difference whatever made, 
between Jew and Gentile. Both appear to be living in peace, side 
by side under the same authoritative supervision. We may account 
for this remarkable fact in different ways. We may suppose that 
the whole Church was violently agitated by the circumcision dispute, 
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and did not settle down in quiet for some years; and this is the 
view which has been derived from too exclusive a use of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Or we may suppose that the heat was 
generated by a handful of fanatics, that it was a mere crackling of 
thorns, which never received any support from the Twelve, and died 
away at once; and this is the view which we should gather from the 
Book of Acts. What St. Paul wrote about the Law, except in 
Galatians, is not directly polemical—it is simply the free expression 
of his mystic belief that all external authority disappeared with the 
advent of the Spirit. That St. Peter did not share this belief is 
abundantly evident ; but why should we expect him to write against 
it? Orif he was writing against it, how could he do so more properly 
than by such an Epistle as the present? 

The truth appears to be that, in the mind of St. Peter, Chris- 
tianity itself is a Law, the will of God (ii. 15), the Law fulfilled, 
transfigured, re-established on a surer foundation by Jesus Christ, 
yet still in its eternal elements, in its essential nature as Law, lying 
at the root of all moral life. Hence in St. Peter we find that same 
sense of the continuity of history which is so nobly expressed in 
Hebrews. There has been no rejection of the Jew; he has simply 
been called like everybody else to move onto ahigher plane. ‘There 
is no antithesis between Law and Promise. The titles of the chosen 
people are transferred without hesitation to the Christian community. 
The Christians are priests, kings, a holy nation, the people that God 
always had in view ; they are the Diaspora, pilgrims like Abraham ; 
and all good women are daughters of Sarah. There is no trace of 
bitterness against the Jews. In a word, history flows on from the 
far past to the present in a widening but continuous stream. 

Closely allied to the continuity of the faith is its authority. In 
the view of St. Paul there is no authority except that of the inner 
light ; the spiritual man judgeth all things, and is judged of none. 
Freedom is emancipation from all external control; it is based on 
that conscious union with God which lifts a man above all precepts 
and ordinances. 

But there is another view that Grace (as John Wesley said) is 
not necessarily Light, and that, at the outset of the spiritual life, 
men must do, not because they understand and love, but in order 
that they may understand and love. 

Here, again, we may test the difference between the apostles at 
many significant points. In the eyes of St. Peter all Christians are 
“babes” (ii. 2); it is their natural estate in this life, and to the end 
of their earthly probation they need to be fed with the “ milk” of 
God’s word. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, influenced, 
perhaps, by some writer of the same school as Philo, speaks of the 
Catechism as “ milk” for babes, and contrasts it with the “strong 
meat,” the deeper and wider belief of the grown-up Christian. Still 
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he seems to mean that the lower belief of obedience is a natural 
preparation for the higher belief of intelligence, that as a regular 
thing men do rise through the state of Law to the state of Freedom. 
This attitude we may call that of disciplinary mysticism (Heb. v. 12, 
13). But to the mind of St. Paul the evil of this lower stage is 
more obvious than its good. ‘“ Milk” is the food of the carnal, of 
the weak brother who sets great store by externals, and is always 
ready to quarrel about them. To him the “babe” is not the 
Christian, as to St. “Peter,“nor the novice, as to the author of 
Hebrews, but the formalist, the disciplinarian (1 Cor. iii. 1). Ob- 
viously St. Peter would restrict within reasonable limits that right 
of private judgment which St. Paul bestows without reserve on 
all Christians. Notice again the use of the word zomatvew and 
mouv in St. Peter (ii. 25, v. 2, 4). St. Paul hardly uses this 
appropriate metaphor of the Christian pastor (Acts xx. 28; Eph. 
iv. rr), and never applies it to Christ. Another important word is 
aytos, which in St. Paul is often a noun—all Christians are saints ; 
but in St. Peter is only an adjective—all Christians ought to become 
saints. Or observe how St. Peter directs his people to speak like 
the oracles of God (iv. 11). Scripture is the external norm or 
pattern for all our words. Or, again, how St. Paul relaxes the gospel 
rule of marriage, to this extent at least, that in the case of mixed 
marriages, if the heathen partner desires a separation, the Christian 
partner is not under bondage (x Cor. vii. 15). ‘‘ For,” the apostle 
adds, “what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband? or what knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife?” But St. Peter appears to know of no such liberty, and 
exhorts all wives to be in subjection to their own husbands, “that 
if any obey not the word, they also may without the word be won 
by the conversation of the wives” (iii. 1). 

But more important than all is the entire absence in 1 Peter of 
any allusion to Christian prophecy. The point is of such conse- 
quence that it may be permissible to deal with it at some little 
length. 

In the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke (not in St. Mark or 
St. John) our Lord speaks of sending prophets. to the Church 
(Matt. x. 41; Luke xi. 49). They are distinguished from ‘“ wise 
men and scribes” (Matt. xxiii. 34). Prophecy is a miraculous gift, 
analogous to the power of casting out devils, and might be bestowed 
on or assumed by people whose conduct was not good (Matt. 
vii. 22). These are false prophets (Matt. vii. 15); and we gather 
that the false prophet specially concerned himself with that topic 
on which Christians are forbidden to speculate (Matt. xxiv. 36), 
the day and hour of the Second Advent (Matt. xxiv. 11, 23, 24). 

At the beginning of the Book of Acts we read of the outpouring 
of the spirit of prophecy on the day of Pentecost, and on several 
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occasions we find the same gift bestowed on the newly baptized. 
We may suppose this form of prophecy to have been an ecstatic 
outburst of thanksgiving and adoration ; but this particular form of 
the grace does not appear to have been universal or permanent, 
nor did it make its recipient a prophet in the regular acceptation 
of the word. 

But we meet also with persons who were recognised as prophets 
and of the same family as the prophets of old, because in their case 
inspiration was not, indeed, habitual,—this it never was,—but at 
any rate frequently recurrent. We find them at Jerusalem (xi. 27), 
at Antioch (xiii. 1), at Tyre (xxi. 4), at Caesarea (xxi. 9), but not 
elsewhere. Some of them were men, some were “virgins.” They 
read the secrets of men’s hearts (v. 3), or predicted future events 
(xi. 28, xxi. 11), or delivered special mandates from the Holy Spirit 
to the Church (xiii. 2). Some of them were also teachers (xiii. 1) ; 
and two, Judas and Silas, exhorted the brethren at Antioch with 
many words (xv. 32), explaining to them the circumcision dispute, 
and pressing upon them the acceptance of the Jerusalem Decree. 

One passage in the Book of Acts relating to prophecy is so 
important that it calls for special comment. Originally there were 
at Antioch two Churches, one of Jews and one of Greeks, and even 
at the time described in the thirteenth chapter it is not clear to 
what extent the two had been amalgamated. ‘The Gentile Church 
was founded by men of Cyrene, and Lucius of Cyrene was one of 
the prophets and teachers by whom Barnabas and Saul were set 
apart for their mission (xi. 19, 20, xill. 1). The selection or 
ordination of the two evangelists may possibly have been the act 
of the Greek Church alone. Nor is it certain what it was that the 
prophets and teachers actually did‘! We may, however, suppose 
with great probability that the plan of a missionary campaign had 
already been discussed and approved, and that the whole Church 
was gathered together, fasting and praying for some definite word 
from the Holy Ghost, telling them whither to go and whom to 
send. All eyes and hearts would be fixed upon the five prophets 
through whom the heavenly voice had so often made itself heard 
before. At last the mandate comes and the mouthpiece speaks : 
“Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” A very similar account of the 
method of prophecy is given by Hermas, who knew it well. ‘When 
the man who hath the divine spirit cometh into a congregation of 
righteous men who have the faith of the divine spirit, and inter- 
cession of the congregation of those men is made to God, then the 
angel of the prophetic spirit, who is attached to him, fills the man, 
and the man being filled with the Holy Ghost speaketh to the 
assembly as the Lord willeth” (J/and. xi. 9). What we find 
described here is not the ordinary meeting for public worship, but 
a special assembly of intercession for a definite object. 
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Elsewhere also (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14) we find the prophet playing 
the same part in the selection of God’s ministers. Timothy, how- 
ever, though marked out by the prophets, was commissioned and, 
as we should say, ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. St. Luke does not expressly say that the presbyters laid 
hands on Barnabas and Saul, but this is probably what he means. 

Generally speaking, from the Book of Acts we should infer 
that the gift of prophecy, in the proper sense of the word, was not 
commonly bestowed, that its-form was that of direct inspiration, 
that its expression was occasional and limited. In 1 Peter, James, 
Jude, Hebrews, we read of no prophets at all. In 2 Peter (ii. 1) 
mention is made of false prophets. John knows both of false 
prophets and-of true (1 John iv. 1; Apoc. xi. 18, xix. 20). If 
we take the Pauline Epistles, we find little or no trace of the 
existence of prophets at Ephesus (see, however, Eph. iv. 11), or 
Philippi, or Colossae, or in Galatia, or at Rome. Prophecy is, 
indeed, mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans (xii. 6) ; but when 
the apostle tells us that he longed to impart unto that Church some 
spiritual gift (i. 11), we are probably to understand that he hoped 
to stir up a grace which as yet had not been bestowed upon it. 
But in two Churches, at Thessalonica and at Corinth, we find a 
very different state of things. Both were new Churches, composed 
probably in the main of Gentiles, who but a few months before had 
been idolaters. Yet in both these communities prophets were very 
numerous, and the apostle gave them great encouragement (1 Thess. 
v. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 39). 

At Thessalonica the prophets were busily doing exactly what 
our Lord forbade, they were proclaiming that the day of Christ 
was imminent (évéoryxey, ii, 2) ; and for this error they were rebuked 
by St. Paul. Even in this town, prophetism appears to have been 
very active and, on the whole, mischievous. There were those who 
regarded it with disfavour, and wished to suppress it altogether, or, 
at any rate, to bring it under control by the imposition of restraints 
which St. Paul thought too rigorous. “ Quench not the Spirit,” he 
says ; “despise not prophesyings” (1 Thess. v. 19, 20). At the 
same time he adds a needful word of warning: “ Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

But at Corinth the state of affairs was really extraordinary. 
The number of those who laid claim to the spiritual gifts of speak- 
ing with tongues and of prophecy must have been very large. But 
these miraculous endowments, instead of leading to meekness and 
unity, caused much angry rivalry, which turned even the public 
worship of the Church into a scene of disorder. These were not 
good fruits ; indeed, to speak quite plainly, they are the contra- 
diction of anything that we can reasonably attribute to the Spirit of 
God. St. Paul treats these extravagances with great wisdom. He 
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asserts his own authority, both as apostle and as prophet, with 
explicit resolution. But he deals only with the symptoms, with the 
disorders. He does not name the offenders, nor does he charge 
them with self-deceit, nor does he expressly point out in what way 
their notion of “ prophecy,” of “liberty,” was connected with those 
moral and doctrinal extravagances which he condemns. But he 
lays down firmly the rule of decency and order, the great principles 
of Charity and Unity, and points out clearly the besetting danger of 
what in the eighteenth century was called Enthusiasm. ‘ Know- 
ledge puffeth up.” Knowledge, the knowledge of mysteries, is 
very closely related to prophecy. A close parallel to the conduct 
of St. Paul is to be found in that of George Fox towards the 
Bristol fanatics. Fox was in the same position as the apostle. 
He, too, had fostered and encouraged prophecy, and, when the 
behaviour of Naylor opened his eyes to the gulf at his feet, he acted 
in the same way as St. Paul, not denying his own principles, but 
building the necessary fence along the edge of the precipice with 
authority, discretion, and reserve. 

From Fox’s own account we could hardly guess the nature and 
the peril of the Bristol crisis, and we can do little more than guess 
at the inner history of the Corinthian Church. But in the time of 
Fox, and afterwards of Wesley, Bristol, a seaport and a great seat 
of the slave trade, was not unlike Corinth in some pertinent features. 
Corinth had never borne a good reputation, nor had Greeks ever 
been patient of discipline in any shape. It is in such places that 
the leaven of Christianity produces the most violent fermentation. 
Sudden conversions are common ; and the sudden conversion of an 
undisciplined character is always strongly mystical. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find many prophets in the town, nor is it difficult 
to conjecture what would be the results. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, prophecy bore its usual and proper 
form of “revelation” (1 Cor. xiv. 26), that is to say, of immediate 
communication from the Holy Spirit. Revelation always implies 
Ecstasy (Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xxil. 17), that state which is also called 
“being in the Spirit” (Apoc. 1. 10), and is described by St. Paul 
himself (2 Cor. xii. 2) as a condition in which the man knew not 
whether he were in the body or out of it. It was, in fact, a trance, 
in which sense was suspended, but intelligence, though not active, 
was quickened into a condition of high receptivity. The prophet 
understood what he saw or heard, and when he spoke, spoke intelli- 
gible words. Hence he might be said to edify, comfort, console 
(x Cor. xiv. 3). He read the secrets of men’s hearts (zécd. 24, 25), 
and the hearers might learn from his prophecies (z¢d. 31). Both 
the prophet and the speaker with tongues were allowed to “give 
thanks” after Communion (cd. 16). But the Prophet is expressly 
distinguished from the Teacher (1 Cor. xii. 28). The distinction 
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rests not so much on the matter of prophecy as on its form. 
Prophecy was ecstatic (those later writers who denied this only 
meant that Christian ecstasy differed from Pagan); it was a direct 
communication from the Spirit, a revelation, not, like Teaching, an 
exposition of other men’s revelations. For this reason the Prophet 
took rank before the Teacher, indeed before every member of the 
Church except the apostles. Yet, of course, the same man might 
be at once Apostle, Prophet, and Teacher. The Prophet was an 
ornament, but not an-officer-of the Church; and the manifestation 
of his gift was so occasional that he cannot have been intrusted, at 
any rate in his capacity of Prophet, with any regular ministrations. 
Indeed this is self-evident from the fact that there were women who 
prophesied as well as men. 

When we come to ask what were the precise subjects of Corin- 
thian prophecy, we find ourselves on uncertain ground. Yet, when 
we consider the topics dwelt upon by the apostle, and compare them 
with what we know to have been the themes of prophecy elsewhere, 
we can arrive at a tenable conclusion. 

At Thessalonica, the favourite subject was the Second Advent, 
a question which involved that of the condition of the faithful dead 
(x Thess. iv. 14 sqq.). Beyond a doubt this would be the pre- 
dominant burden of speculation at Corinth also, as it always has 
been everywhere. Hence St. Paul addresses to that Church the 
noblest of all his prophecies on this very point (x Cor. xv.). There 
were many ways in which the prophet might speak of Eschatology 
without infringing our Lord’s prohibition. He might have a vision 
of the angelic hierarchy, like Ignatius, or of the state of the soul 
after death, like Perpetua, or of heaven and hell, like the author 
of the Apocalypse of Peter, or of the signs that precede the Second 
Advent, like the author of the Didache. Even this alluring theme 
was full of peril. It was forbidden to fix a date for the Second 
Advent, and this command was often forgotten. But there were 
some at Corinth who denied the resurrection of the dead. If 
St. Paul means that they denied the resurrection of the body, there 
were Gnostic prophets who did the same thing. 

Again, there were those who defended the act of the man who 
had married his father’s wife (1 Cor. v. 1, 2). St. Paul tells them 
that they are “puffed up.” But it is knowledge which “ puffeth up ” 
(viii. 1), and knowledge is practically identical with prophecy (xiii. 2). 
Sexual irregularity has, in fact, often been justified by pretenders to 
the inner light, and cannot be justified in any other way. 

Another subject which exercised the minds of the prophets was 
that of Church discipline. Ignatius gives us the text of one of his 
own prophecies, in which occur the words, ‘“‘Do nothing without 
the bishop” (Pz. vii.). Hermas also touches on the relation of 
the prophet to the presbyter (/7s. ili. 1. 8, 9), and Montanism was 
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largely concerned with this point. If there were prophecies on the 
one side, there would be prophecies also on the other, and certainly 
the Corinthian prophets, numerous and self-assertive, and claiming 
some authority in the regulation of public worship, would not 
tamely submit to the direction of officials. Indeed, in the Corin- 
thian Church we cannot affirm with confidence that there were any: 
officials at all. 
To some extent the Corinthians must have been self-deluded. 
The genuine spirit of prophecy has never been given to masses of 
men ; nor can it often have been bestowed upon those who, but the 
other day, were worshipping stocks and stones, and contaminated 
by the vices of such a city as Corinth. But St. Paul could not 
absolutely forbid this outbreak of fanaticism. He was himself the 
fe most remarkable of Christian prophets, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
longing unspeakably to see others like himself. He would believe 
the best. After all, among the tares would be blades of wheat, and 
he would not dare to run the risk of plucking up these. But the 
consequences are very clearly to be discerned. The Church of 
Corinth was full of the most shocking disorders, both in faith (1 Cor. 
xv. 12) and in morals. If there was any control there, we cannot 
see where it resided, or what was its good. It is not too much to 
say, that if this form of prophetism had not disappeared, the Church 
could not possibly have endured. 
| Prophetism sums up in one word the difference between St. Paul 
‘the mystic and St. Peter the disciplinarian. Where a body of 
prophets has assumed the direction of affairs, discipline 1s impos- 
sible. But it is evident that the confusion which reigned at Corinth, 
and possibly in a lower degree at Thessalonica, was abnormal. The 
vast majority of the Churches were, as they had been from the first, 
carefully instructed and diligently supervised ; and what is true of a 
couple of Greek communities in Europe is by no means true of 
Asiatic Christianity. How things were ordered in the Eastern 
Churches we can gather with confidence from the notices in the 
Book of Acts, from 1 Peter, from Hebrews, and from the Letters 
to the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse. Indeed, the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul tell the same tale. 

The communities addressed in 1 Peter were clearly under strict 
and sober government; but their organisation, as far as we are able 
to descry it, was of a very simple, primitive kind. In the first place, 
the writer does not use the word “Church,” a peculiarity which he 
shares with Hebrews, for in that Epistle also, “Church,” though 
it twice occurs (ii. 12, in quotation from O.T., xii. 23), does not 
bear its familiar technical sense. He calls himself “an apostle 
of Jesus Christ” (i. 1), or, what is the same thing, ‘a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ” (v. 1); but he writes with the greatest modesty 
in.a tone of exhortation, not of command, exhorting, not rebuking, 
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calling himself a brother of the presbyters. Nothing in the Epistle 
is more authoritative than the brief emphatic phrase in which he 
commends the faithfulness of so eminent a man as_ Silvanus. 
Clearly he expected to be heard with deference ; but the tone is just 
what we should have expected in St. Peter, and just what we should 
not have expected in anyone masquerading under his name. He 
addresses his readers as the Dispersion, the brethren or brotherhood 
(“the brethren” is a familiar phrase in Acts), and uses the word 
“Christian.” If there-were any widows or orphans receiving 
regular assistance from the common fund, at any rate they are not 
mentioned. The Deacon possibly did not exist, certainly is not 
named. There was no Bishop; the noun ézicxoros is used of 
Christ (ii. 25), and the verb émwxomety of the Presbyters (v. 2), in a 
manner which shows us how the title came into being asa synonym 
for Shepherd; but it has not as yet definitely assumed an official 
sense. On the other hand, the Presbyter who, as we know from 
Acts, was the original rector and pastor of the Church, wields great 
authority, which he is strongly admonished to exert with willingness, 
uprightness, and sobriety. Of the Sacraments, Baptism is spoken of 
as having a saving power (ili. 21) ; the Eucharist is not mentioned. 

Thus the organisation also appears to be marked by the same 
primitive simplicity that we have noticed as characteristic of the 
Epistle in other points. If we attach any historical value to Acts 
—and how. can we help doing this?—the polity of the Petrine 
Churches is more conservative than that depicted in or suggested by 
any of the Pauline Epistles. 

But, now, if the relation between the Petrine and Pauline 
Epistles is as it has here been described, if in dogma they agree 
and in practice they differ, and if, when they differ, the Petrine 
Epistle is more primitive, as it proved to be more enduring, how 
are we to explain these singular facts ? 

We may say that the sub-apostolic Church, with all its reverence 
for St. Paul, failed to understand his idea of Freedom, that his pure 
and noble mysticism was too hard for them (Svavdnrov, 2 Pet. iii. 16), 
that the time for it was not yet come, and that God sent His people 
back again into the wilderness after a first glimpse of the Promised 
Land. 

But, then, how are we to account for the fact that where the 
Petrine writer falls away from St. Paul he is falling back upon 
the Synoptic Gospels? If his Christianity had been derived from 
that of St. Paul he could not have taken this line. Those who 
started from a misunderstanding of the mysticism of St. Paul became 
Antinomians ; this is what actually happened to many of the Gnostics, 
and to many sects in later times. If the Petrine writer fell back, he 
must have had something to fall back upon. There must have 
been some other stamp of Christianity, some other method of 
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working out in detail the truth of the Resurrection, than that 
described in the Pauline Epistles. That there actually was one— 
indeed that there were several—we learn not only from the Gospels 
and the rest of the New Testament, but from St. Paul’s own 
testimony. 

But if this is the case, why should the Petrine writer be thought 
to have fallen back at all? Why should not his Epistle be just 
what it professes to be, the work of St. Peter himself? 


Vote on Post-Apostolic Prophecy. 


Ignatius describes one subject of his prophetic visions in Z7ai. 
v., Svvapat voely Ta erovpdvia Kai Tas ToTOMETias Tas ayyeAiKas Kal TAS 
oveTacels TAS apxovTiKds, dpatd Te Kal ddpara. 

In another very remarkable passage, P/z/. vii., he gives the actual 
text of one of his prophecies, 76 d¢ Ilvedua exnpvooey A€yov rade 
xwpls tod émickdrov pydev Toueire THY odpKa twOv os vadv Beod 
Typeite THY Evwow ayarare Tods pepiapors Hedyere pupyTal yiverOe 
*Inood Xpiorod, ws Kai adros Tod Ilarpds adrod. 

Here it is to be observed that the subject-matter is the same as 
that of the Teacher, but that the form is entirely different from that 
of Teaching. The admonitions are given as a direct communica- 
tion from the Holy Spirit, hence in style they are ejaculatory and 
dogmatic, not discursive. 

Ignatius exhorted Polycarp to pray for the same gift. 

Polycarp, i., airod cbveow wAciova Hs exes. 

Ibid. ii., Ta Se aOpara aire iva cou havepwO7, iva pydevds Aetrry 
kal mavTos xapicpatos Tepiowevys. 

Polycarp acknowledges that he himself did not possess the gift 
of prophecy. 

Ad Phil. xii., “‘confido enim uos bene exercitatos esse in sacris 
literis, et nihil uos latet ; mihi autem non est concessum.” It was 
enough for him to follow humbly in the footsteps of St. Paul, 
ibid. iil. 

Here we see that a great and recognised and most authoritative 
Teacher might yet not be a prophet. But before Polycarp’s death 
this grace was vouchsafed to him. Martyrium Folyc. v., dt pe 
Cévra Karaxajvat, With him as with all prophets the gift took the 
form of a vision or voice. 

The prophecies of Montanus, Prisca, Maximilla, and others of 
the same sect, will be found collected in Bonwetsch, MWontanismus, 
p. 197 sqq. 

Tertullian says of them, de exhort. cast. 10, “uisiones uident et 
ponentes faciem deorsum etiam uoces audiunt manifestas tam 
salutares quam occultas.” 


Salutaves means moral or disciplinary, as in the second passage 
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from Ignatius. Occu/tas means pertaining to heavenly mysteries, 
as in the first. Ocehler does not explain the words fonentes faciem 
deorsum ; apparently the prophet bent his head downwards in the 
attitude of listening to a voice from above. 

Of Ecstasy, Tertullian says, adv. Marc. iv. 22, “gratiae extasis 
amentia. In spiritu enim homo constitutus, praesertim cum gloriam 
Dei conspicit, uel cum per eum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat 
sensu, obumbratus scilicet uirtute diuina.” This agrees very well 
with the language of St.Paul. 

Alcibiades (or Miltiades), Eus. H. £. V. 7. 1, wrote a treatise 
against the Montanists entitled wept rod pi dety év exordoe Aadetv: 
but he was certainly using the word ékoracis in a peculiar sense, 
for it is used of true Christian prophecy, Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xxli. 17, 
and ‘‘to speak in ecstasy” means neither more nor less than “to 
speak in the Spirit.” And the author to whom we owe our know- 
ledge of this treatise of Alcibiades (or Miltiades) goes on to say that 
the mark of the false prophet is not ecstasy but parecstasy—that is 
to say, debased ecstasy. 6 Wevdorpopyrys ev Tapexoracel, @ ererat 
adea Kal apoBia, dpydpmevos pev e& Exovoiov dpabias, katactpépov é 
eis dxovovov paviav Wuxys. The false prophet was culpably ignorant 
—that is to say, he was one so far deficient in morals, or instruction, 
or both, that the brethren could not regard him as a likely organ 
for the prophetic spirit, and his trance was “a madness.” Madness 
will mean frenzied utterance or gesticulation and “ possession.” 
The last, in particular, was a most serious point. Simon Magus 
“gave out that he himself was some great one” (Acts viii. 9); and 
Montanus said, “I am the Lord God Almighty coming down in 
man ” (Epiph. aer. xi. p. 437),—a phrase which is strictly analogous 
to that of the demoniac, “ My name is Legion” (Mark v. 9). The 
idea that the spirit, good or bad, takes possession of the man, 
replaces his personality, and speaks with his own voice, is wholly 
alien to Biblical prophecy, and belongs to demonology or heathen 
vaticination. But ignorance was quite serious enough. It would 
be shown by demanding payment or expecting reward as a prophet 
(Eus. H. £. v. 18; Hermas, Mand. xi.) ; by doctrinal unsoundness 
(1 John iv. 1, 2); and in the eyes of a loyal Churchman by inter- 
ference with the wholesome and apostolic discipline of the Church. 

Professor Harnack (Lehre der zwolf Apostel, p. 126) is inclined 
to regard all these tests as invented by the later Church for the 
purpose of condemning the Montanists. But they are obvious 
deductions from eternal common sense. Except non-fulfilment of 
predictions, for which the existing brotherhood might have to wait 
in vain, the one and only test of genuine prophecy is that of con- 
formity to the teaching and practice of undoubted prophets, of 
Christ and His apostles; and this test all Christians were bound to 
apply at all times under very serious penalties. 
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A careful review of the facts seems to show two things very 
distinctly : (1) that the condition of the Corinthian Church is not to 
be regarded as the normal state of a Christian community in the 
time of the apostles ; (2) that the Prophet is not, and cannot be, the 
same thing as the Teacher. The two functions might, no doubt, be 
combined, but in themselves they are radically different. 


§ 7. ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We may proceed to compare, in the next place, the characters 
and histories of St. Paul and St. Peter. To some extent, at any- 
rate, the investigation will throw further light upon the conclusions 
arrived at in the preceding chapter. 

When St. Stephen was stoned to death the witnesses laid down 
their clothes at the feet of a young man whose name was Saul 
(Acts vii. 58). He was of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
Hebrews, and a Pharisee (Phil. iii. 5), born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but 
brought up in Jerusalem, where he sat at the feet of the famous 
Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 3). He was a Roman citizen, and son of a 
Roman citizen (Acts xxii. 28), spoke and wrote Greek, used the 
Greek Bible, and had some acquaintance with Greek literature 
(Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33 5 Tita. 22): 

We are not told at what age he left Tarsus, but he was probably 
verging on man’s estate at the time, for he had already been intro- 
duced to the study of the Greek poets, and he continued to regard 
the city as his home and natural place of shelter (Acts ix. 30). He 
was no cosmopolitan, and though he passed his early years under 
the shadow of a Greek university, remained a strict Jew. Yet 
Tarsus was a Stoic stronghold, and St. Paul had read and admired 
at least one Stoic poet. He was aware then that there was current 
among educated heathen a view of God as the great indwelling 
Spirit which is antagonistic to any shape of formalism. But doubt- 
less he had imbibed this belief from Scripture, and from the 
struggles of his own spiritual experience—if we may regard Rom. 
vil. 9 sqq. as referring to a time preceding that of his conversion. 
We may suppose that he was a Pharisaic: Mystic of the same type 
as St. James. But we first see him at Jerusalem, approving of 
Stephen’s death, leading and goading on the party of persecution. 

So far he appears to us as well-born, probably wealthy, well- 
educated, still young, full of fiery conviction and prompt resolution, 
a natural leader of men in times of great excitement. He was 
unmarried and childless, and seems to have owed his power 
entirely to the vigour of his character, for he does not appear to 
have been a member of the Sanhedrin. 

Not content with oppressing the disciples in Jerusalem, he 
extorted from the high priest a despatch authorising the extermina- 
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tion of the heretics at Damascus, and was on his way to that city, 
“breathing threatenings and slaughter,” when he was struck down 
to the earth by that Jesus whom he was persecuting. ‘Thus in one 
moment he became a Christian. — 

All attempts to account for his conversion by natural agencies 
are vain. No doubt the way for this astounding change had been 
prepared. St. Paul was familiar with many thoughts of many 


minds ; he must have been familiar also with that lurking sense of| 


disappointment which always besets those who set their hopes on 
anything lower than the highest, and he had seen St. Stephen die. 
But the final blow was struck from Bone with overwhelming force 
and instantaneous effect. 

His change was not from immorality to morality, but from one 
principle of action to another, from moralism to mysticism. It was 
analogous, not to the conversion of St. Augustine, but to that of 
Luther, or Wesley, or Law. But the point is, that these sudden 
changes always leave a mark. A swift uplifting, because it is so 
immediately divine, gives great nobility of mind. It carries the 
man up at once into a sphere from which all forms, props, 
mechanisms, seem very little things, and it imparts great peace, 
confidence, and joy. At the same time it makes a breach between 
the present and the past. The converted man looks back upon his 
old struggles with fear, pain, and horror. For him the hopeful 
promise of discipline and obedience ended only in cruel defeat. 
Of what value, then, can they be to others ? 

The Vision on the road to Damascus is enough to stamp St. 
Paul as a prophet; but throughout his life he continued to receive 
immediate manifestations of God’s presence and care. His revela- 
tions, conveyed sometimes in trance, sometimes in dream ; bringing 
sometimes directions, sometimes prohibitions ; sometimes unfolding 
mysteries, sometimes displaying the formless glory of things un- 
speakable—were very numerous (Acts xvi. 6, 9, XVill. 9, I0, XIx. 21, 
Roe 20 xxi 17, xxv. 23,24; Gal) i. 2:5 2 Cor. xii, 1-7). 
The sense of direct inspiration seems never to have failed him, 
except perhaps when discipline was in question (1 Cor. vil. 12). 
Much of his knowledge in the faith was imparted to him through 
the same channel (Eph. iii. 3; Gal. i. 12 sqq., il. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 3). 
But here we are perhaps justified in making a distinction. Even 
though he never saw Christ in the flesh, he would know, from 
hearsay or from reading, the general facts of the Gospel history, and 
he must surely have learned from ordinary sources the saying of our 
Lord’s which he quoted in his speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 35). 
What he means is probably, that the one fact of the Resurrection 
and the inner meaning of all the facts, his whole theology, came to 
him direct by way of revelation. We find unmistakable fruits of 
his prophetic gift in Thessalonians and in 1 Cor. xv, 
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Such were the salient features in the character and history of St. 
Paul. St. Peter on every point forms a strong contrast. Hewasa 
poor Galilean fisherman, a labouring man, uneducated, rough in 
speech and manner (Matt. xxvi. 73; Luke xxii. 59; Acts iv. 13), a 
husband, and, according to ancient tradition, a father, and he had 
lived in close intimacy with the Saviour upon earth. He was a 
simple pious Jew, if not actually a disciple of John the Baptist at 
any rate the brother of one who was (John i. 40),—that is to say, he 
was open-minded and docile, a son of Abraham who did not pre- 
sume upon that privilege (Luke iii. 8), but was well aware of the 
need of repentance, and was looking for the kingdom of heaven 
and the advent of Messiah. 

He was a married, uneducated labourer. Such men always bear 
the stamp of their class. In England, and presumably elsewhere, 
they are tender-hearted, but slow. They have seen too much of the 

<_hard realities of life to be greatly elated or greatly depressed. But 
they make fine soldiers, who will follow their captain to the last, 

_ and fall where he has placed them. 
| St. Peter is often spoken of as ardent and impulsive, but our 
| Lord called him Cephas, “ Rock,” and the fiery apostles were James 
{and John. He was often the first to speak, because he was the 
leader and mouthpiece of the Twelve. ‘The quietest of men, when 
driven past endurance, are often fiercest; and as Moses, the meek, 
once smote an Egyptian, so Peter struck a hasty blow in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. In an hour of utter despair and extreme alarm, he 
denied his Lord. The Gospels paint him as a man of slow under- 
standing, but strong conviction, of tender, but not demonstrative 
feeling, with an exquisitely delicate conscience, and a deep sense of 
. the majesty of God. It was he who made the great confession, 
“Thou art the Christ,” and yet would have saved Christ from 
suffering and the Cross (Matt. xvi. 16, 22), just as the disciples 
besought St. Paul not to go up to Jerusalem where he was to be 
delivered to the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 12); it was he who at the Last 
Supper beckoned to St. John to ask the question which he dared 
not ask himself (John xiii. 24); it was he, again, who said, “ Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke v. 8); who went 
out and wept bitterly when the Saviour turned and looked upon 
him (Luke xxii. 62), and whose repentance and forgiveness are 
described with magical power in the last chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. The Lord loved John better, but He trusted Peter more 
(Pikessii 31, 32), 5 sone cae Se a ae 
We may imagine Peter as a shy, timid, embarrassed man, apt 
, ona sudden emergency to say and do the wrong thing, not because 
| he was hasty, but because he was not quick. He was one of those 
| who become leaders because they have been called and appointed, 
not because nature seems to have marked them out for command. 
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His defect had been want of readiness and decision. When this 
was cured, he was all the better fitted to be a guide and pastor by 
reason of the weakness which the Holy Spirit redressed. “Be ye 
ready,” he says in his Epistle (1 Pet. iii. 15), “always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh for a reason of the hope that is in 
you, with meekness and fear.” He was meek and fearful, and he 
knew well the danger of unreadiness. 

St. Peter had been instructed, trained, disciplined by our Lord 
Himself, and led on in smooth and unbroken progress from the 
law to the gospel. He was a prophet, but hardly a visionary. He 
had witnessed the Transfiguration, he had seen the risen Saviour, 
he had received admonition in his trance at Joppa, and an angel 
had been sent to deliver him from prison. The Holy Ghost had 
come down upon him at Pentecost. But we do not read that he 
enjoyed the same kind, or the same frequency, of communion with 
the unseen world which was given to St. Paul or St. John. There 
is the same shade of difference that we observe in the Old Testa- 
ment between Moses and Jacob. Further, it is evident that to St. 
Peter the past would not wear the same colour as to St. Paul. 
He would look back with affection and regret to days spent in 
company with our Lord on earth, and he would look forward with 
intense longing to the time when the Chief Shepherd should reappear. 
The interval would appear to him as a period of loss, of hope 
deferred ; and this is exactly what we find in the Epistle. St. Paul’s 
past was one of shame; there was no brightness in it; and his 
heart swells with a rapture of gratitude when he thinks of his 
deliverance from the city of confusion and house of bondage. 

We need not here dwell minutely on the history of St. Peter 
as it is given in the first twelve chapters of the Book of Acts. There 
he appears for some ten or twelve years as spokesman, judge, leader 
of the disciples at Jerusalem. As occasion served, and the frontier 
of the Church was pushed forward, he made excursions to other 
places. We see him at Samaria, passing through all quarters to 
Lydda and Joppa, and again at Caesarea. After this we read of 
the visit of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem, of Herod’s persecution, 
of Peter’s imprisonment, deliverance, and departure “to another 
place.” From this point St. Luke’s thoughts are occupied almost 
exclusively with the history of St. Paul. But on three occasions 
we find the two great apostles in actual personal contact. Here, 
then, it becomes necessary to compare the narrative given in the 
Book of Acts with that of the Epistle to the Galatians (Gal. i. 
15-24, ii, I-10, 11 sqq.). But let us first grasp firmly the key 
to all the difficulties which may arise. St. Luke is writing as a 
historian ; his object is summa segui fastigia rerum ; his interest lies 
in the permanent, and specially in the Decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem, which was the first monument of Canon Law, and was 
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unquestionably accepted and obeyed by the Church (Acts xxi. 25 ; 
Apoe. ii. 14, 20; Eus. 22 2. v1; 26; Tert. de dol. x, 5- Aponte 
Clem. Alex. Paed. ii. 1. 8; Didache vi.—I quote this as a fourth 
century authority. The Decree was falling into desuetude in the 
West in St. Augustine’s time, contra Faust. xxxil. 13). St. Paul’s 
intention, on the other hand, is polemical, autobiographical, and 
apologetic. He wrote in the midst of a very heated dispute which 
touched him particularly. His first object is to show that the 
Gentile Christian ought not to accept circumcision ; and, in order 
to establish this first point, he goes on to maintain a second, that 
his own authority is equal, and even superior, to that of St. Peter. 

In St. Paul’s account of his first meeting with St. Peter there is 
very little difficulty (Gal. i. 15-24 compared with Acts ix. 19-30). 
St. Luke says that immediately after his conversion St. Paul 
preached Christ in the synagogues at Damascus, and does not 
mention his retirement into Arabia. But we do not know how 
long that retirement lasted, and it was certainly devoid of external 
incident. It was of deep significance in the eyes of the apostle 
himself. When he says “immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood” (Gal. i. 16), what he means is that he did confer with 
the Holy Spirit, and did not apply for instruction to the Twelve. 
He looks back upon that time, as St. Augustine remembered 
the days that immediately followed his own conversion, as a period 
of rapid growth and great joy; but he uses it in the Epistle as 
the proof of his independence. It is natural enough that it 
should be passed over in Acts; nor is there any stumbling-block 
in St. Luke’s statement that St. Paul “immediately” preached 
Christ. The very day after his baptism the apostle may have 
given “in the synagogues” some explanation of his sudden change ; 
he was a fearless man, and would not shrink from the ordeal of 
publicly resigning his commission from the high priest. We may 
suppose that he did this, and then withdrew for a brief space of 
recollection, before he felt able definitely to advocate his new faith. 
But, in any case, if the retirement to Arabia lasted but a few weeks, 
the word “immediately” may very well pass. A proof of the 
general accuracy of St. Luke’s information is to be found in his 
notice of the manner of St. Paul’s escape from Damascus, when he 
was let down from the wall in a basket. St. Paul does not mention 
the fact in Galatians, but in another Epistle he incidentally confirms 
what St. Luke tells us (2 Cor. xi. 32). 

After ““many days,” the narrative in Acts proceeds (and by the 
vague Hebrew phrase a period of three years is here covered), St. 
Paul went up to Jerusalem, and endeavoured to join himself to the 
disciples. The phrase is a little singular, and seems to imply that 
he did not address himself to the recognised leaders of the Church. 
His advances were met with great and not unnatural suspicion ; but 
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the good Barnabas, who was always merciful and charitable, took 
him by the hand, brought him to the apostles, and acted as his 
sponsor, defending Paul against those whom he had persecuted, as 
he afterwards defended Mark and Peter against Paul himself. We 
learn from Galatians that the particular apostles in question were 
Peter and James the Lord’s brother. In Acts we read that St. 
Paul spent some time in Jerusalem, disputing against the Hellenists. 
St. Paul himself says simply that he abode with Peter fifteen days. 
We are to understand, either that he spent a fortnight in Peter’s 
house, or that at the end of this fortnight Peter was called away from 
Jerusalem; for Paul’s object here is simply to show that his 
personal contact with Peter had been very slender. For the same 
reason he omits to mention the attempt upon his life and his flight 
from Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29, 30), simply informing us that he went 
away to Syria and Cilicia. St. Luke says that he went home to 
Tarsus. The difference in the form of expression may possibly 
imply that Paul used Tarsus as a centre for single-handed missionary 
excursions in the neighbouring regions. It is difficult to suppose 
that he would be idle, and he would hardly have been invited to 
Antioch unless he had continued to display both zeal and capacity. 
From the time of his flight from Jerusalem, St. Paul tells us he 
remained unknown by face (juny dyvootpevos TG mpoowrw, Gal. i. 
22) unto the Churches of Judaea which were in Christ. In other 
words, he saw them no more till his next visit eleven years later ; for 
we give the more natural meaning to his “fourteen years,” if we 
suppose that here also he is dating from his spiritual birthday. 

So far all is pretty clear. St. Paul had seen but little of St. 
Peter, but what intercourse there had been was not unfriendly, at 
any rate after the first approach. As regards the second meeting 
(Gal. ii. 1-6 compared with Acts xv.) there is much perplexity, 
which we can only resolve by making large allowance for the 
difference of intention which underlies the two narratives. 

The visit to Jerusalem, which St. Paul describes in the second 
chapter of Galatians, has been identified with that incidentally 
mentioned in Acts (xi. 30); but there are many objections to this. 
In the first place, we should be compelled to leave a blank space 
of ten years at least in the apostle’s working life. But it does not 
seem at all probable that Barnabas, having once taken St. Paul by 
the hand, would leave him unemployed for so long a time. Again, 
there was at the time no trace of the circumcision dispute ; and, 
moreover, we still read of “‘ Barnabas and Saul” at that date. Saul 
was as yet known only as a preacher who was doing good work at 
Antioch, and had by no means that standing which is implied in 
the narrative of Galatians. It is far easier to suppose that St. Paul 
does not mention his second visit to Jerusalem ; and an adequate 
reason for his silence is to be found in the words of St, Luke, whe 
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tells us that Barnabas and Saul visited the elders, but does not 
mention the apostles. It was “about that time” (Acts xii. 1) that 
Herod’s persecution was in progress, and we can readily imagine 
that the two Antiochene envoys did not on this occasion meet 
any of the Twelve. But, if so, this visit was perfectly immaterial to 
the argument of Galatians, for the object of St. Paul there is to 
reckon up the number of occasions on which he had seen and 
discoursed with St. Peter. 

We shall be on safe ground if we follow Bishop Lightfoot rather 
than Professor Ramsay, and conclude that what we find in the 
second chapter of Galatians is that occasion on which “ Paul and 
Barnabas” (no longer “Barnabas and Saul”) were sent up by the 
Church of Antioch to attend the Council at Jerusalem. With them 
went certain others; and their journey was a triumphal progress 
through Phenice and Samaria (Acts xv. 3). The question to be 
decided was that of the continued obligation of circumcision, which 
had been causing great trouble. The question had been pushed 
forward not by any of the apostles, but by “certain men which 
came down from Judaea” to Antioch, “certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed” (Acts xv. 1, 5), by the Hotspurs among 
the Jewish Christians. These extreme ritualists probably looked 
to James as their leader (Gal. ii. 12). They would be, as often 
happens in such cases, a sore trouble to their nominal chief, whose 
opinions they exaggerated and caricatured. At the same time, 
James would be extremely anxious to retain his hold upon them, 
and not to see them driven into open revolt. Such a position of 
things is always fruitful of grave misunderstandings between the 
leaders themselves. They want to keep together men who are 
pulling in different directions, and they lay themselves open to the 
charges of tergiversation and of disloyalty to first principles. 

According to St. Luke, the two envoys went up to Jerusalem 
by commission from the Church of Antioch; St. Paul tells us that 
he was directed or permitted to go by “revelation,” by an imme- 
diate communication from the Holy Spirit. The two modes of 
expression are easily reconcilable. A commission from the Church 
of Antioch implied a revelation (Acts xiil. 1); but we may observe 
that here again St. Paul is striking the note of independence. He 
was received with all the respect due to his character, services, and 
position. And yet the tone of his narrative seems to say that there 
was something wanting, something which he does not quite know how 
to express. The main point had been established, yet not quite 
by himself. He had been met by agreement where perhaps he did 
not quite expect it, and he had been obliged to make concessions of 
which he did not quite approve; hence he manifests a certain 
uneasiness lest his authority should have suffered disparagement 
in the opinion of his more immediate followers. For there were 
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jealous eyes and bitter spirits on the watch to magnify and distort 
every point that could be made against him. 

What had really happened we may gather with tolerable clear- 
ness by piecing together the accounts given in Galatians and in 
Acts. There can be little doubt that the main business of the 
Council of Jerusalem, like that of all other councils, was transacted 
in committee. St. Paul tells us of the committee; St. Luke, of the 
general assembly in which formal speeches were delivered and the 
decree was solemnly“adopted. 

It seems evident that in this committee St. Paul had been in 
some sense put upon his trial before the twelve apostles. “I com- 
municated unto them,” he says, “that gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles ; but privately to them which were of reputation, lest 
by any means I should run or had run in vain.” He had been 
called upon to state his position before the supreme tribunal of 
the Church, and had received their sanction and approval. 

This seems to be the fact which St. Paul expresses by the 
singular phrase “they added nothing to me,” that is to say, “they 
had nothing to teach me.” There is an embarrassment, there is even 
a touch of anger in St. Paul’s language here (Gal. ii. 6), which seems 
to spring from a mortifying sense that after all he cannot make 
his position quite clear. He had gone to Jerusalem to dictate 
terms, and those from whom he expected opposition had offered 
none. He had gone as the equal of the apostles, and his enemies 
might say that the apostles had tried and acquitted him. There 
had been agreement as to the burning question of circumcision, 
and yet he had been made to feel that between himself and the 
Twelve there existed that difference of principle which, though it 
can hardly be defined, often divides men like a river. 

One of the most difficult sentences in St. Paul’s narrative is that 
in which he describes the result of the conference: ‘ James, 
Cephas, and John, who were reputed to be pillars” (here again the 
note of irony is heard), “gave to me and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship; that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto 
the circumcision.” There was a compact, St. Paul says. The field 
of labour was divided. Each party was to take its own way, but 
within its own sphere. 

But how is this to be understood? St. Paul himself constantly 
preached to Jews after this date, and, in fact, never ceased to do so. 
At Corinth he turned away in despair from blaspheming Jews (Acts 
xvili. 6) ; yet at Ephesus, again, he preached in the synagogue (Acts 
xix. 8), and almost his first act on arriving in Rome was to call 
together the chief of the Jews (Acts xxviii. 17). St. Peter, on the 
other hand, visited Antioch; and though St. Paul blamed the 
conduct, he made no complaint of the presence of his brother 
apostle. St. Peter again, if he had not actually preached in Corinth, 
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which is far from unlikely, had friends there, and a party known 
by his name; yet here, again, St. Paul does not assert that any 
compact had been broken. The brethren of the Lord again were 
known at Corinth; and St. John, perhaps in St. Paul’s lifetime, 
exercised authority over the Seven Churches of Asia. Other 
apostles again are connected by strong tradition with Gentile 
Churches. Nor, in the case of Peter and John, can we see any 
reason for such a positive delimitation of the sphere of work as 
seems to be here indicated. Neither of them taught the universal 
necessity of circumcision; both allowed the rite in the case of 
Jewish Christians ; St. John (in the Apocalypse), and probably St. 
Peter, admitted a certain precedence of Jew Christian over Gentile 
Christian, and this was in all respects the position of St. Paul 
himself (Acts xi. 2-sqq., xv. 21; Apoc. vii. 4, 9; 1 Cor. vil. 18; 
Rom. iii. 1). It was the position of St. James also. But within 
this general agreement in principle there might be, and no doubt 
were, considerable differences in practice. St. Paul obeyed the 
ceremonial Law on occasion (1 Cor. ix. 20; Acts xxi. 26), but on 
occasion also held himself perfectly at liberty to disregard it. St. 
James, on the other hand, maintained that the Law was always and 
everywhere binding upon a born Jew (Acts xxi. 20, xv. 21). It 
followed that, in the opinion of St. James, when Jew and Gentile 
met, they could not eat at the same table. St. Paul held very 
strongly that in such cases the Jew ought to give way. St. Peter 
held that in such cases the Jew might very well give way, but was 
not compelled to do so. This appears to have been the whole 
extent of the difference among the apostles themselves. 

The dispute about the Law was local, transient, and insignifi- 
cant. The feeling out of which it sprang hardly existed except at 
Jerusalem ; and even there the body of the Church was contented 
with the tolerant Judaism of St. James. They were “zealous of 
the Law,” and regarded St. Paul with suspicion, not on account 
of his treatment of Gentile converts, but because they had been 
informed that he taught Jews to forsake Moses (Acts xxi. 20, 21). 
There was, however, a party at Jerusalem who insisted that every 
Christian ought to become a Jew. It existed still in the days of 
Justin Martyr (Zrypho, 47), and for a short time maintained an 
active propaganda at Antioch and in Galatia; but their efforts were 
discountenanced by the authorities of the Church, and must have 
quickly died away. Nevertheless Jerusalem was clearly a place 
which required special treatment. The community there was 
almost entirely Jewish, the slightest indiscretion might have caused 
a rupture, and St. Paul was regarded there with jealousy or positive 
dislike. Under these circumstances the most politic course would 
be to make some sort of compact by which Paul and Barnabas 
bound themselves not to preach in Judaea, while James agreed not 
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to preach elsewhere. To this Cephas and John would be assenting 
parties, though the terms did not limit their own personal activity, 
nor, indeed, that of the other apostles. ‘This appears to be the only * 
tenable interpretation of the words “that we should go unto the 

- heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” A necessary article in 
such a treaty would be that Paul and Barnabas should ‘remember 
the poor.” The Jew Christians at Jerusalem would lose all share 
in the distribution of the temple funds, and, if they were not to 
send out collectors -of their own, it was imperative that Paul and 
Barnabas should undertake to make good the deficiency. They 
agreed to do so, and subsequent references to the great collection in 
the Pauline Epistles show that their promise was loyally carried out. 
Here St. Paul’s narrative breaks off, and to the actual session 

of the Council he makes no allusion. We should know the reason 
of his silence if we knew exactly what had been said against him 
in Galatia, Clearly he is defending himself, not striking at random, 
but replying to particular accusations, or, we should rather say, to 
particular scoffs and insinuations. In regard to the Council itself, 
his enemies had found nothing that they could turn against him, 
and therefore he passes it over. It is not necessary to suppose 
that at this time he felt any difficulty in speaking about the Decree. 
Yet this may have been a further reason for his silence. That 
St. Paul never can have approved of the Decree, that he could 
not on principle regard this, or any other ecclesiastical canon, as 
binding upon the conscience, is certain. At first he appears from 
Acts to have accepted it; though St. Luke nowhere tells us that he 
personally recommended it. But he ate the meal set before him by 
the jailer at Philippi (Acts xvi. 34) without question, and at Corinth 
he treated the eating of things offered unto idols as a matter which 
the individual must decide entirely for himself (1 Cor. viii.). St. 
Paul’s language on this subject cannot have been regarded with 
favour either by the Twelve or by those who in the Gentile com- 
munities still looked upon the Twelve as the princes of the Church. 
It is highly probable that it created a new and formidable stumbling- 
block in St. Paul’s path. The Petrine party at Corinth would 
certainly ask how St. Paul, who was not in the strict sense of the 
word an apostle at all, could thus treat an apostolic decree asa 
mere matter of opinion. That they did so seems probable from 
St. Paul’s own words (1 Cor. ix. 1-4), ““Am I not free? am I not 
an apostle? . . . have we not authority to eat and drink?” where 
the meaning is, “ Because I am an apostle I too can legislate.” 
But we can understand how men’s minds would be perplexed by 
these conflicting views of duty. We may take as a strictly analogous 
case the rule of fasting communion which makes much trouble in 
our own times. Some regard it as an ecclesiastical rule ; some as 
merely an ecclesiastical rule. St. Peter would probably have taken 
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the former view, St. Paul the latter. The distinction is one of those 
that are small to great minds and great to small minds, and will 
serve to show the difference between St. Peter and St. Paul on the 
‘one hand, and their followers on the other. 

A third meeting between St. Peter and St. Paul is recorded 
in Galatians (ii. 11 sqq.). We may assume with certainty that it 
happened after that which we have just been considering, though 
this has been questioned. It is true that in one place the order 
of St. Paul’s narrative is not the order of time (2 Cor. xi. 23-33), 
but there is no reason for doubting that in Galatians events are 
described in their proper sequence. 

Not long probably after the Council, St. Peter visited Antioch, 
stayed there some time, and was present on more than one occasion 
at the Agape. The Church there was still divided, and separate 
tables were laid, possibly in separate buildings, for Gentiles and 
Jews. At first Peter took his seat among the Gentiles. This was 
what he had done in the house of Cornelius; and it is not easy to 
see how his conduct involved any breach of the recent Decree. 
Shortly afterwards, certain emissaries of St. James came down to 
Antioch, and learning what had occurred, remonstrated with St. 
Peter on his conduct. Their point probably was that the Decree 
was intended only for Gentile Christians, that under it unclean 
meat, for instance swine’s flesh, might be set upon the table, and 
that therefore no Jew could be present at the Gentile Agape 
without violating the spirit, if not the letter, of the Decree. Upon 
this St. Peter “‘ withdrew himself” and took his place at the table 
of the Jews, Barnabas and the other Jews following his example. 
This led to a stormy scene. St. Paul reprimanded St. Peter in 
public and in very strong language, charging him with an attempt 
“to compel the Gentiles to live as do the Jews,” and with 
“hypocrisy,” by which we are to understand not merely vacillation, 
but dereliction of the principles of the gospel. 

Unfortunately we have no other account of this incident, and we 
are left to construct St. Peter’s apology as best we can from the 
Book of Acts. But it is evident that there is much more to be said 
in his defence than is allowed even by Bishop Lightfoot (Gadatians, 
“St. Paul and the Three”). In the first place, St. Peter was not 
compelling the Gentiles to live as do the Jews; the question at 
issue was whether Jews ought to be compelled to live as do the 
Gentiles. St. Peter did not endeavour to force one law upon every- 
body; on the contrary, he allowed a difference of ritual. He 
shaped his own conduct first by the one ritual and then by the 
other, and this tolerance may be regarded as criminal inconsist- 
ency by zealots on either side. Nor is St. Paul himself less incon- 
sistent. He circumcised Timothy not because he was obliged on 
principle to do so, but for the sake of expedience (Acts xvi. 3); he 
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tells the Galatians (v. 1-3) that circumcision carries with it the 
obligation to fulfil the whole law; yet he certainly did not regard 
Timothy as bound to observe the law of clean and unclean meats 
(1 Tim. iv. 4). Nor can it reasonably be doubted that St. Peter 
held the doctrine of the Atonement in the same sense as St. Paul 
(Acts xi. 17 ; Gal. ii. 16), or that he regarded his conduct at Antioch , 
as not involving any disloyalty to the gospel. Nor, again, can we 
imagine that Barnabas felt that he had done wrong in following the 
example of St. Peter.—On the contrary, we may connect this sharp 
altercation at Antioch with another which occurred probably im- 
mediately afterwards at the same place, and led to a temporary 
estrangement between Paul and Barnabas (Acts xv. 37-39). If we 
suppose that Mark had openly espoused the cause of his cousin 
in the matter of the Agape, we find at once very serious reason for 
this division. 

It would seem that St. Paul in the heat of the moment did not 
make the necessary distinction between St. Peter and St. James, or 
between these two apostles and that extreme party whom they were 
anxious to conciliate, and against whom he himself had so much 
reason for legitimate indignation. Even at Antioch his position was 
not secure; there was a Jew as well as a Gentile party. The 
question of the hour was not really one of principle but of com- 
promise, of policy, of comprehension. The Council of Jerusalem 
had decided that there should be a compromise, with the usual 
result that neither party. was satisfied. It is true that beneath this 
question of the hour there lay a question of principle, of mysticism 
or disciplinarianism, of the kind and degree of respect due to 
ecclesiastical regulations. We have not settled this question yet, 
and it was not even formulated by the primitive Church. All we 
can say is, that St. Paul was pulling in the one direction and St. 
Peter in the other; that St. Peter was silent and St. Paul protested ; 
that St. Paul was right in one sense and St. Peter in another ; that 
compromise is necessary to unity, and that, whenever the terms of a 
compromise are called in question, heats and misunderstandings are 
certain to arise. 

St. Paul does not record any other meeting between himself and 
St. Peter. Yet, directly or indirectly, the two apostles came into 
collision at Corinth also. Whether St. Peter had actually visited 
that city we cannot say with certainty. Yet, not Peter only, but his 
wife also were well known there, and there is ground for thinking 
that both had received pecuniary assistance from the common fund 
of the Church (1 Cor. ix. 5). By the time when he wrote to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul had quite made up his mind about the Jeru- 
salem Decree, and laid down clearly his two great principles, that 
“the spiritual man judgeth all things,” and that “ meat commendeth 
us not to God.” Those who observed precepts and insisted upon 
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rules appeared to him as cherishing needless scruples, as the weaker 
brethren, as the carnal agents of strife and division. Whatever may 
have been the party of Christ (it was most probably composed of the 
advocates of antinomian freedom), we may suppose that that called 
by the name of Apollos, the Alexandrine, was allegorical, and held 
opinions in which mysticism and discipline were combined as they 
are in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Petrine party we may well 
suppose to have observed the Decree of Jerusalem, and to have 
doubted St. Paul’s claim to the title of apostle. Certainly there 
were at Corinth Christians of whom these statements may be made 
with confidence. 

Here we can hardly avoid the question, when St. Paul was first 
recognised as an apostle. We need not ask when he first became 
an apostle. The answer to the question in this shape is given in 
the history of his conversion (Acts ix. 15), and his selection by the 
Church of Antioch was only a confirmation of his original divine 
commission. But by what steps did he come to be regarded by the 
Church as an apostle and as equal to the Twelve? - Obviously he 
won his way by degrees. Saul does not fill the same place in the eyes 
of men as Paul. Obviously, also, there were for many years those 
who denied his right to be called an apostle ; and it is not necessary 
to suppose that these were in all cases bitter and fanatical opponents. 

“ Apostle” is one of a large class of words which, having origin- 
ally been no more than temporary appellatives or descriptions, 
begin in time to denote a fixed rank and authority. All titles 
belong to the same class—duke, count, minister, elder, bishop. 
What is true of one is true of all. They have come to be titles, 
and there are cases in which it is hard to decide whether they have 
as yet become definitely titles or not. 

The way in which the title apostle first came into being is given 
by Matthew (x. 5), Mark (vi. 30), and Luke (ix. 10). Jesus sent forth 
His twelve disciples, and thus they became His envoys, emis- 
saries, or missionaries. Matthew and Mark do not use the word 
apostle except on this occasion. John, in his Gospel, exhibits it 
only once, and then in the loose popular sense (xiii. 16). But in 
Luke’s Gospel it occurs several times, and in Acts it is the regular 
official designation of the Twelve. It was even thought necessary 
to maintain the exact number of the college by the election of 
Matthias. In fact, after the Resurrection, Envoy has become a 
definite title; it denotes no longer a temporary occupation, but a 
special office. The Twelve are no longer envoys, but The Envoys ; 
and there are neither more nor less than twelve, corresponding to 
the number of the tribes of Israel (Apoc. xxi. 14). We have here 
what we may call the official view. At the same time, the looser use 
of the word continued. There were those who “said that they were 
apostles” in the titular sense, though they were apostles only in the 
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occasional sense, and the author of the Apocalypse severely blames 
this misuse of language (ii. 2). 

In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, the earliest of his 
Epistles, written during his second journey, soon after his arrival in 
Corinth, St. Paul speaks of himself, Silvanus, and Timotheus, not 
in the address, but in the body of the Epistle (i1. 6), as “apostles of 
Christ.” Here, apparently, the word is still used in its general 
sense ; we might substitute “ambassadors” for “apostles” without 
altering the meaning.—Neither Silvanus nor Timothy is elsewhere 
called an apostle; and-there are passages in which it is pretty 
clearly implied that Timothy was not one (2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 
2 Tim. iv. 5). In all his later Epistles, except Philippians and 
Philemon, St. Paul distinctly claims the style and title of apostle 
for himself in the address. He applies the title also to the Twelve, 
and probably, not quite certainly, to James the Lord’s brother 
(Gal. i. 19). Some think that he speaks of Andronicus and Junias 
(Rom. xvi. 7) as apostles, but the second name is more probably 
Junia, and the sense is uncertain. In Acts (xiv. 4, 14), Paul and 
Barnabas are called apostles after their commission by the Church of 
Antioch. At an earlier date, St. Luke distinguishes Barnabas (ix. 27), 
and, at a later date, in the account of the Council, both Barnabas and 
Paul from the apostles (Acts xv.). Nor does St. Paul himself ever 
expressly call Barnabas an apostle (not even in 1 Cor. ix. 6). Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the title apostle, in the full official sense, 
is not given in the New Testament to anyone except the Twelve. 

But in Galatians and Corinthians, St. Paul unmistakably claims 
the title, maintaining his right in the face of all opposition with 
great resolution and not a little warmth. In Galatians he uses 
of the Twelve language which, however measured, is certainly lan- 
guage of disparagement. The Twelve are “those who seemed to 
be somewhat,” “those who seemed to be pillars” (ii. 6, 9); and in 
Corinthians there are even stronger expressions (oi trepAiav améo- 
Todo, WevdarrdaroAot, 2 Cor. xi. 5, 13), which, if they are not directly 
aimed at the Twelve, certainly glance very near them. In the later 
Epistles, though the old lion is still vexed by opposition (Phil. 
i. 15), the warmth has passed away ; his position is adequate to 
his purpose, and there is no more need of self-assertion. 

It seems clear that the period at which Galatians and Corin- 
thians were written marks a great change in the attitude of St. Paul. 
Then, for the first time, as he looked round on the success with 
which God had blessed his ministry, he felt the need of openly 
asserting his authority and thus consolidating his work. If we 
could pretend to fix more precisely the date at which he first openly 
asserted his equality with the Twelve, we might place it at that 
moment when he ceased to baptize with his own hands (1 Cor. 
i. 14-16). St. Peter does not appear to have baptized anybody 
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(Acts x. 48), following in this the precedent set by our Lord Him- 
self (John iv. 2). It may be that one of the marks by which 
an apostle was distinguished from, for instance, the deacon (Acts 
viii. 38) was that the former did not personally administer the rite of 
baptism, and that by ceasing to do so St. Paul intended to declare 
his assumption of the apostolic dignity. 

We, who look back upon the history of St. Paul in the light of 
its glorious completion, and whose knowledge of the primitive 
Church is so largely derived from his writings, can hardly grasp the 
fact that, great as he was, there were other figures which in the eyes 


of the first Christians seemed even greater. They were not prolific ~~ _ 


writers ; probably they weré not eloquent speakers ; very likely they 
were not what we should call profound thinkers or ready debaters. 
When St. Peter met Simon Magus, he did not argue with him, 
because he had neither the learning nor the logic for such an 
attempt. All he could find to say was, ‘Thy heart is not right 
in the sight of God” (Acts vill. 21). The Twelve, with the excep- 
tion of St. John, were not intellectual, and even St. John was not 
cultivated ; they found and wished for no biographer ; their names 


‘are written on the foundations of the New Jerusalem, but their 


portion has been oblivion, or, at best, a vague and impersonal 
respect among men. Yet the Lord meant them to be, and no 
doubt they were, the great builders of the Church. 

If we had lived in Corinth, if we had been taught to obey the 
Decree of the Council of Jerusalem, and to regard St. Peter with 


the greatest reverence,—and if then we had looked round upon that 


wild sea of spiritual anarchy—for this is not too strong a phrase for 
the condition of that unhappy Church,—what should we have 
thought? No good Christian could be blind to the nobleness of 
St. Paul’s character, or would seek to extenuate his magnificent 
services. But might we not have asked in much perplexity what 
precisely were the nature and the reach of his commission? He had 
“seen the Lord”; yet not in the same sense as the Twelve. And five 
hundred brethren at once had also seen the Lord without on that 
account claiming to be apostles. His visions, which are now 
recorded in Scripture, lay at that time between himself and God ; 
yet he was manifestly not working in perfect harmony with the 
Twelve, and he was not upon the Church roll. St. Paul’s conduct 
in this last respect was nobly disinterested ; yet it might be inter- 


' preted as implying an unwillingness to come under control, and 


range himself frankly on the side of authority. We cannot imagine 
that all those Corinthians who called themselves followers of Peter 
or of Apollos, were simply dogging the footsteps of St. Paul with the 
malignant intention of making mischief. 

Even to fair-minded men the only positive credential that St. 
Paul could produce was the rich harvest that had followed his 
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labours. Upon this he himself falls back—‘ The seal of mine 
apostleship are ye in the Lord” (1 Cor. ix.'2). But this proof 
would have very different cogency at different times; it would be 
one thing at Tarsus, another at Antioch, another at Jerusalem, 
and another at Rome. It is certain that St. Paul’s claim to rank 
on an equality with the Twelve met at first with much opposition, 
down, at any rate, to the date of Corinthians ; it is probable that 
even the Twelve at the time of the Council regarded him with a 
certain uneasiness and-coolness. ‘Time alone could heal these feel- 
ings. It is possible that St. Paul was not generally regarded as an 
apostle, in the eminent sense of the word, till his imprisonment marked 
him out as the most conspicuous sufferer for the Name. Finally, 
his martyr death placed him once for all on his deserved pinnacle. 

Some conclusions of importance may be drawn from this review. 
We have seen that in the earlier chapters of Acts, St. Peter is repre- 
sented as constantly on the move. He certainly spent some time 
in Antioch, most likely not very long after the Council. It is 
possible, even probable, that he had been in Corinth, and in Galatia 
he was well known, at any rate by repute. St. Paul had treated 
him with great rigour at Antioch, and was not on easy terms with 
him even at the date of Corinthians. There is no evidence that St. 
Peter ever retaliated. In 1 Peter St. Paul is not alluded to, and 
the personal relations of the two apostles do not assist us in fixing a 
date. In 2 Peter he is mentioned with affection and great respect, 
yet with a certain reserve. 

It is clear that there was a difference between St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which we may call little or great according to the point of 
view. It was little, because it turned not on dogma but on 
conduct ; it was great, because it was a party question. An attempt 
has been made in the foregoing pages to ascertain as exactly as 
possible what was its real nature, and the result appears to confirm 
in substance the conclusions arrived at in the last chapter from a 
comparison of the Petrine and Pauline Epistles. 


§ 8. THE DIASPORA, BABYLON, AND THE ELECT LADY. 


The First Epistle of St. Peter is directed to the elect, that is to 
say Christian, sojourners of the Diaspora, or Dispersion, in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. Are we to take these 
district names in their official or in their popular sense? Four of 
them are names of Roman provinces, but Pontus is not; and all of 
them except Cappadocia mean one thing in the usage of the 
Roman government, another in the mouths of the people, who 
still remembered the old kingdoms out of which the provinces had 
been carved. Let us see what the difference was, 
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Pontus was the ancient kingdom of Mithridates. The sea- 
coast of Paphlagonia, as far as a point a little east of the bay of 
Amisos, belonged in the first century a.p. to the province of 
Bithynia, which, according to Professor Ramsay (Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 15), was officially known as Bithynia Pontus. 
The rest of Paphlagonia was given to the province of Galatia, and 
the other regions of Pontus (Pontus Galaticus, Polemoniacus) as they 
fell into Roman possession were assigned in a.D. 63 to Galatia, in 
A.D. 99 to Cappadocia. 

Galatia, another ancient kingdom, was formed into a province in 
p.c. 25. In the first century after Christ the province included a 
great part of Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Isauria; in a.D. 63 
it was enlarged by the addition of the Pontine districts already 
mentioned ; and from the time of Galba to that of Vespasian it 
embraced also Lycia and Pamphylia. The province of Galatia, 
therefore, was very much wider than the country of the Galatae or 
Gallograeci from which it took its name. 

Cappadocia became a province in A.D. 17, and in the first 
century there appears to be no noteworthy difference between the 
name of the province and that of the old kingdom, though in a.p. 78 
the province was united to that of Galatia, continuing nevertheless 
to retain a separate administrative existence (Ramsay, C. &. Z. p. 15). 

Asia was bequeathed to the Romans by its last sovereign, 
Attalus 1, in B.c. 133. The province included western Asia 
Minor as far as Bithynia on the north and Lycia on the south. 
Eastwards it included a large part of Phrygia, as far as the frontiers 
of the province of Galatia. ‘The name Asia had also a popular use 
in which it embraced the coast lands of the Aegean, but not any 
part of Phrygia (Ramsay, C. &. £. p. 150). The reader may 
consult with advantage the maps which he will find in Mr. 
Ramsay’s book, or in Mommsen, de Provinzen, vol. v. of his 
Roman History. See also Dr. Hort’s Excursus on Zhe Provinces of 
Asia Minor included in St. Peter's Address; and Zahn, Linlettung. 

The question arises, then, whether the geographical names are 
to be taken in their stricter official or in their looser popular sense. 
On the first hypothesis, which is maintained by Professor Hort and 
Professor Ramsay, we are confronted by the fact that Pontus was 
never by itself a distinct province, and that the Pontine districts 
already referred to were not included in the province of Galatia till 
A.D. 63. On the second, Phrygia, the great central district of Asia 
Minor, might seem to be excluded ; and this can hardly be intended, 
for the bearer of the Epistle could not pass from Cappadocia to 
Asia without traversing Phrygia, where, as we know, there were 
many Christians (Acts xviii. 23). But the point is, for our present 
purpose, hardly worth debating, though it may be observed that 
Galatia, coming as it does between Pontus and Cappadocia, must 
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certainly include N.-W. Galatia. Whether St. Peter is thinking of 
the Roman provinces or of the ancient kingdoms, his list of names 
embraces the whole of Asia Minor except the south coast. Lycia, 
Pamphylia, the kingdom of Antiochus and Cilicia seem clearly to 
be omitted ; though, as has been observed, Lycia and Pamphylia 
belonged for a time and in a sense to the province of Galatia. 

We have here distinct evidence of a bold and extensive mission, 
larger in scale than any of the journeys of St. Paul. It was not a 
voyage of discovery~or conquest, but belonged rather to the 
secondary stage of misSionary enterprise. There were Christian 
communities scattered all over Asia Minor—we do not know how 
many, or at what intervals, or how large. Silvanus is to visit them 
all, in person or by deputy, and to send copies of the Epistle every- 
where. The object was to establish and confirm the Churches, to 
bring them into touch, consolidate, comfort them, and so pave the 
way for a further advance. For such a purpose no better Epistle 
could have been written, and it would be largely supplemented by 
word of mouth. 

Another question that has been much discussed is that arising 
from the order in which the countries are named. ‘The list begins 
in a surprising way at Pontus, takes a circular sweep from left to 
right through Asia Minor, and ends where it began. Dr. Hort 
describes, with every appearance of probability, the route intended. 
It would run from some Pontic seaport, through Galatia proper to 
Ancyra, thence to Cappadocian Caesarea. Here the traveller would 
strike the great highroad leading westward through Phrygia by way 
of Apamea and Laodicea to Ephesus in Asia. Hence another 
great route would take him northward past Smyrna and Pergamos 
to Cyzicus in Mysia on the shore of the Propontis, and from this 
town a short voyage would carry him to some Bithynian harbour. 
Or from Pergamos he might strike off to the east up the valley of 
the Caicus, and so reach Bithynia by land. The only difficulty 
lies in the fact that Pontus is selected as the point of departure. 
If St. Peter was writing from Babylon proper, it seems incredible 
that Pontus should have been the first region in Asia Minor to 
occur to his mind; and even if he was writing from Rome, which is 
by far the more probable supposition, it is not easy to see why he 
did not direct his envoy to start from Ephesus. There must have 
been some good grounds for this peculiar arrangement. Dr. Hort 
thought that Silvanus may have found it more convenient to carry 
the Epistle from Rome by sea, and that circumstances unknown to 
us, the opportunity of a good ship or some other reason, may have 
induced him to go first to Sinope, on the Euxine coast. Another 
likely port would be Amisos, from which the merchandise of Central 
Asia was carried to Rome (Ramsay, C. &. Z, p. 10). But the 
personal convenience of the envoy would hardly determine the 
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choice of route. There must have been some further reason, 
though we can only guess what it was. But, if a great mission was 
in contemplation, the movement must have originated in some 
particular Church. The first mission of St. Paul was planned by the 
Church of Antioch, and it is permissible to think that the Holy 
Spirit may have put a similar purpose in the heart of the Pontic 
Christians. If so, they might very naturally apply to St. Peter for 
his sanction and guidance; and, as the scheme was their own, the 
envoy would certainly go first to them. 

The Epistle clearly implies that there were Christian com- 
munities dotted all over Asia Minor. What would be their nature 
and composition? They are regarded as belonging to the Dia- 
spora, a word which in its proper sense denotes those Jews who for 
one reason or another were domiciled in foreign countries. They 
abounded in Asia Minor from an early date. Even in the fourth 
century before Christ, Aristotle had met there a Jew who was 
“Hellenic, not in language only, but in soul.” Antiochus the Great 
settled two thousand Jewish families from Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lonia in Phrygia and Lydia (Jos. Anz. xii. 3. 4). In Bc. 138 the 
Roman Senate wrote on behalf of the Jews to the kings of Per- 
gamos and Cappadocia (1 Macc. xv. 16-24). Agrippa in his letter 
to Caligula (Philo, Zegatio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, i. 587) asserts 
that there were numerous Jewish settlements in Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
and the greater part of Asia as far as Bithynia and the recesses of 
Pontus. Petronius (zd. 33, Mangey, ii. 582) says that Jews 
abound in every city of Asia and Syria (see Schiirer, Jewzsh People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. li. 2. 221 sqq.). 

It is possible that around these Asiatic Jewish communities the 
same state of things may have existed as in the Crimea. We have 
a number of inscriptions from Tanais (belonging probably jto the 
second or third century a.p.), emanating from Greek religious 
societies, who worshipped exclusively the Most High God (@eds 
tyoros). The authors describe themselves as ‘adopted brethren 
worshipping the Most High God” (ciozoiyrol ddeAghot oe Bdpevor 
@cov tyorov),—they must have been some kind of proselytes,—and 
as having given in their names to a presbyter (evypawavres éavtav 
To dvopata mept apeo BvTepov)—obviously for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. Professor Schiirer thinks that they were not exactly Jewish 
proselytes, because the communities are distinctly Greek, and 
identify the Highest God with Zeus. It may be that we have 
in these inscriptions merely one of many symptoms of that inclina- 
tion to a kind of monotheism which we know to have existed among 
the heathen in imperial times; but as Judaism was strong in 
Panticapacum and Gorgippia, and had been so for a long time 
before, Schtirer considers that they are very possibly an indirect 
fruit of Jewish propaganda (Latyschev, Juscriptiones antiquae orae 
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septentrionalis Ponti Euxint graecae et latinae ; vol. ii., inscriptiones 
regnt Losporant, Petropoli, 1890; Schirer in Zheologische Litera- 
turzeitung, No. 9, 1 Mai, 1897). 

If we may transfer these ideas from the Crimea to Asia, and 
suppose them to have been current in the first century, we may 
imagine the Jews of the Diaspora and their proselytes to have 
been surrounded by a number of hybrid societies, who watched 
their ways and copied their belief and practice without definitely 
breaking loose from ~heathenism. Indeed, we know that “ prose- 
lyte” was a term of very loose application. The formal distinction 
between the proselyte of righteousness and the proselyte of the gate 
is later than apostolic times. But even in the first century the 
Jewish propaganda was active and widely spread. It desired to 
make of every convert a strict observer of the Law; but it con- 
tented itself with accepting from every man as much as he was 
willing to give. There were proselytes who were circumcised and 
obeyed the whole Law. Others kept the Sabbath, fasted on the 
appointed days, burned the Sabbath lights, and observed the 
precepts respecting clean and unclean meats (Josephus, Afzon. il. 
39). Others, again, were united to the synagogue by a still looser 
tie. In Antioch the Jews persuaded a large number of Greeks to 
attend their religious services, and treated them as, in a certain 
sense, a part of themselves (Josephus, de Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 3). 
In this the synagogue resembled the church; the doors stood 
open, and heathen were not only permitted but encouraged to 
attend certain portions of the public worship. Thus every Jewish 
community became the nucleus of a large group of adherents, of 
whom some were converts in the strict sense of the word ; others, in 
various shades and degrees, were partial conformists, allies, interested 
spectators, well-wishers (see Schiirer, ii. 2. 305 sqq.). 

Some synagogues probably went over to Christianity in a body ; 
in other cases a part would secede, and this part would exhibit a 
vertical section of the parent group from top to bottom. It would 
include proper Jews, half Jews, and a number of persons who, 
though attracted by Judaism, had never definitely adopted its 
tenets or its practices, but hovered on its outskirts. There would 
be no difficulty about the Law. Anyone who chose still to observe 
it in its integrity could no doubt do so, just as anyone was at 
liberty to lead an ascetic life, provided that he did not interfere 
with the liberty of others. But even the proper Jews of the 
Diaspora were thought lax by the Pharisees of Jerusalem, and 
many of their converts and adherents never had professed to keep 
the whole body of the Mosaic ordinances. Baptism would readily 
take the place of that bath which was common in the case of 
proselytes; the Eucharist represented the Passover; the “blood 
which was sprinkled” for the proselyte was no longer necessary, 
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because all Christians have been sprinkled once for all with the 
blood of Christ (1 Pet. i. 2), and the strict law of meats was 
replaced by the Jerusalem Decree (see Schiirer, ii. 2. 319 sqq.). 
Hence (as has been already observed in § vi.) the Church 
appears to St. Peter as a continuous entity; God’s purpose seems 
to have grown and widened without any breach of sequence, and 
all the titles, which in old times He bestowed upon the chosen 
people, have passed on in the natural course of things to the 
Christian brotherhood, just as in the history of our own race the 
name Englishman survived the absorption of Danes and Normans 
into the great national family. 

It hardly seems probable that many of the primitive Churches 
were exclusively Gentile, composed, that is to say, wholly of 
brethren who, up to the time of their conversion, had no know- 
ledge, direct or indirect, of the Old Testament. On the other 
hand, scarcely any can have been exclusively Jewish, excepting, 
perhaps, that of Jerusalem. In some large towns where Jews 
were numerous, there may have been for a time a double Church, 
as at Antioch. But it is not at all likely that this often happened, 
or that it long endured when it did happen. Generally speaking, 
we must ask not whether a Church was Jewish or Gentile, but what 
proportion the Jews, with their proselytes and allies, bore to the 
rest of the congregation, or, in other words, who set the tone of the 
new religious life at the outset. Even in this shape we cannot 
answer the question with any great degree of precision. 

At what date may we suppose Christianity to have first gained 
a footing in the regions addressed by St. Peter? It is not easy to 
say. We know from Pliny’s despatch to Trajan that there were 
many Christians at Amisos, in the extreme north of Asia Minor, 
on the coast of the Black Sea, about a.p. 87. But long before this, 
on the day of Pentecost, we read that among St. Peter’s audience 
were people from Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pam- 
phylia (Acts i. 9, 10), St. Luke can hardly have given this list 
of countries without an ulterior reason; it is probable that-he knew 
the work of evangelisation to have begun immediately afterwards in 
all of them. At any rate, among the three thousand souls who 
received baptism at the time of that great outpouring of the Spirit, 
there must have been many who went home and preached their 
new faith. Very much good work must have been done by obscure 
missionaries of whom we have no record at all. By unknown hands 
Christianity had been planted in Rome before a.p. 58, and no 
reason can be given why it should not have taken root in Pontus 
quite as early. Even in N.-W. Galatia, though the region may very 
possibly not have been visited by St. Paul himself, there would be 
no lack of voices to spread the good tidings. Pilgrims, chapmen, 
and traders of all kinds, soldiers, subordinate officials, played a part 
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in the dissemination of the gospel, and there was probably no 
corner of the empire where Christianity had not been heard of 
within a very few years. 

It has been thought surprising that St. Peter should address his 
Epistle to Churches connected, in part at any rate, with the name 
of St. Paul. But we must consider in the first place how small a 
portion of Asia Minor was visited by St. Paul. In Lycia, Caria, 
Mysia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia he never set foot. Of | 
Galatia and Phrygia, af-Mr.- Ramsay is right, he touched but the 
southern fringe ; and, if Mr. Ramsay is wrong, we do not know at 
all what was the extent of his voyagings. In Asia, of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in the Apocalypse, Ephesus alone is known to 
have enjoyed his presence, though he wrote to Laodicea. We do 
not hear of his working at Miletus, and at Troas he stayed but 
seven days. ‘There are, indeed, large gaps in our information about 
St. Paul. We do not know by what road he travelled from Syria 
to Ephesus at the end of his second journey (Acts xviii. 18, 19), 
or how much is covered by such expressions as “‘ the upper coasts,” 

r ‘all they which dwelt in Asia” (Acts xix. 1, 10). Yet much 
must have been left for other hands to do; and there is no reason 
for supposing that it was undertaken exclusively by personal 
adherents of St. Paul, or that the communities were of a specially 
Pauline type. Indeed, even Ephesus was governed, as we know, 
by presbyters ; but we could not affirm this fact with confidence of 
Thessalonica or of Corinth. 

And here may be expressed a suspicion that there is more in a 
conjecture of Weiss than has generally been allowed. Why was 
St. Paul forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia 
and Bithynia on his second expedition? (Acts xvi. 6, 7). The Holy 
Ghost is Wisdom, and there must have been some reason for this 
prohibition. It may have been merely that the providence of God 
was calling St. Paul onwards, to carry the war straight into the 
enemy’s country, and advance boldly upon his western strongholds. 
But it may also have been, as Weiss thinks, that other preachers 
were already at work in the forbidden regions, and that it was 
neither necessary nor desirable that St. Paul should direct his 
energies thitherwards. The apostle passed by Mysia, where not 
long afterwards, if the earlier date of the Apocalypse is correct, we 
find the Church of Pergamos. It may have been in process of 
formation at this very time. Nay, if conjecture be permissible, we 
might venture a step further. Even on his first journey, St. Paul 
hurried through Pamphylia without stopping, and did not preach 
in the country, except once at Perga, on his return (Acts xiv. 25), 
though Pamphylians had been present in Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost, and the ground was therefore to some extent prepared 
for the seed. Again, it was immediately after entering Pamphylia 
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that Mark parted from St. Paul. The two facts, the hasty advance 
and the return of St. Mark, may possibly be connected, and, if they 
are, we must ask what explanation will fit them both. Considera- 
tions of health might conceivably, as Mr. Ramsay urges, determine 
the apostle to press on and leave Pamphylia unworked ; but this 
reason, which might have been expressed in two words, is not given 
by St. Luke, and still we are left to wonder why Mark went back, 
why Paul resented his conduct, and why Barnabas excused it. It 
is possible to suppose that evangelists were already at work in 
Pamphylia; that Mark did not think it desirable to interfere with 
them ; that, being a young man, he pressed his opinion in a manner 
that might give offence; that Barnabas agreed with Mark in sub- 
stance though not in expression, and that Paul yielded and moved 
on to Antioch without delay. 

Upon the whole, it seems tolerably certain, not only that 
Christianity advanced with great rapidity in Asia Minor, but that 
there were many Churches which were not founded by the direct 
personal initiative of St. Paul. It is clear also that the apostle’s 
hold upon Asiatic Christianity was neither deep nor lasting. At the 
time when he wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy (i. 15), all the 
Churches of Asia—the province of Asia—had turned away from 
him, though he hdd still a footing in Ephesus, where Onesiphorus 
remained true. There may have been signs of defection in Galatia 
also, whither Crescens is despatched (iv. 10). Yet this cannot have 
been the precise date of 1 Peter, because Mark was in Asia, not in 
Rome, and was in close personal relations with St. Paul (iv. 12). 
What conclusions are we to draw? We can but grope our way 
through the dim light. There were probably at a very early date 
Churches dotted all over Asia Minor. Some of them were Pauline, 
some were of another type, which we may loosely call Petrine. 
There was agitation among them, and some passed from the one 
side to the other. To our modern eyes the difference between the 
Mystic and the Disciplinarian seems very great, because it has been 
embittered by the fierce controversies of the last five centuries. 
- To St. Paul also it seemed very great. Law, in his eyes, was 
incompatible with mystic freedom, and he united in a very high 
degree speculative keenness and masterful enthusiasm. But did 
it seem equally great to the other apostles, or even to St. Paul’s 
own attached followers? The difference as yet existed only in 
germ ; its consequences had not developed themselves. Can we 
not imagine that Mark or Silvanus may have been equally ready 
to take their orders either from St. Peter or from St. Paul. 

Is there any real reason why, if the Pontic Christians had 
planned a great mission or visitation of the Churches, St. Peter 
should not have been asked to write a circular letter which should 
give an authoritative basis to the enterprise? or why Silvanus, if 
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he was not at the time in actual personal attendance upon St. Paul, 
should not have been the envoy? or why St. Mark, if he was at 
the time with St. Peter, should not have been mentioned affec- 
tionately in the Epistle? 

Whence was St. Peter writing, and what is the exact place which 
he calls Babylon? Three answers have been given to this question ; 
for we may leave Joppa and Jerusalem on one side, though both 
towns have found advocates. Down to the Reformation, Babylon 
was generally understood as _here signifying Rome. Since that date 
many commentators, following the lead of Erasmus and Calvin, 
have argued that the name must be taken in its natural sense, and 
that the Assyrian Babylon is intended. Others again, notably 
Bishop Pearson, have advocated the claims of the Egyptian 
Babylon or Old Cairo. We may consider these three views in 
the reverse order. 

Strabo the geographer, who was writing as late as A.D. 18, tells 
us (xvil. p. 807) that the Egyptian Babylon is a strong fortress, 
founded with the permission of the Pharaoh of the time by certain 
refugees from the Assyrian Babylon. ‘“ At present,” he adds, “it is 
the camp of one of the three corps which form the garrison of 
Egypt.” Near it, or round it, grew up a town which is of consider- 
able interest in the history of the Coptic Church, of the Arab 
invasion, and of the Crusades. But in the first century it appears 
to have been merely a great military station, the last place where 
we should expect to find St. Peter and his friends (see A. J. Butler, 
The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt; Evetts, The Churches and 
Monasteries of Egypt; Amélineau, La Géographie de 1 Egypte). 

According to the letter of Agrippa to the Emperor Caius (in 
Philo, Legatzo ad Caium, 36, Mangey, ii. 588), there were at that 
date many Jews in Babylon of Assyria. Persons from this region 
had been present in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and it is 
possible that evangelists were at work there not long afterwards. 
But towards the end of the reign of Caius great disasters fell upon 
the Babylonian Jews. Many were massacred; many fled to 
Seleucia and thence to Ctesiphon (Josephus, Avzs. xviii. 9). If St. 
Peter ever went to the East, it is rather in the last-named city than 
in Babylon that we should expect to find him. Again, tradition 
associates with Parthia the name, not of Peter, but of Thomas, and 
considerable weight may be attached to this fact. Besides, the 
regions beyond Euphrates lay in another world. It is hardly 
credible that one and the same person should have taken an active 
part in evangelising the far Orient, and yet have kept up a close 
connexion with Greek-speaking communities in Asia Minor. The 
earliest Syriac tradition connects St. Peter with Rome, and does not 
mention Babylon (Dr. Chase, article on Peter, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). Nor have we the least reason for supposing that 
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Mark and Silvanus ever visited Assyria; indeed, all the probabili- 
ties are heavily against it. 

There remains only the third explanation, that by Babylon St. 
Peter means Rome. Down to the time of the Reformation this 
view was universal. It was rejected by the Reformed divines, partly, 
perhaps, because it appeared to favour the Papal claims. But 
among modern commentators it is still the predominant opinion. 

That Rome was commonly spoken of as Babylon by Jewish 


_ writers of an apocalyptic tinge is beyond question. No one doubts 


what is meant by Babylon in the Book of the Apocalypse. There 
is, indeed, some difficulty in ascertaining the precise date at which 
this metaphor came into vogue. 

Bishop Lightfoot (St. Clement of Rome, vol. ii. p. 492) refers toa 
passage in the Szbyliine Oracles (v. 158): Kal prd<Ea zovrov Babiv 
airy te BaBvAdva “Iradias yatav & is etvexa todXol OdovTO “EBpatwv 
dytot Tio Tol Kal vads 4AnOyjs. But these particular lines in which there 
is a reference to the destruction of the temple must have been written 
after the time of Vespasian. The same observation will apply to 
a passage in the Apocalypse of Baruch (xi. 1, ed. R. H. Charles, 
1896), “ Moreover, I, Baruch, say this against thee, Babylon: If thou 
hadst prospered and Zion had dwelt in her glory, it would have been 
a great grief to us that thou shouldest be equal to Zion. But now, 
lo, the grief is infinite, and the lamentation measureless, for, lo, thou 
art prospered and Zion desolate.” This passage also Mr. Charles, 
the learned editor, assigns to a date after A.D. 70 and before a.D. go. 
It is obvious that the sack of Jerusalem would bring the name 
of Vespasian into close proximity to that of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
suggest at once the parallel between Rome and Babylon. But 


' there is no reason why this comparison should not have been 


vividly present to the minds both of Jews and Christians long 
before the final catastrophe. In the Apocalypse, which was most 
probably written before the fall of Jerusalem, Rome is Babylon, 
not because she has destroyed the Holy City, but because she is 
the mother of harlots and abominations, drunken with the blood of 
the saints (xvii. 5, 6). Such metaphors, or applications of prophecy, 
seem to have been not uncommon among the first Christians ; and 
even Jerusalem, “‘the great city where our Lord was crucified,” was 
spoken of ‘ spiritually” as Sodom or Egypt (Apoc. xi. 8). St. Paul 
had called the Holy City “Sinai” (Gal. iv. 25), Such turns of 
speech are very natural, and present little or no difficulty. The 
moment a pious Jew set his foot in the Transtiberine Ghetto, and 
saw with his own eyes the splendour and the vices of the capital, or 
heard of the influence of the ‘ Chaldaean” astrologers, or of the 
blasphemous follies of Caligula, he might very well bethink him of 
Isaiah, and say to himself, ‘‘ Surely this is Babylon, not Rome.” 

It has been urged that to use such a metaphor in the actual 
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dating of an official letter might cause uncertainty and confusion. 
But there is little force in this objection. The letter did not drop 
from the sky, nor even go through the post. It was carried by 
Silvanus, who had come from the place, whatever it was, where the 
author was residing. It is quite possible that there is another 
metaphor in the same verse (1 Pet. v. 13). For, although the 
Sinaitic MS. and other ancient authorities insert the word ékxAnota 
before ovvexAext7, We May maintain with confidence that the right 
translation of what St.-Peter wrote is not “ the fellow-elect Church,” 
but ‘‘the fellow-elect Lady~in Babylon greeteth you.” But this, 
again, may be a metaphor, for many hold with Bishop Lightfoot 
that we must see in the phrase a personification of the Church in 
which the apostle was resident at the time. Bishop Lightfoot 
compares the (probably not parallel) use of xvpia, 2 John i. 5; see 
Clement of Rome, ii. 491 ; we may add the Lady of Hermas. 

But it is not necessary to treat the lady also as a figure of 
speech. ‘The sister-wife whom St. Peter led about with him must 
have been a well-known and well-loved personage in many places. 
Clement of Alexandria had heard that she died a martyr death 
before her husband (Strom. vii. 11. 63). There is no reason for 
doubting his story ; and, if it is true, it implies that she had been 
not only the companion, but the active assistant of her husband. 
She was one of the heroines of the primitive Church, and would 
hold a far higher position in the eyes of men than Phoebe, or 
Priscilla, or Euodia, or Syntyche, or those other good women who 
laboured with St. Paul. She may very well have desired to add a 
brief message of Christian affection to her great husband’s Epistle. 
Peter, again, was not only a husband but a father (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ii. 6. 52; Eus. & Z£. iii. 30. 1); he never mentions 
divorce; he does not appear to have attached any merit to 
celibacy ; he seems to have been a typical Hebrew, who looked 
upon married life as the best, happiest, and most blessed condition ; 
the Lord Jesus had deigned to visit his wife, and had been good to 
his wife’s mother. He would speak of his wife, as Synesius in a 
later age spoke of his, with affection that was not ashamed, and 
knew no reason why it should be ashamed, of expressing itself. 

If we take the word “lady” in a metaphorical sense, we are 
probably sacrificing to mere prudery a noble and distinctive feature 
of St. Peter’s character, and losing a touch of nature which speaks 
strongly in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. “ My wife and 
my son Marcus, two persons who are very near and dear to me, 
join in my greeting to you”—this is surely what St. Peter means. 
We must add that the word “ lady” 1 is not found in the Greek text. 
Kvpia may, indeed, be used in a figure of the Church, but what 
St. ae actually says is “she who is fellow-elect.” We may 
‘supply yyy, if we please, and even more easily than xvpia. Thus, 
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even if xupia in 2 John meant a Church, the case would not be 
parallel. Ivy could hardly be used in a metaphorical sense. 

Nothing has been said in the foregoing paragraphs as to the 
authenticity of the address and concluding verses of the Epistle 
which has lately been impugned by Professor Harnack (Chronologie, 
p..451 sqq.). A few words on the subject will not be inappropriate 
here. 

Dr. Harnack thinks that the Epistle does not profess to be the 
work of a personal disciple of Jesus, wdprus in v. I meaning, not 
an apostle, but merely one who has suffered after the pattern of 
Christ; that it is so saturated with Pauline ideas that it might 
conceivably have been written by St. Paul himself; that it displays 
no personal acquaintance with the life of Jesus, and hardly a trace 
of any knowledge of the gospel; that it describes the state of the 
Church and its afflictions in such a manner that the date may be 
fixed between 83 and 93, but possibly as early as 73 or 63 A.D. ; 
that it is the production of some distinguished teacher and con- 
fessor; that it was known to Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Papias, 
and the author of the so-called Second Lpistle of Clement, but 
not under the name of Peter; that Babylon means possibly Rome, 
but more probably Jerusalem ; that it floated about in an anony- 
mous condition, till between 4.D. 150 and 170 it was seized upon 
by the writer who forged the Second Epistle of Peter and furnished 
with a head- and tail-piece. 

Dr. Harnack admits that the general state of things described 
in the Epistle is such that the date might be fixed without absurdity 
as early as A.D. 63, before the outbreak of the Neronian persecution, 
and within the lifetime of St. Peter. But he maintains that it 
cannot be the work of St. Peter himself, because of its Paulinism, 
of its impersonality, and of the vagueness of its references to the 
Gospels. Hence it becomes necessary @ priori to regard the 
address and subscription as forged; but Dr. Harnack also finds 
these passages full of difficulty. 

As to the general character of the Epistle, much has already 
been said in the course of this Introduction, and more will be 
added in the Notes. Paulinism is not to be found in the Epistle, 
except in that sense in which Paulinism is identical with Chris- 
tianity ; the Gospel allusions are more numerous than Dr. Harnack 
is disposed to admit; in a circular letter, written at a very early 
date, there was neither room nor occasion for precise quotation or 
detailed information ; and for the note of personality, we should 
look naturally to the beginning and end, which the hypothesis 
requires us to regard as spurious. There are difficulties and 
obscurities, no doubt, but the worst conceivable method of hand- 
ling them is to regard them as traces of interpolation or forgery. 
The forger’s object is to make things as clear and natural as 
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possible ; why, then, should anyone, writing as late as A.D. 160, with 
the Pauline Epistles, if not the Book of Acts, before him, have 
pitched upon Silvanus and Mark, of all people in the world, as 
likely to be in attendance upon St. Peter? The mention of these 
two names causes great perplexity in modern times, and certainly 
could not have caused less in ancient. Further, it is not easy, 
though it is not impossible, to suppose that some unscrupulous 
person first concocted an epistle in the name of Peter, and then 
seized upon a well-known but anonymous ancient document, and 
affixed to it the name’of Peter,in order to give some sort of support 
to his own fabrication. If 2 Peter is to be regarded as a forgery, it 
is much more likely that what happened was just the reverse ; that 
the forger found 1 Peter in existence as we have it, and used it, 
address, subscription and all, as a pattern for his own concoction. 
But, indeed, forgery is even a more dangerous word than interpola- 
tion. It is our bounden moral duty to require cogent evidence 
before we charge one who is presumably an honest. and sensible 
man with deliberate falsification. For that harmless masquerading 
which we find later on in the, /udicitum Petri, the Clementine 
Homilies, the Constitutions of the Apostles, or Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, is in the present instance quite out of the question. 

In style, the address and subscription are indistinguishable from 
the body of the Epistle. The language of the address (d:aczopa, 
mapeTOnp.0t, aylac pos, UraKoy, pavturpos) paves the way with great 
propriety for the admonitions which follow, and contains a sort of 
abstract or premonition of all that was in the writer’s mind. St. 
Clement of Rome, writing about a.D. 95, not only makes use of 
the body of the Epistle, but moulds his own address very closely 
on the address of the Epistle (ydpus byty Kal eipjvn ard mavtoKparopos 
@cod Sia *Inood Xpicrovt rAnOvvOein : see Lightfoot’s note). Dr. Har- 
nack’s view involves the extremely improbable supposition that this 
form of address was the invention of Clement; that at a somewhat 
later date it was loosely imitated by Jude ; that half a century after- 
wards the forger of 2 Peter, writing with both Clement and Jude 
before him, copied more accurately the Clementine address, and 
prefixed it not only to his own concoction, but to an ancient Epistle 
which he found floating about without a name. It is true that St. 
Clement does not quote St. Peter by name, but it is equally true 
that though, according to Dr. Harnack’s /udex Locorum, he quotes 
or alludes to twenty-two of the New Testament documents, he no- 
where gives the name of his authority. Yet, though he quotes St. 
Paul without naming him, he knew quite well that St. Paul was the 
author of the Epistles from which he quotes (xlvii. 1, dvadaBere tiv 
eriotoAnv Tod pakxapiov IlavAov Tod darogrdAov), and we may con- 
fidently infer that he had the same knowledge in the case of St. Peter. 

There is therefore some internal and strong external evidence in 
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favour of the authenticity of the address. But if the address is 
genuine, no one will care to dispute the genuineness of the subscrip- 
tion. The difficulties involved in the latter passage are not of a 
kind that can be regarded as insuperable. 

For the later evidence on the subject of St. Peter’s sojourn in 
Rome, the reader may consult the article by Dr. Chase, who has 
marshalled all the statements with great care and lucidity. There 
also will be found references to the literature of the question. The 
only addition which I can make to Dr. Chase’s quotations is one 
from Clement of Alexandria, taken from a note in the Codex 
Marcianus (text in Zahn, Porschungen, il. 70): “Petrus et Paulus 
Romae sepulti sunt . . . Clemens in quinto libro hypotyposeon id 
est informationum.” Zahn expresses a doubt whether this state- 
ment is really derived from Clement, but gives no reason. It may 
very well be genuine. The fifth book of the Wyfotyposes certainly 
contained information about the apostles, as we know from Eus, 
La As 22s 


§ 9. MARK AND SILVANUS. 


When St. Peter despatched his Epistle, Mark and Silvanus were 
in his company. 

Mark is called by St. Paul (Col. iv. 10) the cousin of Barnabas. 
We may therefore with confidence identify him with the John Mark 
of whom we read in Acts (xii. 12). It can hardly be doubted that 
this is the same Mark who was with St. Peter. 

Mark was the son of a woman named Mary, who lived in 
Jerusalem, and whose house was a meeting-place for the brethren. 
Like his cousin Barnabas, he was probably a Levite. St. Peter was 
well acquainted with Mark’s mother, for it was to her house that he 
turned his steps on his deliverance from prison. He knew Mark, 
therefore, before St. Paul did; and when he calls him his son, he 
may mean that he induced Mark to accept baptism, or at any rate 
was instrumental in bringing him to Christ. But the term may 
denote nothing more than close and affectionate familiarity. 

Barnabas and Saul took John Mark with them on what is 
known as the First Mission Journey (Acts xii. 25), as their 
“minister” (tmypérns, Acts xi. 5. E has here cis Staxoviay, 
evidently wishing to get rid of an ambiguous word). It is not 
quite clear what we are to understand by the word “ minister.” 
Sometimes, but rarely, it means “a minister of the word” (so Luke 
i. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 1; Acts xxvi. 16: in this last passage it is applied 
by Jesus to St. Paul), but more commonly it is used in the New 
Testament of menials or subordinate officers of an inferior class. 
Possibly Mark went as personal attendant on the apostles, as their 
courier or dragoman; but for this purpose they would naturally 
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select a fellow-believer who had a gift of exposition, and could help 
in other ways, besides ministering to their comfort, arranging routes, 
and managing business generally. With Barnabas and Saul, Mark 
traversed Cyprus—a country which may have been known to him, 
for it was the native land of Barnabas. But at Perga in Pamphylia 
‘John departing from them returned to Jerusalem” (Acts xiil. 13). 
Paul resented his conduct, and when Barnabas proposed to take 
John Mark with them on their second journey (Acts xv. 37), 
objected so strongly that there-was a sharp contention between him 
and Barnabas. Finally, the two great friends departed asunder, 
Paul taking for his companion the prophet Silas, while Barnabas 
went with Mark to Cyprus. 

Two questions suggest themselves here. The first is, What was 
the age of Mark at this time? A worthless tradition, which is 
directly contradicted by the Elder of Papias (Eus.  £. iii. 39. 15), 
represents him as having been one of the Seventy. Some com- 
mentators in recent times have identified him with the young man 
mentioned in his Gospel (Mark xiv. 51). This, again, is somewhat 
unsubstantial conjecture. But the word “ minister” seems to imply 
that he was a novice to mission work, and that he was a young man. 
Though he was cousin, not “‘sister’s son,” of Barnabas, he may 
have been many years younger than that apostolic man. 

Again, why did he leave the apostles so abruptly? St. Luke 
makes no comment, and we are thrown back on hypothesis. Yet 
it is clear that the breach was not between Mark and Barnabas, but 
between Mark and Paul. Barnabas defended him with great 
warmth. The reason for Mark’s departure, therefore, can hardly 
have been that his courage failed, or that his health broke down, or 
that he proved incompetent for his office. But if these causes are 
inadequate, what can we suppose but that there was some difference 
of opinion between Paul and Mark which Paul regarded as un- 
fitting him for the purpose in hand, while Barnabas, who inclined 
to the party of Peter (Gal. ii. 13), did not. It is not easy to suppose 
that Barnabas, however strong his family affection may have been, 
would have selected again for his helpmate one who could not be 
trusted on an emergency. Nor would Mark himself have been 
willing to renew an adventure of which he knew that he was 
incapable. He ended by going with Barnabas to Cyprus, where 
possibly the dangers were less; but he appears to have been quite 
willing to plunge into Asia Minor, though he must have heard all 
about the sufferings of the previous expedition. Nor is it easy 
to suppose that St. Paul would have still been embittered by a 
failure of courage of which Mark had so evidently repented. It 
seems far more likely that Mark had taken alarm at St. Paul’s 
views ; that during the interval, probably under the persuasion of 
Barnabas, he had come to regard the difference as unimportant ; 
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and that St. Paul felt rightly, though with some sense of personal 
vexation, that, however slight the grounds of disagreement might 
look to others, they would prevent him from working successfully 
with one who was disposed to criticise and disapprove. Some 
slight confirmation of this view may be found in the fact that the 
companion chosen by St. Paul was Silas, a prophet, and in the 
previous connexion between Mark and St. Peter. Mark is not 
again mentioned in the Book of Acts. 

At a later date, when the apostle’s own views were much milder 
and more tolerant than they had been, we find Mark with St. Paul 
in Rome (Col. iy. 10), and contemplating a journey to Colossae. 
Possibly he was not personally known to the Colossians, for the 
apostle adds, ‘‘if he come unto you, receive him.” It may be that 
St. Paul is here giving Mark an introduction, but we should hardly 
be justified in pressing this sense upon the words. At a later 
date (2 Tim. iv. 11) Mark was somewhere in Asia Minor, and 
Timothy is desired to bring him to Rome; for, says the apostle, 
“he is useful to me for ministry” (edxpyoros eis Suaxoviay). And in 


- the Epistle to Philemon (24) we find him in Rome with Epaphras, 


Aristarchus, Demas, and Lucas, the fellow-labourers of St. Paul. 
But we do not know when or how St. Mark first set foot in the 
capital. 

Ancient tradition connected St. Mark very closely with St. Peter. 
Papias stated, on the authority of the Elder (Eus. H. Z. iii. 39. 15), 
that Mark had never been a follower of the Lord Himself, but had 
served Peter as interpreter, and that his Gospel represents the 
occasional discourses of St. Peter, which Mark reproduced accurately 
from memory. The Elder, as reported by Papias, does not actually 
mention Rome, and does not say expressly that the Gospel was 
composed after Peter’s death, though this is probably implied in 
his statement that Mark wrote from memory. 

Irenaeus, after telling us (ili. 1. 1) that Matthew wrote while 
Peter and Paul were preaching the gospel in Rome and founding 
the Church, proceeds, ‘‘ After their death (eodov) Mark also, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing the 
substance of Peter’s preaching.” Clement of Alexandria (in Eus. 
Hf. £. ii. 15) affirms that Mark wrote his Gospel to satisfy the 
importunities of the brethren, and without the apostle’s knowledge, 
before the death of Peter, and submitted it when complete to the 
apostle’s judgment. Origen (Lomm. vol. ili. p.1; Eus. A Z. vi. 
25. 5) says that Mark wrote as Peter dictated to him (és Iérpos 
tpynyjcaro aird). These four accounts, while they differ in details 
and may be independent, agree in bringing Mark into close per- 
sonal relations with Peter. Not one of them says in so many 
words that his Gospel was written in Rome, but the language of 
Irenaeus seems clearly to imply this, and it was probably the belief 
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of the other three also. Clement certainly thought that the First 
Epistle of Peter was written from Rome. 

Tradition also taught that, after publishing his Gospel, Mark 
went to Egypt, there preached the faith, and became first Bishop 
of Alexandria (Eus. A. Z. ii. 16. 1; Epiph. Haer. li. 6; Jerome, 
de Vir. Jil. 8). Were in later days his tomb was shown in the 
great church of Baucalis, which stood near the harbour. There 
was, however, an ancient opinion, which has been preserved in the 
heterodox Clementine Homuilies-(i. 8), that the Church of Egypt 
owed its origin to Barnabas, not to Mark. 

The Silvanus of Peter has been generally identified with the 
Silas of Acts, the Silvanus of the Pauline Epistles. Like St. Paul, 
he was a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 37, 38). A foreign burgess 
would have a Roman name borrowed from the personage from 
whom he or his ancestor had received the franchise. Silvanus is 
a well-known cognomen borne by many distinguished families, the 
Ceionii, Granii, Pomponii, and others. See Hoole, Zhe Classical 
Llement in the V.T., p. 61. 

In Orelli there is a long inscription (No. 750) in honour of Ti. 
Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, who was consul suffect in a.D. 45. He 
was a meritorious officer, who stood high in the favour of Ves- 
pasian, and had been proconsul of Asia, as Wilmanns thinks, just 
before or just after Silanus, who held the same office in a.p. 54. 
M. Plautius Silvanus (Orelli, No. 622) was consul in B.c. 2, and re- 
ceived the triumphal ornaments for service in Illyricum. L. Flavius 
Silvanus (Wilmanns, Juscriptiones Latinae, No. 285) was consul in 
AO. OT, 

The name Silvanus was also borne by persons of lower station, 
freedmen or dependants of the great houses. Thus (Orelli, No. 695) 
we find a funeral inscription to Silvania Maria, which is dated 
duobus Geminis ; this, according to Tertullian, was the year of our 
Lord’s crucifixion. Another epitaph (C. Z Z. vol. vi. No. 4073) in 
the columbarium of the servants of Livia Augusta runs thus: 


M. Livivs. Sitvanvs. Decvr. THYMELE. SILVANI. 


This Silvanus was decurion, or head, of one of the numerous 
bodies of officials or servants in the Imperial household. Thy- 
mele was probably his wife. Again (bzd. No. 4316) we read: 
A. SILVANIO. 

The name Silvanus or Silvanius was not uncommonly borne by 
persons of the same class to which we may suppose the companion 
of the apostles to have belonged ; and from the name Maria, which 
in one instance we find associated with it, we many infer that some 
of them were of Jewish parentage. It is particularly interesting to 
find a Silvanus actually employed in the family of the Caesars. 
Here we may possibly discern one of the little links by which 
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Christianity attached itself from the very first to the Imperial court. 
Our Silvanus had certainly namesakes, possibly relatives, among 
that vast body of servants, clerks, readers, physicians, librarians, 
civil and domestic officials, who surrounded the emperor and 
served him in all sorts of capacities, from that of cook to some- 
thing very like what we should call a Secretary of State. And it is 
in no way surprising to find him in Rome. 

There can be little doubt that the Silas of Acts is the Silvanus 
of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles, but the relation between his 
two names is not quite clear. The vulgar abbreviation of Silvanus 
would naturally be SAPs or SuAovas. Hence it has been main- 
tained that the real name of this apostolic man was the Aramaic 
Sili, which by the addition of a common Greek termination be- 
comes Silas ; and that Silvanus is not a lengthened form of Silas, but 
a Gentile by-name adopted merely because it was similar in sound 
to the original (compare Joshua, Jason. See Zahn, “7m/eitung, 1. 
p. 23; Deissmann, Lzbelstudien, p. 184). If this view is correct, 
the name of Silvanus ceases to have any particular meaning. But 
Zahn does not quite solve the problem. If Silvanus is equivalent 
to Silvas, not to Silas, why, we may ask, did Silas call himself 
Silvanus and not rather Silanus? The same difficulty recurs in 
either case. Again, though Silvas is actually used for Silvanus 
(Zahn cites a PAaovsos SuABGs from Josephus, Bel/. Jud. vii. 8. 1), 
it is not safe to assert that the same rule was always observed. In 
these vulgar abbreviations the final -as represents a large variety of 
terminations ; thus we have Hermas for Hermogenes, Epaphras for 
Epaphroditus, Nymphas for Nymphodorus, and so on. Popular 
usage follows very loose rules, as we know from the analogy of 
English pet names. Finally, there is the probability that Silas and 
Silvanus only accidentally resemble one another, that the first was 
the name given to the man by his Hebrew parents, the second his 
name as a Roman burgess and client of a noble Roman house. 
We are left to make the same choice of alternatives in the case of 
a more famous pair of names, Saul and Paul. 

It is probable then that Silvanus or one of his ancestors had 
been manumitted by one or other of the Roman Silvani. He 
appears first as one of the leading men among the brethren at 
Jerusalem, and was one of the delegates appointed to carry to 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia the Decree of the Council. He must, 
therefore, have been heartily in accord with the substance of the 
Decree. He was a prophet, meeting St. Paul on this side, and at 
Antioch he exhorted the brethren, probably the Gentile brethren, 
with many words and confirmed them. From. Antioch he appears 
to have returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 34 is to be omitted), but 
shortly afterwards he was chosen by St. Paul to accompany him on 
his Second Mission Journey. We hear of him for the last time in 
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the Book of Acts at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5 ; compare 2 Cor. i. 19), 
where again, as at Antioch, he appears as a preacher. Silvanus 
also, like Mark, dwelt at first in Jerusalem, and must have been 
well known to St. Peter before he became acquainted with St. Paul. 

This account of Mark and Silvanus enables us to fix with cer- 
tainty a prior limit of date for the First Epistle of St. Peter. Mark 
was probably a novice when first we read of him, and attended 
St. Paul on the First Journey. Silvanus went with the apostle on 
the Second. Hence 1° Peter<cannot possibly have been written 
before the end of the Second Journey. The date of the apostle’s 
fourth visit to Jerusalem, with which this journey terminated (Acts 
XVili. 22), is very variously computed from a.D. 49 (Bengel) or A.D. 
51 (Schrader) or a.D. 52 (Turner) to a.p. 56 (Eichhorn and Ideler). 
The date most in favour is a.p. 54. (See the table in Farrar’s Zzfe of 
St. Paud, vol. ii. p. 624.) But all calculations of time for the Book 
of Acts are inferential, and this is probably some few years too late. 

As to the posterior limit of date, there is not the same certainty. 
Reasons have been assigned in a previous section for believing that 
the Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian per- 
secution in A.D. 64, but many eminent authorities dispute this 
conclusion. 

Are there any other considerations that will enable us to come 
to a more definite result ? 

It has been thought that Mark and Silvanus could not possibly 
have been in Rome, and in attendance on St. Peter, till after the 
death of St. Paul. But, in the first place, there is no reason for 
supposing that St. Peter outlived St. Paul by any considerable 
length of time. Dionysius of Corinth, our earliest authority (Jerome, 
de Vir. Lil. 27, places him under M. Aurelius and Commodus), 
says that the apostles perished “‘about the same time” (xara roy 
abvtov kapov, Eus. ZZ £. ii. 25. 8; Routh, vol. i. p. 180); and the 
natural inference from these words is, that though the apostles may 
not have ended their lives on the same day, their deaths were not 
far separated. But it is surely incredible that, if the Neronian per- 
secution were actually raging at the time, and St. Paul himself had 
been slain with the sword not long before, the language of St. Peter’s 
Epistle should be what it is. 

Nor can it reasonably be supposed that Mark and Silvanus were 
adherents of St. Paul in such a sense that they could not at any 
time have written and carried a letter for St. Peter, and joined him 
in sending a greeting to the Asiatic Churches. On the contrary, the 
difficulty is to understand how either Mark or Silvanus can ever 
have been thoroughgoing advocates of the distinctively Pauline 
teaching. Let it be remembered that Mark parted from St. Paul 
under painful circumstances at the very outset of the First Journey, 
and that Silas was the chosen advocate of the Jerusalem Decree. 
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The natural inference from such facts as we have is that, till the 
dispute about the law which St. Paul presses so vehemently in 
Galatians and Romans had died down, neither Mark nor Silvanus 
can have been in quite unclouded relations with the outspoken 
champion of Faith against Works. 

There are long blank spaces to be filled up in the history of 
both men. What was Mark doing after he went with Barnabas to 
Cyprus, during St. Paul’s Second and Third Journeys, or during the 
imprisonment at Caesarea? Even after this date we catch but a 
few flying glimpses of him; and of Silvanus we know absolutely 
nothing from the time of his arrival in Corinth. 

Thus we are driven back upon the question of the literary inter- 
dependence of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles. According to most 
scholars, the Petrine Epistle is later than Romans (A.D. 58) or 
Ephesians (4.D. 63). In the view of others it is later than any of 
the Pauline Epistles; indeed it has been supposed to borrow from 
almost every book in the New Testament. 

The evidence, both linguistic and doctrinal, has been considered 
in previous sections, and it does not appear to point to any definite 
conclusion. 

Mark and Silvanus may very well have been together in Rome 
at any time after the Second Mission Journey. But at what 
date can we suppose St. Peter to have been in the city with 
them? 

This is a question which cannot be answered with certainty. 
Lipsius maintained that St. Peter never visited Rome at all. Of 
late it has been generally allowed that the evidence on the other 
side is too strong to be rejected. But the tendency is to place St. 
Peter’s arrival in the capital as late as possible, towards the end of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment, at the end of a.p. 63 (Dr. Chase) or 
in the beginning of A.D. 64 (Bishop Lightfoot). 

Both these dates rest upon the assumption that, if St. Peter had 
visited Rome at any earlier time, the fact must have been mentioned 
in the Book of Acts or in the Pauline Epistles. But it can hardly 
be said that the silence of either of these authorities amounts to 
negative proof. In Acts, St. Peter disappears from the scene alto- 
gether after the Council of Jerusalem. St. Luke must have known 
much about the apostle’s later movements, but for some reason or 
another he did not see fit to say a single word upon the subject. 
The silence of St. Paul affords an extremely difficult problem. St. 
Peter had certainly visited Antioch, but St. Paul only mentions the 
fact incidentally, and with a polemical object. Dr. Harnack thinks 
it highly probable (Chronologie, p. 244, note) that he had also been 
in Corinth ; but we cannot gather this with certainty from the words 
of St. Paul. He may have preached in Galatia also; but this again 
we can only suspect. As to the origin of the Church in Rome we 
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are left to grope in the dark; but questions arise to which we must 
not too readily assume an answer. 

A Church had been founded there many years before (Rom. xv. 
22), not by St. Paul, and had attained some considerable dimen- 
sions. Whom would these believers be so anxious to see as Peter, 
whose name must have been familiar to them from the day of their 
conversion? Who was that “other man” upon whose foundation 
the Roman Church was built? (Rom. xv. 20). Why, again, does St. 
Paul, writing to a Church that he had never seen, enter so fully and 
controversially into questions which had probably never been heard 
of in Rome? for the Jews of Rome, when he came there as a prisoner 
five or six years later, knew “no harm” about him (Acts xxviii. 21) ; 
and, though these Jews were not Christians, they could hardly have 
spoken thus, if the Pauline view of Law had been debated among 
their compatriots in the city. Or what was that spiritual gift which 
St. Paul desired to impart at Rome (Rom. i. 11), if not prophecy, 
the essential mark of difference between Pauline and Petrine Chris- 
tianity? The Epistle to the Romans is, in fact, an Apologia, and 
seems to imply the pre-existence of that form of doctrine which we 
find in the First Epistle of St. Peter. And this mode of opinion 
continued to be actively taught in Rome during St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment, as we may gather from Philippians (i. 15-18). Pro- 
fessor Harnack thinks it not impossible that St. Peter may have 
paid a visit to Rome even under the reign of Claudius, that is to 
say, before A.D. 54 (Chronologie, p. 244, note); and certainly this 
opinion is not untenable. 

In any case, if we place the end of Acts and of the first im- 
prisonment of St. Paul in a.p. 58,—the opinion of Eusebius, which 
has of late received the powerful support of Blass and Harnack,— 
there is a space of some six years before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution, in A.D. 64, during which we know nothing of Mark and 
Silvanus, and very little of St. Paul. There is no reason against our 
assigning the First Epistle of St. Peter to this interval of time. If 
the Epistle does after all, as many think, display an acquaintance 
with Romans and Ephesians, the fact would be thus accounted for. 
If Mark made his first acquaintance with Asia Minor immediately 
after the date of Colossians, we should be able to explain how he 
comes to be mentioned. ‘Time would be allowed for the growth of 
the numerous Christian communities implied in the address of the 
Epistle, and also for the wakening of hostility among the Gentiles, 
who, though not yet quite prepared for measures of bloody repres- 
sion, were evidently fast moving in that direction. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems the most likely supposition 
that the First Epistle of St. Peter was written between a.p. 58 and 
A.D. 64. 


NOTES ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
Sie PETER. 


The Title. In the oldest MSS. the Epistle is headed Ilérpov a: (B), 
or Ilérpov émioroAy a& (8 AC). In Greek cursives we find Iérpov 
Kabortuky mpotn émiatoAy (or ériaToAy pdt): Tod dyiov aroarTddov 
Ilérpov émuoroAy a: L has émuoroAx Kkafodixy & Tod dyiov Kal 
ravevpymov arooréAov Ilérpov. The Codex Amiatinus gives epistula 
Petri prima; the Codex Fuldensis, Petrt epistula ad gentes, so 
Junilius and Cassiodorus (in Westcott, Canon, Appendix D); 
Tertullian, Scorpiace 12, quotes the Epistle as Petr7 ad Ponticos. 

I. 1, 2. The Address. The ordinary type of the address of 
a Greek letter is that found in Acts xxiii. 26, KAavduos Avoias 
TO Kpatiorw iyyeuove ByAke xatpev: cf. 1 Macc. x. 18, 25, Xl. 30, 
xi. 6, Xatpew was felt to be objectionable by some of the religious 
heathen; thus the author of the third Platonic Epistle prefers «d 
watoreiry, on the ground that joy or pleasure befits neither man nor 
God. But the old heathen formula was at first used even in 
apostolic letters. We have an instance in the address of the letter 
which enclosed the Decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. 23), and another in that of the Epistle of St. James. 

To the name of the writer is naturally added his title. In 2 and 
3 John we find simply 6 zpeoBirepos: in James, "IdkwBos Ocod Kat 
Kupiov “Inood Xpiorod dodAos: in 1 Peter, [Lérpos dardoroXos “Incod 
Xpicrod: in 2 Peter, Siwy Ilérpos dovAos Kat aadorodos *Inood 
Xptorod: in Jude, “Inood Xprorod SotAos adeAPds Sé "laxéBov. The 
usage of St. Paul varies. In 1 and 2 Thessalonians the names only 
are given; in the polemical Epistles, Romans and Galatians, he 
defends and explains his right to the title of apostle; in 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, 2 Timothy the words da 
OeAnpatos Meod are added with the same purpose; in 1 Tim. we 
have kar’ évrayjv @cod added ; in Philippians he calls himself dotAos 
Xpicrod “Inood (like James, Jude); in Titus, Romans, both 8odAos 
and daéoroAos (like 2 Peter); in the pathetic Epistle to Philemon 
the phrase he selects is déopsos Xpiorod ‘Iycod. 

The name of the addressees is sometimes given quite simply, as 
by James, by St. Paul in Philemon, Galatians ; but generally a few 
words descriptive of their Christian character are added, and these 
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are often very significant of the leading thoughts in the writer’s 
mind (zaperidnuou in t Pet.; xAyrot dywou in Rom., 1 Cor.; &ysou 
Kat miorot in Col. ; dyar@, dd7nOea, 2 and 3 John). 

The heathen yxatpew becomes the Christian ydpis. To this is 
naturally added the Jewish Peace (1 and 2 Pet., 2 John, all the 
Pauline Epistles), and often Mercy (2 John, 1 and 2 Tim., Tit.), or 
Love (Jude has mercy, peace, and love). 

We are not to suppose that St. Paul set the pattern for all these 
addresses; this is extremely-improbable. No one man creates 
epistolary forms. 

Ignatius still uses the old heathen xaipew, except in Philad. ; 
and Barnabas begins his Epistle with ya/pere. 

Nétpos. The apostle’s name was Simon (properly Simeon). 
Our Lord gave him the surname of Cephas (John i. 42), which 
signifies a rock or a stone. What our Lord meant was no doubt 
“rock” not stone, firmness not mere hardness (Matt. xvi. 18); but 
the Greek noun 7érpa is feminine, and when used as the name for 
a man necessarily takes the shape of Ilérpos. Our Lord always 
addresses the apostle as Simon except Luke xxii. 34, where Peter 
seems to be used with reference to the meaning of the name (in 
ver. 31 we find “Simon, Simon”; in Matt. xvi. 18; again, Peter is 
an appellative, not the mere name). The apostle is called Simon 
(Symeon) also by his brother apostle St. James, Acts xv. 14, and 
by Mark and Luke before the Mission of the Twelve. John calls 
him indifferently Simon Peter or Peter. Simon Peter is found 
also Matt. xvi. 16; Luke v. 8; 2 Pet. i. 1; ‘Simon who is called 
Peter” occurs in Matt. iv. 18, x. 2, and four times in Acts (x. 5, 
18, 32, xi. 13); all these last occur in the story of Cornelius ; 
possibly in his Hebrew original St. Luke found the name Simon 
and added the other words. Even in the Gospels, Peter is the 
name generally used, and in Acts it is employed throughout with 
the few exceptions that have been noted. St. Paul generally speaks 
ot “Gephas,” 1 Cor. i. 12, lil. 22, 1x. 5, xv. 53 Gal. i, 18, ii. 0, 11; 14 
(though he uses Peter in ii. 7, 8), and we may infer that this title 
was current in the Church of Jerusalem where St. Paul first met the 
apostle. Some have supposed that St. Paul uses Cephas with a 
polemical intention, to remind his readers of the compact referred 
to Gal. ii. 9; but probably it was his habit. The older Syriac 
versions of the New Testament, the Curetonian (with the recently 
discovered Sinaitic of the Gospels) and the Peshito, render Peter 
sometimes Kepha, sometimes Simon Kepha, and sometimes Simon. 
Peter is found Actsi. 13; 1 Pet.i.1. Evidently Simon and Kepha 
were the common usage in the second century in the Aramaic 
countries. Elsewhere Simon went rapidly out of use, and Cephas 
was preserved only by the same archaeological interest which clung 
to Talitha cumi, as the exact words used by our Lord, See Hort ; 
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Zahn, Einleitung, i. 21, ii. 60; Chase on “Peter” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iii. p. 756; Plummer on Luke vi. 14. 
ékhekToIg Tapemdypors Suacmopas. “To the elect sojourners of 
the Dispersion”: the omission of the article appears here to have no 
significance. See Introduction, § 2. There is no verb to govern the 
dative, cf. Rom. i. 7; 2 John 1-3. It is better to take exAexrois as 
an adjective, though the R.V. appears to render it as a substantive. 
Those to whom the apostle writes are chosen by God, elect (yévos 
éxAexrov, ii. 9, from Isa. xliii, 20). St. Peter does not use the 
Pauline xAnrot, nor does he expressly distinguish xaAcv from 
éxAéyeoOar. Election does not carry with it the final salvation of 
the individual (iv. 15-19). God must guard them (i. 5); but, if 
_ they resist the devil and remain solid in the faith, He will make 
them perfect and establish them (v. 9 sqq.). ‘There has been no 
change in the counsels of God. Israel has not been rejected. The 
Church is still the Church of old; but the vision of the prophets has 
been realised, and whosoever will may enter in. 

Elect, in fact, means simply Christian. What the apostle is 
thinking of is corporate citizenship among the elect people; the 
individual elements of the new life are faith and obedience. 

In St. Matthew (xxii.) all are “called,” but many do not accept 
the invitation ; some accept, but have no wedding garment ; many 
are called, but few are elect (cf. Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31; Mark xiii. 
20, 22, 27; Luke xviii. 7). John does not use xaAciy in this sense, 
nor kAnrés, nor ékAexrdés in his Gospel, but in the Apoc. xvii. 14 we 
have kAyrol Kat ékXexTol Kat muotoi as different names for the same 
thing. In the Synoptical Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Apoc. elect denotes personal, not corporate election. It is true, as 
Dr. Hort remarks, that “the preliminary election to membership of 
an elect race does not exclude individual election,” and we cannot 
reconstruct St. Peter’s theology with precision from two short 
Epistles. Nevertheless, so far as he has explained himself, he 
appears to mean that the individual is called into the elect society. 
Certainly he attaches more value to the corporate life, as regards 
both growth in knowledge or faith and the efficiency of sacraments 
(cde Bdrriopa, iii. 21), than St. Paul does. 

The word zaperidypos occurs twice in the LXX. Gen. xxiii. 4, 
mépouKos Kat raperldnmos éyd ei weO ipov: Ps. xxxviil. (xxxix.) 13, 
or. méporxos eyd eie ev TH yh Kal maperidnuos Kabds mévres ot 
marepes ov. ‘These two passages were before St. Peter’s mind both 
here and i. 17, il. 11. In the former, Abraham speaks of himself to 
the sons of Heth as a stranger and sojourner among them ; in the 
latter, the same figure is used of man who has on earth no abiding 
city, like the patriarch who sojourned in the land of promise as in 
a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles (Heb. xi. 9). He is an 
exile from heaven, his true home. We must not take the word 
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here in its secular political sense, though this would be very applica- 
able to the Jews of the Diaspora, who were exiles from Jerusalem, 
dwellers in a foreign land. For an instance of this use see Justin, 
Apol. 67 (Otto, p. 188), tots raperidjpors otor Eevors, of strangers 
who are stopping in a town but do not possess a permanent 
domicile there, and examples from the papyri are given by Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, p. 146, Eng. trans. p. 149. 

The Christian is chosen and called by God (the choosing pre- 
cedes the calling) to leave~ his earthly father’s home. The call 
makes him a pilgrim; henceforth he journeys by slow stages, 
through many dangers, towards the far-off promised rest. The 
pilgrim is sustained by faith in the unseen, by hope, godly fear, and 
the love of Christ; he is always a babe (il. 2); he tastes of joy, 
but only as the wanderer drinks of the brook by the way. It is 
the same conception of the Christian life that we find in Hebrews. 

In this tone of hope deferred we may find a characteristic note. 
St. Peter had walked with the Lord on earth in close personal 
union, and must have felt the Ascension as a bereavement. St. 
Paul had never known the Lord in the flesh, but after the Ascension 
had been delivered by a vision from bitter spiritual struggles. To 
him naturally the sense of joy and freedom, of being here and now 
actually in the Kingdom, was far more than to St. Peter. 

On the Diaspora and the local names, see Introduction, § 8. In 
the address of the Epistle of St. James the Diaspora seems to 
include Christian Jews only. Here it embraces alike Gentiles or 
Jews. There is no difference at all ; all titles and prerogatives pass 
on from the Church of the fathers to the Church of Christ. There 
has been evolution, but no breach of continuity. 

kata mpdyvwow... Incod Xpiorod. The three clauses are strictly 
co-ordinate in the construction, but the order of the whole sentence 
is loose, and the precise connexion of these words has been 
disputed. 

The general and preferable arrangement is to take them with 
éxAextois— Elect according to foreknowledge,” etc.; this gives 
perfectly good sense; the only difficulty is that we should have 
expected éxdexrots to be placed after Budvvias. The Greek com- 
mentators Cyril, Theophylact, and Oecumenius take them with 
dméoroAos. ‘This increases the difficulty arising out of the order of 
the words, and is open to a further objection, that, whereas St. 
Paul feels it necessary to justify his claim to the title of apostle, no 
such necessity would be felt by St. Peter. Hence we should not 
suffer ourselves to be influenced by the supposed analogy of the 
Pauline addresses. 

The three clauses give the three Names and three functions of 
the Trinity (the arrangement of the Names is not significant). Kara 
ampoyvwow: the Father (Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, i. 33 
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our Father, i. 17) has the attribute of foreknowledge; on this 
election depends. Foreknowledge includes foreordaining (i. 20, 
ii. 8), but St. Peter does not use the words mpoopifew or mpdfeors. 
He speaks quite simply as a devout Jew, and the metaphysical 
difficulty does not affect him at all. The problem of predestination 
is suggested in St. John’s Gospel and discussed by St. Paul; in 
both cases it arises out of the rejection of the gospel by the mass 
of the Jews. It may be that St. Peter had had good success among 
his countrymen, or that he wrote before it became evident that as a 
nation they would prove refractory. See note on ii. 8. 

év Gytacpe Mvevpatos. ‘In (or by) sanctification of the Spirit.” 
Compare 2 Thess. il. 13, dtu <iAero buds 6 Ocds dx’ dpyns cis cwrnpiav 
év dyvacp@ Ivedparos xal riores ddyOeias. It has been supposed, 
without reason, that St. Paul means “sanctification of your spirit.” 
In any case the collocation of the three Names, Father, Spirit, 
Jesus Christ, shows that this cannot be the meaning here. Further, 
St. Peter does not use tvedua in the sense of the spiritual faculty of 
man, as distinct from his reason or emotions. See Introduction, 
p. 40, and note on ili. 4. 

Foreknowledge is the condition, Sanctification is the atmo- 
sphere, or perhaps rather the instrument, of the elect life. We may 
translate év either “in” or ‘by means of”; the latter, Hebraistic, 
use of the preposition is very common in the New Testament. See 
Blass, p. 130. Holiness is the attribute of God in whom is no 
stain of evil, either in thought or in deed: the Spirit, by the act of 
sanctification or hallowing, imparts this divine attribute to the 
Christian society, consecrating it, setting it apart, calling it out of 
the world, devoting it to God, and furnishing it with divine gifts 
and powers. 

Sanctification leads to, results in (eis) obedience, and sprinkling 
with the blood of Jesus Christ. 

Obedience is obedience to the law of God, faithful service, 
righteousness, by virtue of which men are just. In the address 
of Romans (i. 5), St. Paul speaks of iaxoi ricrews, but in quite a 
different sense. What is meant there is “obedience to faith,” 
acceptance of the gospel of Free Grace (cf. Rom. xvi. 26). 

pavriopdy. “ Sprinkling ” is a sacrificial word, and, as the result 
of Sanctification and Obedience, can here mean nothing but the 
means by which we are brought into real spiritual conformity to 
the Death of Christ ; it conveys to the believer those divine gifts 
which are the fruit of that Death. What this conformity and these 
gifts were in the mind of St. Peter we shall gather from later 
passages. 

payrigew occurs Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21, X. 223 pavriopds, Heb. 
xii, 24. It is by “sprinkling” that the merits of Christ’s Death 
are transferred to the “brother.” The idea is foreign to St. Paul, 
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but recurs in Barnabas viii., ot pavriLovres waides of ebayyeducdpevor 
Hp tiv adecw TOV GpapTiav Kal Tov ayvopoy Tis Kapdias—the 
matdes, it is added, are the twelve apostles. 

St. Peter is here alluding to some passage or passages of the Old 
Testament, but to which ? 

Dr. Hort insists that the reference must be to a passage in 
which the sprinkling of Zezsons with blood is combined with the 
distinct mention of obedience. The only passage which fulfils 
these conditions is “the sprinkling which formed the ratification of 
the covenant between Jehovah and His people through the media- 
tor Moses, as described in Ex. xxiv. 3-8.” This, however, is too 
logical. A reference to the passages in Hebrews will show that 
many different sprinklings were in the mind of the writer of that 
Epistle, and the same is no doubt the case with St. Peter. If we 
consider the use which our author makes of Isa. lili. we may even 
find here an allusion also to Isa. lii. 15, where Aquila and Theodo- 
tion have “sprinkle many nations” (favrve?). See Cheyne’s note 
on this passage. 

The obedient are “sprinkled with the Blood of Jesus Christ.” 
If we are to lay stress upon the order of words, “ sprinkling ” cannot 
here mean Forgiveness or Reconciliation, which is the effect of the 
Blood in Rom. v. 8-10. Here the “sprinkling,” following obedi- 
ence, seems to impart the spirit of readiness, not so much to do 
God’s will as to suffer for Christ’s sake. This is the highest stage 
in the progress of the Christian life on earth. 

Throughout this Epistle the writer dwells so constantly upon the 
sacrifice of the Cross that the Blood of Christ can mean nothing 
else than His Death and Passion. Bishop Westcott will not allow 
this (Zhe Gospel of Creation: Additional notes on 1 John i. 7 and 
on Heb. ix. 12). “The Blood (Hebrews, p. 294) represents the 
energy of the physical earthly life as it is. . . . The Blood poured 
out is the energy of present human life made available for others.” 
Death (p. 298) ‘‘was the condition under the actual circumstances 
of fallen man, whereby alone the life of the Son of Man could be 
made available for the race . . . Thus Blood and Death correspond 
generally with the two sides of Christ’s work, the fulfilment of the 
destiny of man as created, and the fulfilment of this destiny though 
man has fallen. The first would have been necessary even though 
sin had not interrupted the due course of man’s progress and 
relation to God.” 

The question whether the Incarnation was contingent or neces- 

‘sary was first expressly raised in the twelfth century by Ruprecht of 
Deutz (see R. L. Ottley, Zzcarnation, ii. p. 202 ; Dorner, il. 1. 322, 
366), but it does not arise here. Nor will any Christian deny that 
Christ gives Life, or that the Life is intimately connected with His 
human and divine personality. The points which arise from the 
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text of 1 Peter are: (1) what is the meaning of the words “the 
Blood of Jesus Christ”; and (2) whether the apostle finds any 
distinct value in the Passion, considered as Death and not as Life. 

(1) Much importance has of late been attached to Gen. ix. 4, 5, 
Deut. xii. 23, where the blood is regarded as the seat or ground of 
animal life in man or in the brutes, and on that account might not 
be drunk. The reason of this prohibition may have been that the 
nature of the brute was supposed to pass into him who drank its 
blood, or rather that blood was the favourite beverage of demons 
and false gods (Ps. xvi. 4, see Dr. Cheyne’s note; the “hard gods ” 
of the Greeks were blood-drinkers, Aesch. Choeph. 577, Epwis 
. «+ dkpatov aia mierat), Demons and ghosts were supposed to 
derive physical vigour from the blood which they lapped (Hom. Od. 
xi. 36, 95, 152, 232). 

Whether in ancient Hebrew belief the blood-soul possessed 
moral and intellectual as well as merely physical faculties, it would 
be hard to say. The prohibition of the drinking of blood seems to 
imply a purely physical conception. But it comes from a time 
when the immortality of the soul was not clearly believed, and 
psychology did not exist. Dr. Liddon remarks (Zpistle to the 
Romans, p. 76) that in Scripture, though blood and soul are com- 
bined, blood and spirit never are. Indeed, the blood-soul is hardly 
compatible with the image and likeness of God (Gen. i. 26), or with 
the breath of God which makes the soul live (Gen. ii. 7). In early 
Greek psychology Empedocles invested the Homeric blood-soul 
with the power of thought (aia yap dvOpdmois mepixdpdidv éore 
vénpo, in Stob. £cl, Phys. i, 1026; see Ritter and Preller, § 177); 
but this fancy, though it was not forgotten (Arist. de Anima, 2; 
Bekker, p. 4054; Cic. Zusce. Quaest.i. 9.19 ; Virg. Georg. ii. 484), did 
not find favour with philosophers or with religious men. Strangely 
enough it was adopted by the materialist Tertullian (de Anima, 15 ; 
see Oehler’s note). But it was not seriously taken by the heathen 
world, nor is it of any moment except for the archaeology of the 
Bible. By the Rabbis the blood-soul, the Nephesh, was dis- 
tinguished from Ruach and Neshamah as cdp&, Woxy, avedpa 
are distinguished by Philo (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Hetls, ii. 
58 sqq. ; and Siegfried, Philo, p. 240). 

The Blood then appears to signify the Life only, or mainly, in a 
peculiar and limited sense. But the common phrase the blood of 
Abel, of Naboth, of the saints, unquestionably denotes the death of 
the persons indicated. 

In the New Testament, if we take Apoc. v. 9, éoddyns Kat 
nyopacas TO Meo ev 7H aipari cov: Acts xx. 28, rHv éxxAyolay rod 
Kypiov (cod) tv repreroujcato dua Tod aiparos tov i&iov: Col. i. 20, 
cipnvoroujoas Ova Tod aipatos Tod oravpod aitod: or Rom. v. 8-10, 
where Xpiords dréGavey answers to diucawwOjvae ev 76 aipare adrod, or 
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katadXayqvat Sia. Tod Gavarov atrov, while 7 fw adtod corresponds to 
cwljvat ard THs épyjs, it seems evident that where Ransom, Pur- 
chase, or Reconciliation are in question, the Blood of Christ means 
His Passion. In other connexions than that of the Atonement 
there can be no doubt that aiua means death and not life. See 
Matt. xxvil. 24, 25; Acts v. 28 (where the Blood of Christ is. 
spoken of by Pilate or the Jews); Matt. xxiii. 35; Luke xi. 51 ; 
Acts xviil. 6, xx. 26; Apoc. vi. ro. 

As regards the Eucharist, Christ’s Blood is called the Blood of 
the New Covenant, Luke-xxil’ 20; 1 Cor. xi. 25, 26; and here 
again the phrase is explained of the Death by St. Paul and in 
Heb. 1x.-16,. 57: 

One aspect of the Eucharist is that of a feast upon a Sacrifice 
(John vi., probably ; 1 Cor. v. 7, x. 20, 21; Heb. xiii, 10). Here 
Christ becomes our Food, filling us with new life, and for this 
purpose commands us to do what the old worshippers were forbidden 
to do. Here not the Blood alone, but the Body and the Blood, are 
a symbol of life, in so far as they are a symbol of the Incarnation. 
Yet the two are separate as in Death ; the remembrance of a Death, 
and of a particular kind of violent Death, is forced upon us as of 
primary significance. The Death is more than an accident of 
Christ’s Humanity ; it makes the Christian life, let us not say 
available, but possible. 

(2) The material cause of Atonement under the law was the 
blood-soul: Lev. xvii. 11, “‘ For the life of the soul is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for 
your soul; for it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of 
the soul.” The blood-soul of the victim was destroyed in sacrifice. 
What made atonement for the worshipper was not the abiding life, 
but the innocent death and unmerited suffering of the victim. That 
the Blood of Christ was united to a perfect human and divine con- 
sciousness seems to make no difference as regards this particular 
point, though the fact vastly enhances the efficacy of the Cross in 
other respects. We can hardly understand 1 Peter without attri- 
buting to the author the belief that suffering is distinct from 
obedience, and that innocent, cheerful suffering has in itself a 
power for good, for ourselves and for others. In other words, that 
it is an expiation, and moves the mind both of God and of man. 
But this will appear more clearly as we come to the passages in 
question. 

These three clauses are expanded in the following verses 
(mpoyvwors, 3-12; ayiacuds, 13-17 ; and the aiva Xprrod, inter- 
woven with dywacpds and taxoy, 18-25). Indeed, the whole 
Epistle is a commentary upon them. It is exceedingly difficult to 
see any foundation for Dr. Harnack’s suspicion that the Address is 
a later addition to the Epistle. 
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xdpis. See i. 10, 13, ii. 19, iii. 7, iv. ro, and Introduction, p. 39. 

eipyvn. For the use of this word in the address of a letter, see 
2 Esdr. iv. 17, kat daéorethev 6 Baordeds mpds “Peotm . . . cipyvny. 
In the addresses of the letter of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, Dan. 
ili. 31, vi. 25, we have ecipjvy tiv tAynOuvOein. The same verb is 
added in 2 Peter and Jude; in Clem. Rom. i. ; Polycarp, 1 ; Mart. 
Polyc. 1; Const. Apost. i. 1. The expression is borrowed from 
Daniel, but 1 Peter is probably the original of all the other uses. 

8. eddoyntés. The blessing of God immediately after the 
address appears to have been a regular formula in Jewish letters ; 
see Introduction, p. 16. There is therefore no sufficient reason for 
supposing that St. Peter is here imitating 2 Cor. or Eph. Dr. 
Hort notices that “thanksgiving (edxapuord, in 2 Tim. xdpw exw) 
stands for blessing in the corresponding place of St. Paul’s other 
Epistles, except Gal., 1 Tim., Titus.” Similar blessings are found 
in the Old Testament, especially in the Psalms (Gen. ix. 26; Dan. 
iii. 28; Ps. Ixvii. (Ixvili.) 20; cf. Luke i. 68). They are of essen- 
tially Hebraistic type; instances of their use in the temple worship 
are given in Lightfoot’s Horae Hebraicae on Matt. vi. 13, and they 
are very common in Jewish prayer-books (see F. H. Chase, Zhe 
Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church). The form is rare in the 
liturgical portions of early Christian literature ; but see the Liturgies 
of Clement, St. James, and St. Chrysostom (Brightman, Lzturgies 
Eastern and Western, pp. 19, 32, 341). Dr. Hort observes that 
in the LXX. edAoynrds is nearly always used of God, etAoyypévos 
nearly always of men, adding that the distinction exists only in 
the Greek Version, the same Hebrew word being found in all 
cases. EvAoyyrds means rather “worthy of blessing” than blessed, 
benedicendus rather than denedictus ; but the distinction is late and 
artificial, and has not been preserved in Latin or in any modern 
Western language. Indeed, what the Septuagint translators wanted 
to bring out, the difference between the natural excellence of God 
and the derived excellence of man, is hardly capable of expression 
in a single word. God is always blessed, because He is perfect, 
and all creation praises Him ; if man were dumb, the stones would 
cry out. Man is only conditionally blessed, by God or by his 
fellow-men. But, as blessing is an act and as such contingent, we 
may raise the question whether blessedness is an attribute or an 
accident of the divine perfection, and upon this depends the 
further question whether we are here to supply éoriy or ely. 

6 Geos kai matyp. ‘The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” See 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 313 Eph. i. 3; Rom. xv. 6. For the 
phrase God of Jesus, cf. Matt. xxvii. 46; John xx. 17; Eph. i. 17; 
Heb. 1. 9; Apoc. i. 6, iii. 2, 12. It will be observed that the 
phrase is found in the same Gospel in which we read “the Word 
was God.” It may be explained by reference to “the days of His 
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flesh,” Heb. v. 7 (where the writer is thinking of our Lord’s prayer to 
the Father in the Garden of Gethsemane ; see Westcott’s note there), 
but St. Peter does not feel it necessary to give any explanation. 

tod Kupiou av is a translation of the Aramaic Maran (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22) or Marana. The title is one of great interest and import- 
ance, but its history involves much difficulty. The xvpve by which 
the disciples addressed Christ in His lifetime appears generally to 
stand for Rabbi or Rabboni (the Ribbon of the Targums) ; these 
words actually occur in~Matt.-xxili. 8, xxvi. 25, 49; Mark x. 51; 
John xx. 16. Rabbi (=my great one) does not mean teacher, 
though, as an expression of extraordinary respect, it was given to 
teachers of great eminence; but the evangelists use ddacKxados as 
its equivalent (Luke six times renders it by érurdrys, Matthew 
once by ka@nynris, xxiii. 10). By what title the disciples generally 
spoke of Christ to other people, or to one another, is less clear; but 
if we compare Matt. xxi. 3, 6 Kvpuos abrév xpeiay exe, with Matt. 
xxvi. 18, 6 diddoKados Aé€yet, this also may have been Rabbi. 
Dalman, however, thinks that Maran was used in these cases. Of 
the evangelists, Matthew never calls Jesus 6 Kvpwos; Mark never, 
except in the disputed last verses, xvi. 19, 20; Luke eleven times 
(see Plummer, p. xxxi, and on v. 17); John five times, iv. 1, vi. 23, 
Sain ay BO; Oh, 2.0.4 bem tee 

Maran could hardly have come into general use after the Resur- 
rection, unless it had been employed on occasion before that date ; 
and in the Gospels we can distinguish several groups of instances 
where it is more likely to be the word represented by xvpios than 
Rabbi. The first is to be found in what we may call the Hymns 
of the Nativity in St. Luke’s Gospel, 1. 43, ) pafrnp Tod Kupiov pov: 
ii. 11, owrHp ds eore Xpiords Kvpios. The second is connected with 
the mission of John the Baptist: Matt. xi, 10; Mark i. 2; Luke 
vii. 27, we read “Idov, éya drooréAdw Tov dyyeAov pov mpd Tpoadov 
gov (Mal. iii. 1 has xpd rpoocdrov pov). The Lord, therefore, before 
whose face John the Baptist was sent, is identified with Christ, cf. 
Luke i. 76; and probably the words of Isaiah, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” Matt. ili. 3; Mark i. 3; Luke iii. 4; John i. 23, 
are understood by the evangelists in the same sense. A third meets 
us in the accounts of the miracles in St. Matthew, Kvpre, vie Aa Bid, 
XV. 22, xx. 30; or in Luke v. 12, Kupie, édv OéAns, Svvacai pe 
kabapicat: v. 8, eeAOe am euod, dre dvip dwaptwrds ips, Kvpre 
(this passage in which “Lord” is contrasted with “sinner” is 
particularly noticeable) ; again, in Mark vii. 28, where it may be 
observed that the vocative Kvpe does not occur elsewhere in Mark’s 
Gospel, except as a variant in ix. 24, in the account of another 
miracle. A fourth is found in the parables of Judgment, Matt. 
Xxiv. 42, XXV. II, 37; in the last passage He who is addressed as 
xvpte, had just been described as BacwAed’s. A fifth, again, after the 
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Resurrection, Matt. xxviii. 6, Were rov romov drov éxertro 6 Kipros 
(words of the angels): Luke xxiv. 3, 76 cGua Tod Kupiov “Inood: 34, 
dvros iyépOn & Kvpios: John xx. 28, 6 Kupids pov kai 6 Ocds pov: 
XE 75 12. 

Mari (my Lord) or Maran (our Lord) is a title of high dignity. 
It is applied in Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar and to God. In the 
Syriac versions of the Old Testament it represents the Hebrew 
Adon or Adonai, and is used of Abraham, of the king, or of God. 
In the Syriac of the New Testament it is used of Pontius Pilate, 
Matt. xxvii. 63, and of Christ wherever xvpros occurs in the Greek. 
Immediately after the Resurrection it appears to have been in 
general use among those Christians who spoke Aramaic ; and there 
is little doubt that the title was addressed to, and accepted by, 
Christ in His lifetime. Dalman says that after the Resurrection 
Christ declined the Rabboni of Mary and approved the 6 Kvpuos 
kal 6 @eds of Thomas; and this was probably the sentiment of the 
Church. Maran has a considerable range of meaning. If we 
suppose it to have been the word actually employed in the third 
and fourth groups, it is connected with deep moral awe, super- 
natural power, and the quality of Judge; the last meaning attaches 
to it also in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. That it was so employed is rendered 
probable by the fact that in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 
21, 22) Christ not only accepts the title Kvpios, but connects it 
with the power of the Name, in particular with prophecy and with 
the casting out of evil spirits. Compare Matt. x. 24 sqq.; John 
xiil. 13, where also He accepts the title, and distinguishes it from 
5iddoKadXos or Rabbi. In the first and second groups it comes very 
near to Jehovah. The Hymns of the Nativity appear to be taken 
from a Hebrew document which is probably the oldest source of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. St. Luke regarded them as contemporaneous 
and authentic. Professor Blass (Phzlology of the Gospels, p. 57) 
thinks that the Gospel was written before the spring of 59; and it 
may be surmised that these Hymns were in existence before the 
Crucifixion, for they still speak of Messiah as a conquering Prince 
(Luke i. 71, 74). At any rate, the identification of Christ with the 
Lord before whose face John Baptist was sent, appears to have been 
made by Jews, and, probably, by Jews of Jerusalem. 

From the Gospels we may infer that Maran was often used even 
before the Resurrection, that it was sanctioned by Christ Himself, 
that it carried with it certain superhuman associations, and that it 
was connected with the power of “the Name.” It would bear 
different senses to different persons at different times, and its full 
force is not reached before John xx. 28. In Acts “the name of 
the Lord,” “the name of Jesus,” “ Lord,” “the Lord,” are hardly 
distinguishable ; and here we are still among Hebrew Jews, so that 
heathen usages can have had little or no influence. The same thing 
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is true of the Epistles of the Hebrew St. Paul, who goes so far as 
to say that there is ‘one Lord” (1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 5). We 
are not to suppose that the apostles identified Christ with Jehovah ; 
there were passages which made this impossible, for instance, Ps. 
cx. 1; Mal. iii. 1, and, in later writers, Gen. xix. 24. It was God 
who gave Jesus “the Name which is above every name” (Phil. 
il. 9), who “made” (not “hath made,” as R.V.) Jesus Lord (Acts 
ii. 36). In both places the human appellation “Jesus” is used of 
Him who was thus exalted. But passages which belong to Jehovah 
are frequently interpreted of Christ. “The Father” always and 
“God” generally retain a distinct meaning, but “Lord” has practi- 
cally ceased to do so. The early Church, in fact, interpreted strictly 
the words of Christ. The Son reveals the Father, and to Him 
belongs all Revelation, whether of the New Testament or of the 
Old. It is easy to see how Sabellianism arose out of the New 
Testament, though the present passage, among many others, forbids 
that mode of interpretation. See for this subject Dalman’s Daze 
Worte Jesu. 

édeos. The God and Father, in accordance with His abounding 
mercy, begat us anew, regenerated us, became for a second time our 
God and Father. In St. Paul’s eyes also the admission of the 
Gentiles (Rom. xi. 30-32, xv. 9), and of Jews and Gentiles alike 
(Eph. ii. 4, 5), into the Church is due to the rich mercy of God. 
But there is a difference to be observed. In the Pauline passages 
God has mercy upon the infirmity of the human will, which cannot 
satisfy the law of works. Hence He provides a better way, the 
gospel of free grace. St. Peter’s meaning is that God has compas- 
sion on our misery. Hence He gives us a gospel, which tells us 
that suffering is the road to glory. ‘The mercy is the simple human 
sympathy of Christ, who would not send the multitude away fasting, 
because He had compassion on them (Matt. xv. 32). 

dvayevyyoas. The verb occurs as a doubtful variant in Sirach, 
prol. 20, dvayevvnbeis kar’ Atyvrrov (AB have mapayevyfels <is). 
*"Avayévvyois is found in Philo, de zncorr. mundi, 3 (ii. 490), of the 
rebirth of the physical world. Later the term vexatus is used of 
those who have received the baptism of blood in the Taurobolium 
(Hort refers to Orelli-Henzen, 2352, 6041), or have been initiated 
in the mysteries of Isis, Apuleius, AZe¢am. xi. 26. It was probably 
borrowed by the New Paganism from Christianity. In John iii. 3 
many ancient authorities take dvwfev to mean “again,” and Dr. 
Westcott thinks this the correct translation. Irenaeus, referring to 
John iii. 5, uses dvayevvn6y for yevvny (Stieren, i. p. 846), possibly 
only bya slip of memory; but the Old Latin and Vulgate have 
renatus fuerit. See Tischendorf’s note. There is no good reason for 
thinking that dvayevvyO7j was found in any Greek MSS. of John. 
In later times dvayevvay is commonly used of baptism (Justin, Afo/. 
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i. 51; Clem. Hom. xi. 26; see Suicer, s.v. “Avoryévvnors), and we need 
not doubt that the word is taken from 1 Peter. But it was suggested 
to St. Peter by the saying of our Lord recorded by St. John, and 
goes to show that dvwev really does mean “again,” and not “from 
above.” 

eis éA\rida Lacav. The first result of the new birth and the first 
characteristic of the new pilgrim life is Hope (the anchor of the soul, 
Heb. vi. 19). Hope is living (cf. i. 23, ii. 4, 5), not merely because 
it is active (Lav yap 6 Adyos Tod Ocod Kai evepyys, Heb. iv. 12), nor 
merely because it is a hope of life, but because it is divine and 
eternal, given through the Resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and 
bound up with His eternal life. Cf. John iv. ro, vi. 51; Acts vii. 
38; Apoc. vii. 17, and the fine lines of Sophocles, Azz. 456 sq., od 
yap Te viv ye KaxOés, GAN dei ore Cf Tabra Koddets oidey EF drov “pavy. 

4. eis KAynpovoptav. The pilgrim’s hope is further defined by its 
object, the inheritance, or rather the paternal estate, the pazrz- 
montium, not the hereditas. Dr. Hort notes that the Hebrew words 
chiefly represented by xAnpovouia in the Old Testament denote, not 
hereditary succession, but “sanctioned and settled possession,” and 
is inclined to doubt whether any idea of futurity is implied in St. 
Peter’s phrase. Even in Greek «Anpovoyia, means a property already 
received as well as one that is expected. But in the present passage 
the kAnpovopyia is kept for the believer, not on earth, but in heaven, 
and is another name for that salvation which is ready to be revealed. 

The patrimony, the kingdom, may be spoken of in different 
ways. In part it is already present, in fulness it is yet to come. 


{ To some the present joy seems far more than to others, as to St. 
| Paul (Col. i. 13; 2 Cor. iii. 18), or to St. John (iii. 36) ; but even 
the most enthusiastic spirits feel at times as a heavy burden the 


imperfection of the present, and in St. Peter this is the dominant 


key. We must therefore hold firmly to the future sense here. The 


pilgrim, stranger, sojourner, sees in hope the Promised Land, but 
sees it afar off, and his prayer is ‘Thy Kingdom come.” 

The patrimony is dOapros, duiavros, adudpavros. "“Adbapros 
means incorruptible, immaterial, spiritual, eternal. “Apéavros (in 
Hebrews, James, Wisdom, 2 Macc.), incapable of pollution. Cf. 
Apoc. xxi. 27 for the sense; for the word, Lev. xviii. 27, éuidvOn 7 
yn—the land was defiled by the abominations of the Canaanites. 
“Apdpavros (in Wisd. vi. 12; here only in New Testament), of a 
flower that never fades. Dr. Hort thinks that d@apros means 
“never ravaged by a foe,” but gives no instance of this use of the 
word. 

ternpypevny. “Which hath been (and is) kept in heaven for 
you” (eis tas = tSuiv: cf. Luke xv. 22, trodypara eis rods addas). 
Those who regard the xAxnpovouiia as present in fruition (as Dr. Hort 
and von Soden) must translate “until you”—kept until your 
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appearance but now bestowed. But this sense appears to be 
foreign to our passage, and “until you,” for “until your days,” i 

a very singular, if not impossible use of the preposition. Odpavois, 
“In heaven”: the plural has no more significance here than in the 
Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 9. There may be a reminiscence here of 
the Book of Enoch xlvii. 7, “And the wisdom of the Lord of 
spirits hath revealed him to the holy and righteous, for he pre- 
serveth the lot of the righteous”: lviii. 5, ‘ And after that it will be 
said to the holy that they sheuld seek in heaven the secrets of right- 
eousness, the heritage of faith” (see notes in Mr. Charles’ edition). 


5. Tods év Suvdper eos ppoupoupevous 81d miotews. ‘ Who in (or |, 


by) the power of God are guarded by faith.” @povpety means “to 


keep a city safe with a garrison.” Here faith is the garrison which |, 


keeps the soul (or the Church) safe till its Lord comes and raises 


the siege. Cf. Phil. iy. 7, where the heart is guarded or garrisoned \' 


by “the peace of God.” 

On St. Peter’s conception of faith, and its difference from that of 
St. Paul, see Introduction, § 6. There is no word as to which it is 
more important not to read the thought of the one apostle into the 
language of the other. Faith here, as in Heb. xi, is the power by 
which we grasp the unseen realities, the conviction that God is, 
that He is a Rewarder, and that His reward far exceeds the troubles 
of this life. It is “firm trust in God in spite of suffering: the 
salvation of his soul the Christian will receive only as réAos ris 
miotews” (Kiihl, von Soden). It produces “endurance to the 
end,” unshaken by offences, false prophets, or lawlessness, Matt. 
XXiv. 10-13; by it we resist the devil, and the zaOmara which he 
brings against us (1 Pet. v. 9). There are several points of import- 
ance. In St. Peter’s mind faith is not the faith of Abraham only, 
but of Moses; it does not justify or save, but is the condition of 
righteousness and salvation (see especially iv. 17-19); it is not so 
intimately connected, as by St. Paul, with love and knowledge, 
carrying with it only the germ of both, and hence it lends itself 
more easily to the notions of authority and discipline. Its object 
is God, but God is seen without rather than felt within. This has 
been called an attenuation (Entleerung) of faith; and certainly it 
differs widely from the Pauline idea, leading to a different practical 
shaping of the Christian society, as was seen, though not quite 
distinctly, by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. But when it is 
called an attenuation, itis implied that it is not an evangelical view 
of faith ; and this is highly questionable. It will be observed that 
much of the element of futurity attaches to faith itself; it is largely 
faith in the distant and as yet unknown; hence it is intimately 
related, as in Hebrews, to hope. 

cwtypiav. Salvation or rather Deliverance, another aspect of 
that patrimony which is the object of Hope; in Heb, i. 14 we read 
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Tovs péAAovTas KANpovopely owrnpiav. Salvation itself is here re- 
garded as future, and this is the general sense (cwrypia is not used 
by St. John except iv. 22 andin Apoc.). In the Gospels odfew means 
to deliver (a) from danger, Matt. viii. 25; John xii. 27; (4) from 
disease, Matt. ix. 21; John xi. 12; (c) from the condemnation of 
God, Matt. x. 22, xxiv. 13; (d) from the disease or danger of sin, 
Matt. i. 21; and one or other of these senses attaches to the verb 
wherever it recurs. In the present passage it is used of the great 
final deliverance, not from the wrath of God (Rom. v. 9; cf. also 
1 Pet. iv. 18), but from the siege of Satan, from persecution and 
sorrow. 

The Deliverance is ready to be revealed in the day when Jesus 
)Christ Himself will be revealed (i. 7, 13). The epithet “ready” 
‘introduces a consoling thought, reminding them how short a time 
these sufferings will endure (the End is not far off, iv. 7), and that 
' the Deliverer stands waiting for them. 

év kaipo écxdtw. “In the last time.” The exact phrase xarpos 
éxxaros is not elsewhere found. In St. John’s Gospel we find év 7 
eoxdrn 7u€épa (Vi. 39, and in five other places): in Acts, év rats 7juépais 
eoxdrats (ii. 17, from Joel iii. 1): in Jas. v. 3 and 2 Tim. iii. 1, év yuépars 
éoxarats (from Joel, or, as Dr. Hort thinks, from Prov. xxix. 44): in 
Heb. i. 2, é éoydrov rv juepdv: in 2 Pet. iii. 3, er eoydrwv Tov HuepOv: 
in Jude 18, éw écxérov yxpdvov: in 1 John ii. 18, éoxdryn dpa. The 
Last Day is the Day of Judgment; the Last Days, Time, Hour are 
either the age of the Christian dispensation or that portion of it 
which lies nearest to the End, when the signs of the Parousia are 
beginning to show themselves. Either the first or the last of these 
meanings must be that of St. Peter. He may mean “in the last 
time,” that is to say, in the Day of the Parousia. Ka:pés means 
not “time” but “¢e time,” the fit or appointed time or season for 
some particular thing, whether it be a period or a moment. It 
might be used quite correctly of the Day of Judgment, and this is 
not an impossible explanation here. Many commentators, however, 
regard the phrase as meaning “‘in the last days,” in the time of 
darkness and suffering. The Parousia puts an end to the suffering, 
but, coming suddenly, may be said to come in the midst of it all. 
Upon the whole this appears to be the best explanation. Dr. Hort 
translates “in a season of extremity,” 6 é&xaros xapés being used 
in Polybius and Plutarch for ‘the direst peril.” But in all the 
analogous New Testament phrases éoyaros means simply “last in 
order of time,” and the absence of the article cannot be pressed. 

6. €v @ dyah\tdobe . . . metpacpois. ‘In which ye exult, though 
just now for a little while ye were grieved, if need were, by manifold 
trials.” *“Ev must here be temporal, as in iv. 13 below; cf. Ps. cxvii. 
(cxviii.) 24. “Ayaddaobar éy in the sense of to exult at or over is 
not found in the New Testament (in John v. 35, éyadAuaoOfvar ev 
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T® gwri, the preposition has its local sense “7” the light,” and the 
same observation applies to the reading of D in Luke x. 21 and to 
iv. 13 below), though it must be admitted that yaipew év is some- 
times used for “to rejoice at,” Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18; Col. i. 24; 
see Blass, p. 118. The antecedent is best found in xaipd éoydry. 
“In the last days” the brethren exult because their sufferings are 
so nearly at an end, and deliverance and glory are so near. Com- 
pare Luke xxi. 28, dpyouévwy b€ tovrwv yiverbo. (when the troubles 
that precede the end show themselves) dvaxdWarte kal émrdpare Tas 
Kepadds tuav'* dite eyyie 7 aroAvtpwors pov: Matt. v. 11, 12, waxdpvol 
éore, Otay dvediowow ipas kal Sudgwow . . . xalpere Kal dyadALaobe* 
6Tt 6 picOds tyav words év Tots ovpavois. These latter words may 
have been in St. Peter’s mind, if we consider how immediately the 
phrase Ternpnpev yy év ovpavots has preceded, and look also at iii. 13, 
ei Kal ado XOUTE dua. Sixaroovyny paKdpLot. There is ae real contradic- 
tion between this verse and iv. 13, xatpere, iva kal €v TH dmoxadtwe 
tis Sdéns avtod xapyre ayaAAdpevor. “AyadAdlaois belongs to the 
Revelation of glory, but living hope makes it present even in the 
midst of suffering. The aorist Avrnévres is to be taken, not of the 
pain, but of the mental distress caused by persecution. The pain 
still endures, but the grief, the perplexity, the sense of abandonment 
are gone for those who understand what these wa@jpara mean. 
Kihl and von Soden take év o as neuter, and find the antecedent in 
the contents of the preceding clause, ‘in which assurance ye do 
rejoice.” Dr. Hort makes the relative masculine, and refers it to 
@cds ot “Incots Xpicrds. In either case we must give év a sense 
which it can hardly bear. 

ei Séov. “If need was”; if it was God’s will. This is probably 
the right reading (so x B, c®, Clem. Alex. Stvom. iv. 20. 129): 
ei déov éoré has good authority (AC K LP, Origen), but is very 
difficult grammatically ; we should certainly have expected ei déov 
éori AvTovpevor. 

év mroukidous metpacpots. “In manifold trials,” in different kinds 
of trial. This sense of zotxtAos is found in the New Testament, in 
Maccabees, and in Aelian (V. Z. 98); but is almost unknown in 
classical Greek (Hort). Iepacuds here means not the inner 
wrestling with evil inclination, but undeserved suffering from with- 
out. This is the general sense of the word in the Old Testament 
and even in the New. See Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 
71 sqq. What we mean by “temptation,” as distinct from “trial,” 
is in the language of St. Paul expressed by duapria or enibunde, 
in that of St. Peter by the latter word alone. 

7. wa introduces the divine purpose of AvryGevres. 

7 Boxiproy. The substantive doxiwuov or doxysetcov means “a 
test,” that is to say, a thing used for testing; and in Jas. 1. 3 
manifold trials are perhaps called the test or touchstone of faith ; 
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but the meaning may be “the testing” of your faith worketh 
patience. In Prov. xxvii. 21, doxipuov dpyupiy Kal xpvo@ mipwors, 
the word seems to mean “testing” rather than “test,” for r¥pwous 
denotes a method, not a thing. But in Ps. xi. (xil.) 6, Ta Adyta 
kupiov Adyia dyv4, apytprov Terupwpevoy, Soxipiov TH yh, KeKo.Japiopévov 
értatAaciws, the word is evidently an adjective. St. Peter was 
probably thinking of one or the other or both of these passages 
(see mvpwois below, iv. 12). “Test” is here a quite impossible 
rendering ; the means by which faith is tested is suffering, and 
suffering cannot be called more precious than gold, nor is it 
“found” in the Last Day. “The testing of your faith,” for the 
same reasons, is hardly, if at all, less impossible. We are driven, 
therefore, to take dSoxiwov here as adjectival, and to translate 
“the tested residue of your faith,” that faith which remains when 
all impure alloy has been burnt away. There is a variant ddéxipov 
found in a few cursives, which Dr. Hort is inclined to accept as the 
right reading. Otherwise, the passage above quoted from Psalms 
may justify us in regarding Soxijuos as a vulgar by-form of ddxcpos. 

If St. Peter’s expression here was suggested by a passage, or by 
a combination of two passages from the Old Testament, it becomes 
probable that the phrase of St. James is borrowed from that found 
in our Epistle. 

xpuoiou. “Than gold that perisheth, yet is always tested, 
refined, by fire.” What we might have expected is xpvaiov dud 
mupos deSoxiacpevov: but the writer has complicated his expression 
by the sudden introduction of doA\vpévov, implying a reason for 
woAvTyorepoy, Or a contrast to the following cipeOy, Faith is 
eternal, gold is perishable and temporal. Faith is far more 
precious than gold, yet even gold must be refined by fire; much 
more your faith. 

eipeby. “ May be found,” may endure when other things pass 
away, and appear when they disappear. Compare the use of the 
‘word in Phil. ili. 9; Heb. xi. 5, from Gen. v. 24, and possibly 
2 Pet. iii. ro. It means much more than “may prove to be,” or 
“may result in”; it is not man, but God who “finds.” 

eis €rawvoy. The praise is, “ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,” Matt. xxv. 21. Praise is spoken of as bestowed by God 
upon man, 4 Macc. xiii. 3; Rom. ii. 29; 1 Cor. iv. 5. The 
phrase is quite as simple and natural in the mouth of St. Peter, 
who speaks of good conduct as xdpis rapa cd (below, ii 20), as it 
is in the Gospel. 

Sdfov kai tipi. Heb. i. 33 Ps. viii. 6, dd€ Kal ry éore- 
pavwoas aitév. Glory and honour belong to God (Job xl. 5; 
1 Tim. i. 17), but He bestows them on man (Rom. ii. 7, 10). 

év Gmokahviper “Inood Xpiotod. Cf. i. 13, iv. 13; the phrase is 
suggested by Luke xvii. 30, 9 qépa 6 vids rod dvOpdarov dmoKadva- 
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terat, and is used also by St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7. In all 
these passages it denotes the revelation of Christ in His majesty 
as Judge and Rewarder. Here it appears to repeat and define the 
idea involved in the words cis cwrnpiay éroiunv dmoxadudOnvar ev 
Kaloo eoxaTo. 

8. dv obdk iddvtes . . . Sedofaopevy. “Whom, though ye never 
saw Him, ye love; in whom believing, though now ye see Him 
not, ye rejoice with joy unutterable and glorified.” AK LP, Clem. 
Alex. and some other Fathers with the Coptic version have ofk 
<iddres, “ though ye never knew Him”; for this use of ofda cf. Matt. 
xxv. 12, Luke xxi. 57. His ov belongs in construction to morev- 
OVTES only, so that dpavres is left without an object. A similar 
irregularity is found in ii. 12; see note there. M7 is used with 
6povres, though, according to classical usage, od would be required, 
Attempts have been made to distinguish the negatives in this 
passage. In modern Greek 6xu (= odxi) with participle is adversa- 
tive, while yu is causal (Geldart, Guide to Modern Greek, p. 73). 
Hence Mr. W. H. Simcox would translate here “though ye have 
not seen,” “because ye do not see” (Language of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 187). But the participles here are both adversative. The 
nice classical rules for the use of od and py were not understood 
even by Lucian, and in the vulgar Greek of the New Testament the 
use of od with the participle has almost disappeared. There are but 
about thirteen instances of it altogether, and if we take the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, #7 with the participle occurs sixteen times, ov once 
(xxii. 11); inSt. Luke, od once. See Blass, p. 253. For the contrast 
of faith and sight, cf. John xx. 29; 2 Cor. v. 7; Heb. xi. 1. 

The whole passage (6-9) has caused much trouble, because from 
the whole tone of the Epistle it seems strange that St. Peter should 
tell his readers that they actually do “exult” in the midst of all 
their sufferings. Such language appears to contradict the very 
object with which he wrote. That this difficulty is not merely | 
fanciful, is shown by the number and character of the commentators 
who have felt it. Yet others have not felt it; for instance, Leighton, 
who says, ‘‘Even in the midst of heaviness itself, such is this joy 
that it can maintain itself in the midst of sorrow; this oil of glad- 
ness still swims above, and cannot be drowned by all the floods of 
affliction, yea, it is often most sweet in the greatest distress.” We 
can understand a pastor exhorting his flock to stand fast in trouble, 
and at the same time reminding them that they have a wellspring 
of joy and even of exultation in their living hope. The alternative 
to the explanation given above seems to be to take é xaip¢ éoxdr 
of the Last Day and make the first dyadic Ge imperative. But 
the second dyaA\aobe must be indicative (for dyarare certainly is 
so), and thus we should only stave off the difficulty for a moment. 
Theophylact, Oecumenius, Erasmus, Luther, and others, including 
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Alford, take éyaA\ao6e as present indicative, but regard it as bear- 
ing a future sense in both places; but this is harsh, even if possible, 
and again dyarare stands in the way. The text of the passage is not 
free from doubt. In ver. 6 there is some evidence for dyaAAudoeote, 
AvryOjvar (see Tischendorf), and in ver. 8 dyaAAvére has good 
authority. Polycarp, P%z/. 1, quotes ver. 8 in an abbreviated form, 
eis dv otk iddvres muorevere yapa dvexAaAntw Kal dedogacpevy 
Irenaeus, iv. 9. 2, v. 7. 2, has guem gquum non uideritis diligitis ; in 
guem nunc quogue non uidentes creditis, credentes autem exsultabttts 
gaudio inenarrabili (dv oix iddvres adyamGre, cis Ov Apt py OpOvTes 
miotedvere, mistevovres O& dyaAddoeobe). The same reading is found 
in the old Latin version of Polycarp. Augustine, Pecc. Mer. 1, has 
quem ignorabatis ; in quem modo non uidentes creditis ; quem cum 
uideritis exsultabitis (dv ovdk <iddres, cis Ov dptt py 6pavTes TioTEveTE’ 
dv iddvres dyadddcecbe). Origen, the Vulgate, Peshito, and the 
Armenian appear to have read ayadAtdoeoOe, and it would certainly 
remove a difficulty if the future could be established. 

dvexhadnt». ‘“ Unutterable.” The word is found here only in 
the Bible, but recurs in Ignatius, Zpz. xix. 2, and in Polycarp in 
his quotation of this passage. “AAdAyros is used by St. Paul, Rom. 
viii. 26. The Christian joy is unutterable because it is spiritual, 
heavenly, passing all human speech and understanding, like the 
peace of God (Phil. iv. 7); but also because it is so paradoxical : 
it is a joy in the midst of sorrow. 

deSofacpevy. “Glorified.” Glory in its fulness is bestowed when 
suffering is over (ra waOnara Kal Tas peta Tadta dogas) ; but even 
here and now, in the midst of trials, the joy of the Christian sufferer 
is irradiated by that glory which will be given in the Revelation. 
The Spirit who rests upon him is the Spirit of glory (iv. 14) ; hence 
he can glorify God by meek endurance (iv. 16), and teach others 
also to glorify Him (ii. 12). 

9. kopifopevor. “ Receiving the end of your faith, the deliver- 
ance of your souls.” The absence of the articles with cwrnptav 
YuxGv appears to have no significance. The participle “receiving” 
is to be taken as meaning “because ye receive.” Deliverance is 
the ground of the joy, as in Apoc. v. 9 and elsewhere. Dr. Hort, 
however, makes the participle co-ordinate with the verb—ye 
tejoice and also receive”—on the ground that “exultation in Jesus 
Christ cannot be a mere joy about the saving of their own souls.” 
But this thought would hardly have occurred to St. Peter. The 
deliverance delivers from all pain and sorrow, and is open to all. 
Kihl points out that xouifecOar is used in the New Testament of 
receiving that which has been promised, that which men have 
earned by their conduct (see references in Bruder). Deliverance 
is the end of your faith (or of faith, or perhaps of ¢/e faith; B and 
many Fathers omit tuav). It is the great promise involved in the 
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name of Jesus, the object of belief, the end of the life of pilgrimage, 
the entry into the Promised Land. It is described as future (i. 5, 
13, v. 4); but even in this life of trial there are “good days” 
(ili. 10). Besides, the gospel zs deliverance. Hence we are said 
to receive now, in a foretaste, the reward which will be fully be- 
stowed in the Revelation. Wvy7 in St. Peter’s usage denotes the 
whole inner nature of man, as in Greek philosophy, in common 
Greek parlance, in the Gospels and Acts, and is never opposed, as 
it is by St. Paul, to rvedua or voids. See Introduction, p. 40. 

10. wepi fis owrnpias. St. Peter lingers upon the word cwrnpia, 
at each repetition finding something new to say about it. Here the 
word is practically an equivalent for the gospel, which was revealed 
to the prophets by the Spirit of Christ, and of which the main 
substance is the sufferings of Christ and the glory for Himself and 
others (ddgat, plural), in which those sufferings result. 

é€eLntnoav Kat é€npatvnoav. The phrase is perhaps a reminis- 
cence of 1 Macc. ix. 26. In the New Testament the form epavvéw 
is to be preferred to the classic épevvaw. See Blass, p. 21. 

mpopjtat. Again the omission of the article appears to be 
insignificant ; the word is adequately defined by the following clause, 
and it is quite needless to translate (with Kuhl and Hort) “even 
prophets,” so as to get the sense “even men so highly favoured as 
prophets saw these great things dimly and afar off” (see note on 
ver. 17 below). 

mept THs cis Suds xdpitos. ‘About the grace intended for you, 
which should be given unto you,” cf. eis tuas above, ver. 4. Xdpus 
here is not “grace,” but ‘a grace,” a favour or gift of grace, and in 
1 Peter the word usually bears this meaning. 

ll. épavvavres ... Sdéas. “Searching for what time or for what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did declare 
and testify beforehand the sufferings appointed for Christ, and the 
glories that should follow them.” The best construction for éd7Aou 
is found by taking it as governing 74 raypara in conjunction with 
mpopaptupomevoy (so most of the German commentators and Hort). 
AnAodv eis kaupov, “to point to a season,” appears to be quite unex- 
ampled; but this is the translation of the A.V., Alford, and many 
others. Nevertheless, «is kaipdv has a certain connexion with 
édyAov: the Spirit pointed out the sufferings for a particular time. 
Kuhl and others regard ed/Aov as standing without any object ; but 
it is difficult to see how the word is to be rendered here at all on 
this supposition. TIIpouaprupdépevov (the word is not attested else- 
where till after St. Peter’s time) ought to mean “calling to witness 
beforehand” (see Dr. Hort’s note). If this sense is to be kept 
here, we must translate “the Spirit of Christ pointed out the 
sufferings that should come upon Christ, calling God for a witness 
of the truth.” But though papripouwos may be used without an 
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object (=I protest, I appeal; see references in Liddell and Scott), 
there is always something in the context to show that an appeal 
is made, and to whom it is made. And this is not the case 
here. In Acts xx. 23, 24, Siapapriperbar means “to bear clear 
witness” (cf. Luke xvi. 28; Acts ii. 40, viii. 25, x. 42, xvili. 5; Heb. 
ii. 6); indeed, this word constantly has the meaning of “to affirm 
solemnly,” “attest,” though it is used with an indistinct reminis- 
cence of its proper sense in 1 Tim. v. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 1. 
The Greek of the New Testament is not correct, even as correctness 
was understood by Epictetus or Plutarch ; we have observed already 
that it does not clearly retain the distinction between od and py, 
and it is not surprising that it should confuse papripeoGar with 
paptupev. See note on doxiov above. 

The prophets knew what they prophesied; they knew not, and 
sought to understand, at what appointed date, or in what stage of 
the world’s history, in what kind of time (aotov xaipdv), the prophecy 
would be fulfilled. Alford quotes Justiniani: “non modo guod... 
sed etiam guale . . . pacisne an belli tempore, seruitutis an liber- 
tatis, quo denique reipublicae statu . . . Et quidem Dauid Ovzetur, 
ait, 2x diebus eius tustitia et abundantia pacis (Ps. |xxi. 7, Vulgate) : 
et in eandem sententiam Esaias conjlabunt gladios suos tn uomeres” 
(ii. 4). Some not unnatural difficulty has been found in the words 
egelytyncav, eEnpatynoay, épavvavres, which all express study and 
reflexion, and seem to be inconsistent with the notion of inspira- 
tion. Yet the difficulty is only apparent. The great revelation of 
suffering and glory awakes an eager desire to know when and how 
these things shall be, and this is answered by a further revelation 
(ots dmexadvpOn). ‘‘ Knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
was in some sense true, even of the prophets. So St. Paul prayed 
for the removal of his oxéAoy, and at last an answer came ; not the 
answer that he hoped for (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). The revelation described 
in Acts xiii. 2 was also probably a reply to much anxious thought. 

Both in the Old Testament and in the New, God often answers 
' questions. The connexion between study and inspiration, search 
and discovery, is a great mystery, and revelation may be much 
more common than we suppose. How does one investigator 
discover what others do not? Philo thought (de migr. Abr. 7, 
i. 441) that philosophic truth was given by inspiration—“I was 
suddenly filled with thoughts showered upon me from above like 
snowflakes or seed”—and this may apply to all truth; for it is 
certainly not attained by the mere use of logical machinery. Nor 
does this thought detract from the dignity of spiritual revelation, 
which, though the noblest in kind, may yet have its analogies. 

The words 70 éy airots rvedua Xpiocrod must be accepted quite 
frankly. Christ was in the prophets, and from Him came their 
inspiration. Barnabas (v.) understood St. Peter in this sense, of 
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mpopytat, dx avtod éxovres THY xpi, cis abrov erpodijrevoay: on 
which Harnack notes, “Christum Veteris Testamenti prophetas 
inspirasse et ab iis uisum esse ad unum omnes priscae ecclesiae 
scriptores confitentur”; cf. 2 Clem. xvii. 4; Ignatius, Mag. viii. 2 ; 
Justin, Agol. i. 31-33 3 Deal. lvi. sq.; Iren. iv. 20. 4; Arag. Mur. 
44 sq., “Romanis autem ordine (ordinem?) scripturarum, sed et 
principium earum Christum esse intimans ” (Westcott, Canon, p. 536). 
These passages are sufficient to show the belief of the later Church. 
Note also the use of pjua Kupéov, 1 Pet. i. 25, comparing Acts xi. 16, 
where words of Christ are<called by St. Peter pjya Kupéov. In 
Matt. vii. 22 we read, Kvpre, Kipie, 0b 73 o@ dvdmate rpoedy- 
Tevoapev: XXili. 34, 80d eyo drocTéAAw Tpds ipuas tpopyras. Some 
difficulty attaches to the latter citation, because St. Luke, in the 
parallel passage (xi. 49), has dua todro kat 4 copia tod @cod etrev 
*ArooTeAG cis aitrovs mpopyras, and the words have been supposed to 
be a reference to 2 Chron, xxiv. 18-22. But in the Sermon on the 
Mount false Christian prophets claim to be inspired by Christ; 
and in the other passage of Matthew our Lord sends (inspires) 
true Christian prophets. No distinction of kind can be drawn 
between Jewish and Christian prophecy, and thus we have in the 
first Gospel a clear foundation for St. Peter’s words. We must take 
into consideration also those passages of the Gospels where Christ 
is described as the Revealer, Matt. xi. 27; John 1. 18, xvi. 14, 15. 
In Acts again (ii. 33), in the speech of St. Peter, Christ sheds forth 
the spirit of prophecy. It can hardly be thought but that St. Paul 
held the same view as to the source of Christian prophecy (1 Cor. 
xii. 3), as also does the Apocalypse (xix. 10), whether we translate 
 paptupia Incod, “the testimony given by Jesus,” or “ the testimony 
borne to Jesus”; compare also 1 John iv. 2, 3. As to the Hebrew 
‘prophets, St. Paul does not explicitly declare his opinion, but in 
2 Cor. iii. 12 sqq. the glory on the face of Moses which he covered 
with a veil, is the glory of Christ, who is the Lord, the Spirit. 

Mvedpa Xpiotod probably means that Spirit which is Christ 
(2 Cor. iii. 17, 18, 6 6& K’puos 76 Ivedpa eorw . . . dard Kupiov 
TIvedparos); but it may conceivably signify the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
sent by Christ. Often prophecy is attributed to the Holy Ghost 
(Acts i. 16; 2 Pet. i. 21, and elsewhere), and the sending of the 
Spirit is the work of Christ (Acts ii. 33). 

Certainly the repeated “Christ” in this verse must be taken 
each time in exactly the same sense, of the really existing Christ 
who was manifested in history. Kuhl, in an exceedingly com- 
plicated note, takes the first of the ideal Christ, who existed only 
in the foreknowledge of God, and the second of the historical 
Christ, and makes wvedua Xpiorod mean “a Christlike spirit,” 
because he thinks that St. Peter is not so much affected by theo- 
logical reflexions as the rabbinically educated St. Paul, and there- 
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fore cannot have personified the ideal. But the distinction between 
person and idea is itself philosophical. Dr. Hort appears to hold 
the same view; the Spirit of Christ is that Spirit of the Lord which 
afterwards came upon Christ, a Spirit of divine anointing, or Christ- 
hood, or prophethood. Here, again, we may repeat, that in 1 Peter 
Spirit means not an influence, but a personality. There is no need 
to speak of Rabbinism or Jewish Platonism at all. St. Peter’s 
view rests upon a perfectly unscholastic interpretation of Scripture. 
The Lord spoke to the Prophets; Christ is the Lord; therefore 
Christ spoke to the Prophets. 

There is no difference upon this point between St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Both held the same belief, though they express it in 
different Janguage. 

In ra cis Xpiorov wabyjpyara kal ras pera Tadra ddgas it is quite 
possible that we have a reference to the words recorded by St. Luke 
Xxiv. 26, 27, odx! tadra dda wabeiv tov Xpiordv, Kal eiceOety cis THV 
ddfav adtod; Kal dpédpevos dd Mwcéws kal ard rdvtwv Tov TpopyTav 
Suepunvevoev avrots ev wdcals Tals ypadats Ta wept €avtod. Adar, not 
commonly used in the plural (but see 2 Mace. iv. 15), may refer 
to the successive manifestations of Christ’s glory—Resurrection, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Miracles (Acts iii. 13), Judgment—or to the 
glory of Christ, and the glory that shall be bestowed on His faithful. 
To St. Peter, the essence of the gospel seems to lie in suffering and 
glory ; to St. Paul, in free grace and deliverance from law. Hence 
the former sees a just and permanent picture of the Christian life 
in Isa. liii., while the latter looks back, not to the prophets (except 
Hab. ii. 4), but to Abraham. Hence, to St. Peter, the admission 
of the Gentiles is no great mystery; the Church is continuous. 
Further, in St. Peter’s view (as in the Gospels), the great obstacle 
to Christianity is the suffering of Christ; and so, in fact, it always 
has been to Jew (Justin’s Zrypho) and Greek (the Zrue Word of 
Celsus), and in modern times, because His suffering involves our 
acceptance of the law of suffering. But, in the view of St. Paul, 
the great obstacle is the tendency of men to rely upon their own 
merits, which is acommon and serious defect, but applies, as regards 
Christianity and Judaism, rather to the professor than to the faith ; it 
could not fairly be charged against the best Jews of old, and modern 
Jews would not plead guilty to it. See Mr. Montefiore’s Hibbert 
Lectures for 1892, especially chap. ix., ‘‘the Law and its Influence.” 

12. ofs dwexadtpOn. It was revealed to them that the realisa- 
tion of their prophetic vision was not for their own time. The 
reference may be to distinct passages, such as Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. 
XVlii. 15, Or rather to the general indeterminate futurity of all pro- 
phecy. The prophets saw Messiah, and St. Peter evidently means 
that they saw Him with great clearness and accuracy in the broad 
outlines ; but when they strove to know when these things should 
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be, an answer came, “Not yet. The promise is for others, not for 


you. Inquire no further.” iptv dé is the reading of the great bulk 
of MSS., though juty dé has the support of K and some versions. 
“For you Christians” (we need not here press the fact that they 
were Asiatics), or “for us Christians”; either way there is no 
substantial difference in the sense. 

attd. The substance of their vision, 7a wafyuara Kat Tas mera 
tavra dofas. Nov dvyyyédy: aviyyehrar would be more strictly 
correct, but the aorist is used for the perfect, as in ii, 25 below. 
See Blass, p. 199. —— . 

dud Tov edayyedicapévwy Suds. The phrase in itself neither 
includes nor excludes the apostle himself. 

év Mvedpar “Ayiw. Dr. Hort omits év on the authority of AB, 
a few cursives, the Vulgate, and some Fathers; see Tischendorf’s 
note. “In (or by) the Holy Spirit sent from heaven.” The omission 
of the article with IHvedua “Ayiov is very common (John xx, 22 and 
many other passages), and is of no significance (cf. Acts viii. 15, 18). 
Here the Holy Ghost who was “sent from heaven” on the day of 
Pentecost, and inspired the preachers of the gospel, is introduced as 
a guarantee that the gospel cannot contradict the message of the 
prophets who were inspired by the Ivedua Xpicrod. Von Soden 
and Dr. Hort translate “by a holy spirit”; but there can hardly be 
any doubt that the same Spirit is meant here as in ver. 2 above, 
where also there is no article. “EgaroorédAw is used of the sending 
of the Spirit in Luke xxiv. 49; in John xiv. 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7, the 
verb is TELTO. 

eis & émuOupotdowv dyyehou tTapaxipat, ‘ Upon which even angels 
desire to look”; here the omission of the article must certainly have 
its proper force. Toapaxvrrew properly means “to take a shy sidelong 
glance,” as when one peeps out of a window or door at a person 
passing in the street, and is perhaps so used in Luke xxiv. 12; John 
XX. 5, 11. Even in Jas. i. 25 the meaning may be “he who has 
once cast a glance upon the perfect law of liberty”; the slightest 
look upon the law is sufficient to show the folly of those who hear 
and do not. On the other hand, James may mean ‘‘ He who has 
gazed steadily upon the law.” If we give wapaxvrrew its classical 
sense here, a not inconsiderable difficulty arises. The angels are 
‘‘all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake of them 
that shall inherit salvation” (Heb. 1. 14), and they must long for 
much more than a casual glance upon the Church and its gospel of 
suffering and glory. “Eyxivmrew «is means “to pore over,” “study 
intently” (Clem. Rom. xl. 1 and elsewhere; see Harnack’s note) ; 
and it may be thought that wapaximrew eis is used, not quite cor- 
rectly, by St. Peter and St. James, in the same sense. The use of 
mapaxiatew may have been suggested here by Enoch ix. 1, kat 
dxovoavres of Técoapes peyddou apyayyehor MixairA Kal OvpujrA Kat 
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‘Padanr xat TaBpuyr rapéxvpay emi tiv yay éx Tdv dyiwy Tod ovpavod 
(quoted by Hort). Above, on ver. 4, was noticed another possible 
reference to Enoch, and others may be detected. ‘They should be 
borne in mind, because, when we come to consider the relation of 
Jude to 2 Peter, it will appear that while in 1 and 2 Peter there are 
allusions to apocryphal books, these allusions are developed by Jude 
into actual quotations. 

18. 816. “ Wherefore”; the reference is to the general contents 
of vers. 3-12, which were suggested by the third Name of ver. 2. 
From this point to il. 10 the author develops the meaning of 
dytac pos. 

évalwodpevor. ‘ Having girded up the loins of your mind”; the 
verb is used of gathering or tucking up long skirts by means of a 
belt so as to be ready for energetic action. Cf. Prov. xxix. 35, 
avalwcapévn ioxvpds tiv dopdv airis, of the brave woman. Here, 
where vydovres immediately follows, St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s words, Luke xii. 35, 46. The word used by Luke is 
mepieCwopevat (taken probably from the account of the Passover, 
Ex. xii. 11). “Ava{dévvvoGon is not common in classical Greek, 
though it was used by Didymus the grammarian (Athen. 1392), 
but saccing? is well known in Latin. The word recalls the izaxoy 
of ver. 2. Those who have girded up their loins are ready for 
instant obedience. 

Svavolas. For this word cf. Matt. xxii. 37, dyamjoes Kvpiov tov 
@cdv gov... &v OAn TH Stavola cov (from Deut. vi. 5). St. Paul 
uses the word in his later Epistles (Eph. ii. 3, iv. 18; Col. i. 21), 
but always in a bad sense, of the mere logical faculty which sets 
itself against the truth. But what precisely is meant by “girding 
up the mind”? Girding brings the mind into what Carlyle calls 
‘a compact frame,” cutting off vague loosely flowing thoughts and 
speculations that lead nowhither, and only hamper obedience. 
Hence it is followed immediately by vipovres. Sobriety guards 
men against the “intoxication” of false prophets, against false 
views of éAev@epia, against moral and doctrinal caprices such as are 
denounced in 2 Peter. The Girdle is Law or Truth (Eph. vi. 14). 

tehelws Is best taken with vjdovres, “being perfectly sober” 
(most modern commentators take this view). Down to Dean 
Alford’s time it was generally connected with édwioare. In this 
case we must translate “hope with a perfect hope,” not “hope unto 
the end.” ‘The idea of final perseverance is involved, but not ex- 
pressed in the perfection of hope. 

édmioate éml . . . xdpw. “Hope for the grace that is being 
brought unto you in the revelation of Jesus Christ.” "Edmifew ézi 
followed by the accusative is found only here and 1 Tim. v. 5; 
but the construction (it is a Hebraism) is common in the LXX. 
A question has been raised whether éri introduces the ground or 
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the object of the hope; Dr. Hort takes the former, Kiihl the latter 
view (see their notes on this passage). The points are that there 
is no Hebrew verb which exactly answers to éAview; that the five 
Hebrew verbs represented in the LXX. by éAmifew mean some 
“to trust upon,” some “to wait for”; that in Ps. li. (lii.) 10, 
eAmilew eri 7d eAcos Tod Ocod, the Hebrew original means to “trust 
upon the mercy of God,” while in Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 18 the same 
Greek words represent what in the Hebrew signifies to “wait for 
the mercy.” Upon the whole-it seems better to regard éAmilew émi 
here as equivalent to éAmilew eis (John v. 45; 2 Cor. 1. 10; 1 Pet. 
iil. 5), and to take the following accusative as denoting the object 
towards which the hope is directed. It is a subtle question, and 
has no direct bearing upon the sense. 

Thy hepoperyny Suty xdpuv. Xdpw is the gracious gift of deliver- 
ance, which is being brought, and ere long will surely be given, 
in the Revelation (see vers. 5, 7 above). Many commentators 
(Erasmus, Luther, Calovius, Bengel, Steiger, Hort) take “grace” in 
the Pauline sense, and regard “the revelation” as meaning the 
continuing and progressive unveiling of Christ in the Christian’s 
soul (cf. Rom. i. 17); but there can be little doubt what St. Peter 
means here by the Revelation. 

The editions generally place a full stop after Xpiorod, as also 
after i. 21, 11.17. In all these places a colon might be used so as 
to allow the preceding imperative to run on; but after ii. 25, iii. 6, 
iii. 7 the full stop is clearly right. The style is loose and conversa- 
tional, not so strictly bound by grammatical fetters as that of 
practised writers. 

14. ds tékva bmaxofs. “Children of” is a Hebraism; réxva 
dzrwX«ias, Isa. lvil. 4; vids Oavarov, 2 Sam. xil. 5. In the New Testa- 
ment we have réxva épyjs, Eph. il. 3; rékva pwrds, Eph. v. 8; réxva 
katdpas, 2 Pet. il. 143; viol tis devBeias, Eph. il. 2, v. 63; Col. iii. 6; 
viol pwrtds Kal nuépas, I Thess. v. 5; vids eipyvns, Luke x. 63; 6 vids 
tis Gmwdelas, 2 Thess. ii. 3; John xvii. 12. There is no more 
reason for supposing that réxva traxons was suggested by viol ris 
darevOeias than there is for supposing that St. John borrowed réxva 
@cod from St. Paul; indeed there is not so much. On the contrary, 
the phrase recurs quite naturally to the iraxoy of ver. 2. Children 
of obedience are those whose mother is obedience, in whom is the 
spirit of obedience, who are obedient, not “ obedient children.” 

pa) cvoynpatidpevor tais mpdtepov ev TH Gyvola Guay émBupiass. 
“Not conforming yourselves to the lusts which formerly ruled you 
in your ignorance.” The not uncommon verb ovoyypariler bar (see 
Liddell and Scott) is found also Rom. xil. 2, wi) oveynparilerbe 7d 
aiéve tovrw. In respect to Rom. xii. there is somewhat better 
reason for suspecting a direct or indirect connexion between St. 
Peter and St. Paul than elsewhere, but we cannot safely build any 
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inference on this particular word. See pp. 18, 20. “Ayvova is 
perhaps more applicable to those of St. Peter’s readers who had 
been Gentiles than to those who had been Jews. St. Paul speaks 
of Gentile ignorance, Acts xvii. 30; Eph. iv. 18; see Abbott’s 
note; but St. Peter attributes the crucifixion to the dyvova of the 
Jews, Acts iii. 17. It is not easy to say whether St. Peter here is 
thinking of ignorance of God and His Law, or more particularly of 
ignorance of Christ. If the latter, his words will apply equally to 
Jews and Gentiles. All alike had sat in darkness, Matt. iv. 16; 
Lukei. 79; Johni. 5,10, 11. “Ev6vpiar again seems to point rather 
to Gentiles, whose lives were generally more licentious than those 
of Jews. But there were many wicked Jews, Rom. ii. 17 sqq.; Eph. 
ii. 3; and our Lord was speaking to Jews when He insisted upon 
the sinfulness of lust, Matt. v. 28. But the readers of the Epistle 
were neither all Gentiles nor all Jews. See Introduction, p. 71. 

15. adda kata Tov Kahé€cavTa Guas Gyvov. “* But after the pattern 
of that Holy One who called you.” It is best to take dyvov as 
substantival; it is hardly possible to make it an adjectival pre- 
dicate and translate with von Soden, “after the pattern of Him who 
called you, who is holy.” This use of card (which is quite classical 
and common; see instances in Liddell and Scott) is found Gal. iv. 
28, xara “Ioadx, like Isaac. KaAety is a word that belongs to the 
vocabulary of Christendom, and St. Peter uses it several times,— 
God called us out of darkness unto light, ii. 9; called us unto His 
eternal glory in Christ, v. 10; the call makes the pilgrim, above, 
ver. 1 ;—but he uses it in a simpler and less technical manner than 
St. Paul; he does not speculate on its difference from other verbs 
(cf. Rom. viii. 28 sqq.); nor does he appear to distinguish KAyrds 
from éxAexrds in the same way as St. Paul (ver. 1 above). St. Peter 
does not use KAnrds, nor KAnows, except in the Second Epistle, i. 
10, where A has wapdéKAyows, and éxAoyy is added apparently as 
identical, or at any rate as giving another aspect of the same thing, 
In the Gospels xaActvy has many senses, of which the chief are illus- 
trated by Matt. i. 15, “out of Egypt did I call My Son”; v. 9, 
“they shall be called sons of God” (from Hos. i. 1); ix. 13, “to 
call sinners ” unto repentance ; xxii. 9, “call to the wedding” ; xx. 8, 
“call the labourers” into my vineyard. It has, in fact, four chief 
meanings—(a) of calling out of a lower state, Egypt or sin; (0) of 
inviting to a feast; (c) of summoning to a duty; (d) of giving a 
name corresponding to a character. It seldom seems to imply 
selection ; all are called alike. In Hebrews it is used of the call 
of Abraham (xi. 8, as in a); of the new name, “in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called” (xi, 18, from (Gen. xxi 23 cf. il 12, asain) or 
those who are invited into the Covenant (ix. 15, as in 4); of the call 
of Aaron to the priesthood (v. 4, as in ¢, but with the notion of 
personal selection). In Peter the typical call appears to be that of 
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Abraham, though the Patriarch is not named in this connexion ; 
the Christian is a homeless wanderer, called out of the darkness of 
the past into the light of the gospel, travelling towards glory or an 
inheritance or a crown, called especially to suffer with Christ (ii. 21). 
The new name (Christian, iv. 16) is a name of suffering. St. Paul 
alludes to the new calling or name, quoting Gen. xxi. 12 (Rom. 
ix. 7) and Hos. ii. (Rom. ix. 26). He does not connect the Call with 
any Old Testament type. The Call is from the Covenant of Works 
to the Covenant of Grace; and Abraham exemplifies not obedience 
to a summons or command; but belief in a promise; two things 
which, though closely combined, yet represent different sides of the 
same action, and are in theory very distinct. If we throw the 
whole stress upon belief, three difficulties at once arise: why do 
some believe while others do not ? what is the value of partial belief? 
how can belief which causes action be itself in any degree the 
effect of action? All these perplexities were acutely felt by St. 
Paul. St. John also felt the difficulty, but found an answer in his 
conception of Love which grows by familiarity and obedience. The 
Synoptic evangelists, St. Peter, the sub-apostolic Fathers, hardly 
touch the problem. Many modern scholars regard Peter as a later 
writer, who was perfectly familiar with the Pauline Epistles, but 
failed to grasp their meaning. But the fact to be explained is 
that, instead of misapprehending or perverting the distinctive 
Pauline thoughts, he leaves them altogether on one side. 

dytoy. St. Peter’s idea of Holiness must be considered in 
relation to the terms in which he speaks of God. Christ is the 
object of Love (ver. 8). God, though Father, of fear; the justice, 
might, majesty of God are predominant thoughts in this Epistle. 
In the present passage we are referred to Lev. xl. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7. 


In all these passages the Israelites are commanded to keep them-— 


selves from uncleanness, because God is holy. The Hebrew 
Qadesh comes from a root which means to divide. God is holy, 
because He is separate from all uncleanness. No defilement can 
approach Him under penalty of being consumed (Heb. xii. 29) ; 
He is dzeipaoros Kaxdv, Jas. 1. 13 3 pos oikdv adxpdocrov, 1 Tim. vi. 
16. Justice is the positive idea most usually connected in the New 
Testament with holiness, John xvii. 11, 25 ; Luke i. 75; Rom. vii. 
12 (the law is holy and just and good). In the present passage the 
holy God is also the just Judge. Justice is more nearly connected 
with holiness than is goodness. The epithet is applied to Christ, 
Luke i. 35, iv. 34; John vi. 69; rov dyov Kai Sixowov, Acts ili. 14 ; 
iv. 27, 30; Apoc. ili. 7, possibly also vi. 10, always with reference to 
His purity or majesty. St. Paul uses the epithet only of the Holy 
Ghost, holy things, or holy men. 

There is an important point involved, because Albrecht Ritschl’ 
maintained that “the conception of the holiness of God is for the’ 
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religion of the New Testament abolished (aufgehoben), at any rate is 
in no respect essential” (Rechtf. und Vers. il. 12, 13; see Mielke, 
das System Albrecht Ritschl’s, p. 23), on the ground that aloofness 
and transcendent majesty involve mystery in doctrine, and fear as 
in some degree an allowable motive for Christians. Ritschl’s view 
is an application of Kant’s theory; nothing can be known except 
relations ; nothing can have any religious value except God’s relation 
to us; this has been perfectly revealed in Christ as a relation of love. 
It is interesting chiefly as showing the impossibility of squaring any 
philosophical theory with the Bible, or with any book in the Bible. 
Mystery and Fear cannot possibly be eliminated from Religion. 

kat adtol ... yerm@nte. “‘Do ye also become holy in every 
manner of conversation.” The aorist of the imperative is con- 
stantly used in this Epistle, when, according to the ordinary rule, 
we should have expected the present: see i. 13, 17, 22, ll. 2, 13, 
145, A. TO; 1X, 14, 155-19. 9 Vs 2, 5.6, 8, 9. Blass-(p. 194. sqae) 
hardly seems to recognise adequately the looseness of New Testa- 
ment grammar on this point. Closely parallel in sense are the words 
quoted by St. Paul from Isa. Ini tit eceA Gere ek peoou avTav Kal 
apopia Ayre, deyet Kupws, Kal dcaldprou pa amreo Oe Kaye elo déEopiae 
DPas, Kat Eromat bv eis marépa, Kat Tels eoeo Ge ou eis vious Kal 
Ovyarépas, Aéyen Kuvpos wavroxpdrwp, 2 Cor. vi. 17. It should be 
noticed that St. Peter does not address those to whom he writes as 
dyvor, saints, though they belong to the €Ovos dyov, il. 9, or what 
Clem. Rom. calls the dyiov pepis, Xxx. 1. “Avacrpopy (a favourite 
word of St. Peter’s), which in Aeschylus and Aristotle means “a 
repair,” “haunt,” or ‘‘ abode,” in Polybius is used of ‘‘a manner of 
life,” literally “‘a turning to and fro,” “a walking up and down.” 
The exact Latin equivalent is conuersatio (see Liddell and Scott, and 
Facciolati). It is greatly to be regretted that the fine word “con- 
versation” has been rejected by the Revised Version to the 
impoverishment of the English language. ‘“ Different kinds of 
dvactpopy are to be spoken of further on in the Epistle: here at 
the outset St. Peter lays down what is true for them all” (Hort). 

16. “Ayvou éceobe. Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7; the future is here 
equivalent to an imperative ; cf. Matt. v. ‘48. 

17. kaiei watépa émuadeiobe .. . dvactpddyte. ‘‘ And if ye call 
on him as F- ather, who without respect of persons judgeth according 
to each man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning in fear” (R.V.). 
This is the common and, according to classic usage, the better 
translation. But that of the A.V., “if ye call on the Father who,” 
etc., may be defended. TIlaryp is one of those words which easily 
dispense with the article (cf. ver. 2 above), and the article is 
omitted, where a defining clause follows, without any perceptible 
alteration of the sense ; cf. rpopyrat ot mpopytevoavres, Ver. 10 above ; 3 
eis vomoy TéAELov TOV a éXevOepias, Jas. i. 25 5 maidious Tots ev ayopG 
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kaOypévors, Luke vii. 32 ; byvatvovor Adyous Tots Tod Kupiov, 1 Tim. 
vi. 3. In any case the stress falls here upon the definition, “If the 
Father, to whom you pray, is also the righteous Judge, see that ye 
fear Him.” The Father “giveth good things to them that ask 
Him ” (Matt. vii. 11); but He is not merely, as the heathen thought, 
a dwrip édwy. He chastises His children (Heb. xii. 5, 6), and He 
judges. He is Iarip adyios, dékaros (John xvii. 11, 25). Kuhl 
remarks that in Peter’s view the Old Testament motive (Holiness, 
Fear) is not abolished, but rather strengthened by the new relation 
of sonship. The point became of importance in the controversy 
with the Gnostics, who maintained that God was Love simply and 
solely. Fear, of course, means such fear as may be felt towards a 
good father, not slavish, superstitious dread. It is a lower motive 
than love, yet is not to be regarded as merely negative ; it is the 
safeguard of holiness, and it prompts obedience in things which we 
do not as yet understand,—and there are always things which we do 
not understand. Even St. Paul uses occasionally the same language 
as St. Peter, see 2 Cor. v. 10, 11. St. John (I iv. 18) writes that 
“perfect love casteth out fear”; but his words do not apply to those 
whose love is not yet perfect. Our Lord says at one time, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart” (Matt. xxii. 37), at 
another, “ Yea, I say unto you, Fear Him” (Luke xii. 5). 

In the words Ilarépa émixadetobe there is a possible allusion to 
the Lord’s Prayer (so Weiss, Huther, Kuhl, Hort), but it is not 
certain; the words may be suggested by Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 27. 

ampoowroknpmtws- Neither the adverb nor the adjective from 
which it is formed occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, but 
we have the phrases AapBavew, Brérew eis, Cavpdlev rpdcwmor. 
They all denote the righteous Judge, who makes no distinction 
between high and low, rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, in the eye of 
whose holy law all men are equal. It is interesting to compare the 
words of St. Peter (Acts x. 34), én” dAnfeias xaradapBdvopar Gre ovk 
gore tpoowrorAnnrTys 6 Oeds* GAN ev ravti ver 6 poBovpevos adroy Kat 
epyalopevos Sixatootvyy Sextds aitd éort. Cf. also Rom. ii, ro, 11. 
Dr. Hort thinks that these passages are based on Deut. x. 17, but 
the thought and expression must have been not uncommon among 
pious Jews ; thus we find in the Book of /ubilees (ed. Charles, p. 73), 
‘quia Deus uiuens est et sanctus et fidelis et iustus ex omnibus ; et 
non est apud eum accipere personam, ut accipiat munera, quoniam 
Deus iustus est et iudicium exercens in omnibus qui transgrediuntur 
sermones eius et qui contemnunt testimonium eius.” Cf. Ep. 
Barn. iv. 12. 

Tov THs Tapoiktas pov xpdvov. The collocation is common in 
Peter but rare elsewhere in the New Testament ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 40; 
2 Cor. viii. 8, and see Introduction, p. 4. Tlapoxia. See note on 
mapertonpos above, Taporcety is found Luke xxiv. 18 ; Heb. xi. 9; 
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Td,pouKos, Acts vii. 6, 29 ; mapouxia, Acts xiii. 17. St. Paul will not 
use mdpotxos of Christians ; they are already ovpzroirat trav dyiwy, 
Eph. ii. 19. The word zaporxia has a very interesting history ; the 
“ pilgrims” or “sojourners” in a district or town formed the diocese 
or “parish.” See Suicer, s.v. tapouxia, Dict. of Christian Antigut- 
ties, s.v. Parish 3 Bede, ed. Plummer, vol. ii. p. 212 sq. 

18. eiddtes 67. The Holiness and Justice of God are the 
ground of Fear, which is strengthened by another thought, that of the 
high cost of Redemption. The same cast of thought finds expression 
in Heb. Vi. 5 84: and Clem. Rom. xxi., tov Kvpiov jay “Incody 
Xpiordy, ob 76 aipa trep judy d60n, curparrSqer, Further on Clement 
speaks of the fear of God as xaNds kal péyas kai odlov mavras Tovs 
év aitd doiws avaorpepopévous év kabapd diavoig. This fine passage 
affords an admirable illustration of what we may call “ Petrinism,” 
the mingled severity and tenderness of the Christian disciplinarian. 

ob dOaptois . . . matpowapadsorou. ‘That not with corruptible 
things, silver or gold, were ye redeemed from your vain conversa- 
tion handed down from your fathers.” Silver and gold (which are 
daro\dtpeva, ver. 7, Or POaprd) are dross compared with the price 
that was paid for you. Avrpoyv is the ransom paid for slaves, Matt. 
xx. 28; Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. il. 6 we have avridutpov ; AvtpodaGat 
is used Luke xaiv. 21; Tit. i. 1453 Avtpwors, Luke 1. 68, ii. 38; 
Heb. ix. 12; Avtpwrys, Acts vii. 35 of Moses. The Ransom is 
here the Blood of Christ ; in Matt. xx. 28 the wvy7 of Christ. We 
are redeemed from our enemies and from the hand of all that hate 
us, Luke i. 68 sqq.; from dvopia, Tit. ii. 14; here from vain con- 
versation : the historical type suggested in all these passages is that 
of the great deliverance from the house of bondage in Egypt (cf. 
Ex. vi. 6). The Bible does not attempt to say to whom the 
Ransom is paid, a question on which, in later times, there was much 
unfortunate speculation. The question ought never to have been 
asked, because it does not admit of an answer, except in some sense 
which is hardly compatible with the metaphor of Ransom. A 
money ransom is paid to him who holds the slave, but this is not 
true of a spiritualransom. ‘To take an analogous case, the Algerian 
slaves were redeemed by the blood and suffering of English sailors, 
but to whom was this ransom paid ? 

Closely connected, though not identical, with the idea of Ransom 
is that of Buying. By one and the same act God redeemed us 
from captivity and bought us for His own slaves, Acts xx. 28 
(repveroujoaro) ; in 1 Cor. Vi. 20, vil. 23; 2 Pet. 11. 1; Apoc. v. 9, 
xiv. 3, 4, the verb used is dyopéfew, and in all these passages the 
price expressed or intended is the Blood of Christ. 

St. Luke uses the word doAvrpwors of final deliverance at the 
Last Day, xxi. 28; and St. Paul, who does not use the simple 
AUTpwors, has the compound in the same future sense, Rom. viii. 23 ; 
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Eph. i. 14, iv. 30; such is probably the meaning also in Rom. iii. 
ons Eph. 1. 7; Col. i. 14; in Heb. xi. 35 drodvTpwots is equivalent 
to Avtpwors ; so also in ix. 15. See Abbott on Eph. i. 7. 

mwatpotapadétouv. This phrase again might seem to be aimed 
rather at Gentiles than at Jews. From the Apologists we may see 
how reluctant the Gentiles were to cast off the ‘‘ manner of life” of 
their ancestors, and by so doing to pronounce condemnation upon 
their parents, philosophers, statesmen. See Clem. Alex. Protr. x. 
Min. Felix, Oct. vi. The strength of this sentiment is powerfully 
exemplified in Mr. Dill’s Raman Society in the Last Century of the 
Roman Empire. Races like the English, whose past history was less 
glorious, did not feel the difference so keenly ; see Bede, ZH. £. ii. 13. 
“Vain” again is constantly used of idolatry (Acts xiv. 15). Yet 
Jews also had a zrapddoots, Matt. xv. 2 sqq., which came from their 
fathers, Gal. i. 14, and was in some points against the law of God 
and vain. 

19. GANA Tipnio atuate . . . Xporos. “ But with precious blood of 
Christ as of a lamb unblemished and spotless.” On the collocation 
of the words, see Introduction, p. 4. On the Blood of Christ see 
note on ver. 2 above. Here, no doubt, the absence of the article 
before tizim aivare is not without meaning. “Ye were redeemed 
not with corruptible gold, but with precious blood”; both the 
adjectives and the substantives are in strong contrast. "“Ajwpos, 
which in classic Greek means blameless, is used by the LXX. of 
victims which have no physical blemish. Hence the name of the 
pwpookérros, an Official whose business it was to ascertain this fact, 
Philo, de Agric. 29 (i. 320); Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 18.117. “The 
translators having to express the Hebrew mum, a blemish, apparently 
caught at the sound of the Greek péapos, and employed it for their 
purpose” (Hort). It should, however, be observed that in the Old 
Testament the ceremonial and the moral are not easily kept apart, 
and that duwos is used of moral integrity, Ps. xiv. (xv.) 2, and else- 
where. "AoziXos, “spotless,” is metaphorical, but is rather moral 
than ceremonial ; it is found in the version of Symmachus, Job xv. 
15, but not in the LXX. ”Apwpos is used of Christ ina passage very 
similar to this, Heb. ix. 14. The physical perfection of the victim 
is regarded as typical of the sinlessness of Christ, which makes His 
Blood ripsov. 

Christ is called duvés by the Baptist, John i. 29, 36; in 
Apoc. yv. 6 and elsewhere the word used is dpyiov. The Paschal 
Lamb or Kid is called apo Batov TéheLoV, Ex. xl, Bb in Isa. li. 7 we 
read, ws mpoBarov é emt opayiy 7X9; Kal ws duvos évaytlov Tod KeipovTos 
awvos ovTws ovK dvoiye. TO oTdua. Here the sheep is slain, the 
lamb is only shorn, and it has been questioned whether the 
prophet in this particular verse is thinking of the Paschal Lamb 
or, indeed, of any sacrifice at all (see Dr. Cheyne’s note). The 
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chapter, however, is full of sacrificial imagery, and the Suffering 
Servant is depicted both as an Atoner (ras duaprias jpav dépec), 
and as a Redeemer (76 podAwm airod jpeis idOnpev) ; indeed the 
ideas of Atonement and of Redemption are blended through- 
out. The Isaianic passage was very early applied to our Lord, 
Acts Vili. 32. 

There can be little doubt that Isa. liii. was in the mind of St. 
Peter here. Just before we have had an allusion to Isa. lii. 3, od 
pera. dpyupiov AvtpwOyoecGe, and references to Isaiah, and to chap. 
lili. in particular, abound in the Epistle. But the “blood of the 
Lamb” does not come from this source. It is found most easily 
in Ex. xii.: the difference of the words zpéfarov and dpyrds is a 
merely superficial difficulty, and réAevov is equivalent to duwpor Kat 
domov. We really do not know what words St. Peter himself 
used. But in the case of such allusions there is danger in the 
attempt to bind an author down to fixed passages. St. Peter may 
have meant quite generally the lamb of sacrifice. See note on 
pavtiopds, ver. 2 above. 

The question has been raised whether the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb was really a ransom, but it is difficult to understand the 
point of view from which the question is framed. In one sense, of 
course, it was not, as the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us. But 
‘In another, as a shadow, it was both an Atonement and a Ransom; 
it covered the houses of the Israelites from the destroying Angel, it 
redeemed the firstborn, and was a condition of the deliverance of 
the whole people from the house of bondage. 

Dr. Hort quotes the Midrash on Ex. xii. 22, ‘‘ With two bloods 
were the Israelites delivered from Egypt, with the blood of the 
paschal lamb and with the blood of circumcision.” 

20. mpoeyvwopévov. The foreknowledge of God does not neces- 
sarily imply the pre-existence of the thing or person foreknown 
(see ver. 2 above ; Acts xv. 18; Rom. xi. 2), but does not exclude it. 

mpd KataBodjs Kéopou. Matt. xiii, 35 (here, perhaps, xéopov 
should be omitted), xxv. 34; the phrase is used also by Luke, 
John, Paul, and in Hebrews: Apoc. xiii. 8, the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world. It is found also in the Asswmp- 
tion of Moses, and is quoted therefrom in the Acta Syn. Lic. 
(Gelasius Cyzic. ii. 18, p. 28), cat mpocfedoard pe 6 Ocds mpd Kara- 
Bois Koopor, eival we THs SuaOHKyns adrod jeoiryv (Moses is speaking 
to Joshua). This passage of the Assumption was possibly alluded 
to by St. Paul, Gal. iii. 19, and may have suggested the language of 
St. Peter here. The word xaraBody is used 2 Mace. ii. 29 of the 
foundation or ground-plan of a house. Dr. Hort quotes also 
Plut. Aoralia, ii. 956 A, 7d && dpyis Kat dua TH mpbTyN KataBodrn Tov 
avo pura, 

gavepwiévtos. Cf. John i. 31; 1 Tim, ill. 16; 1 John iii. 5, 8, 
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“Taken by itself the word suggests a previous hidden existence, 
and it was not likely to be chosen except in this implied sense” 
(Hort). 

éw é€oxdtou tov xpover. ‘In the last of the times,” in the last 
epoch of the world’s history ; or “at the end of the times” (éoxdrov 
being taken as neuter and substantival, as in the phrase éx’ éoydrov 
Tov nucpov, Heb. i. 2), 

dv spas. The purport of this verse is still further to deepen the 
reader’s sense of the need of holiness and godly fear. Not only is 
the blood precious, but the-sacrifice of Christ was purposed by God 
before creation, and all for you. 

21. tobs 80 atbtod motods eis Gedy, Ttorevovras is supported by 
the authority of § C K L P, a number of other MSS., and the Syriac 
Versions ; but the great textual critics prefer rucrovs, the reading of 
AB, a good cursive, and the Vulgate, on the ground that morev- 
ovras is an obvious correction designed to get rid of the otherwise 
unexampled phrase muorots cis @edv. Tlvords in the active sense 
(=believing) is rare even in the New Testament, and except in 
this passage is always used absolutely. See Dr. Hort’s elaborate 
note. Nevertheless <is is used after mucreJw, and there is no 
obvious reason why mordés in the active sense should not be 
followed by the same preposition. We must translate ‘who 
through Him do believe in God.” No other meaning will suit the 
context, and eis after miords in its passive meaning (= trusted, 
trustworthy) appears to be not only unexampled, but impossible. 
For ov airod cf. Acts iii. 16, ) wiotis 7 Ov atrod (the words of St. 
Peter). Above, ver. 8, Christ is Himself the immediate object of 
Faith; here by Him, by the historical, Christ, 8d” dvacracews éx 
vexpav (ver. 3), by the wa@ypara and ddéau (ver. 11), in a word, by 
the gospel, we come to believe in God, who raised Him from the 
dead and gave Him glory. It is to be observed that here the 
brethren believe in God, not because the Son has revealed the 
Father (Matt. xi. 27), but because the Father has revealed the Son. 
The two propositions are reciprocal and interchangeable ; hence it 
is clear that we believe in God through Christ not in the same 
sense as that in which we believe through Apollos or Paul, who 
were dudkcovor (1 Cor. iii. 5). Here, again, it is impossible to say 
whether St. Peter is addressing himself to Jews or to Gentiles ; the 
peculiar attribute ascribed to God was equally new to both. 

tov éyeipayta, . . . Sofav. The Resurrection and Exaltation are 
appealed to just as in St. Peter’s speech on Pentecost, and indeed 
in the Book of Acts throughout. Here the Resurrection is a 
revelation of God and His abounding mercy; it is also the means 
(or one means) of the dvayévyyows (ver. 3), and gives efficacy to 
Baptism (iii. 21). But there is no trace in our Epistle of the 
favourite Pauline thought that the Christian is risen with Christ or 
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has died with Christ. The substance of St. Peter’s teaching is the 
same, but the expression is not. 
God gave Jesus Christ glory in the eyes of unbelievers (Acts 
iii: 13) and of the Church, bestowing upon Him of grace “the 
Name which is above every name” (Phil. ii. 9; see Lightfoot’s 
note). Cf. Apoc. i. 17, 18, Thus we can understand John xvii. 5. 
dote thy wiotw bpav kat édmida etvar eis Oedv.. “So that your 
faith and hope is towards God.” Faith in Christ (ver. 8) is also 
faith in God, who gave Christ glory, whose mercy is the ultimate 
source of the resurrection, the regeneration, and the gospel gener- 
ally. Kiihl, with a number of German commentators, translates 
“so that your faith is also hope towards God.” In this way we 
should get the sense “so that your faith is transformed into hope,” 
and thus escape the apparent tautology between zuctovs cis cor, 
miotw «is @eov. There is no other substantial argument in favour 
of this artificial rendering (it is rightly rejected by Dr. Hort). 
Tautology is a characteristic of St. Peter’s style ; see Introduction, 
p. 6. Further, faith and hope are so closely connected in St. 
Peter’s mind that they are merely two aspects of the same thing; 
the one involves the other so completely that it is difficult to see 
how he could say that the one becomes the other. 
At this point ends what we may call the doctrinal section of the 
Epistle. St. Peter has been explaining the three Names, their 
three attributes, and their several relations. Here he passes to the 
practical Christian life, catching up and expounding the words 
ayiacpos, avayevvav. The word suggests the thought, doctrine 
and exhortation are blended in easy natural flow, and there are 
constant recurrences and developments of ideas already expressed. 
22, 283. “Hyvuxdtes carries us back to vers. 2, 15}; tmaxon to 
vers. 2, 14; the following dvayeyevyypévor to ver. 3; but something 
new is added to each word. ‘The order of conception seems to be 
truth, regeneration, obedience, purity, love of the brethren. ‘Truth 
is explained by the words 84 Adyov Gévros @eod Kat pévovros. It is 
the word uttered by the Spirit of Christ through the prophets 
(vers. 10-12); through this truth comes the New Birth. The 
Truth must be obeyed, carried out in action as a law even before 
we understand it, in order that we may understand it (as in John 
vil. 17); see note on ver. 2. Obedience leads to purity of soul. 
“Ayvos in classical Greek is mainly a moral word (sanctus not sacer ; 
but these, like dy.os, dyvds, are connected in etymology); it is used 
especially of virginity; but the verb is generally used of ceremonial 
purification. In the New Testament dyvés always has the moral 
sense ; éyvi€ewv is used of ceremonial cleansing in John xi. 55 and 
Acts Xx 24, 26, xxiv. 18, but in Jas. iv. 8, 1 John ii. 3, as 
here, of spiritual cleansing. We may compare the phrase dyalew 
év ddnGeta, John xvii. 17, 19. Purity from evil inclinations, especi- 
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ally from rancour and malice, leads to love of the brethren (not 
“brotherly love”). The word diAadeAdia in secular Greek and in 
4 Mace. xili. 21, 23, 26, xiv. 1, means the mutual love of brothers 
by birth; but in 2 Macc. xv. 14 Jeremiah is called 6 ¢iAddeAdos 
otros because of his love for all Jews (Hort). In the New Testa- 
ment it is used (Rom. xil. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 2 Pet. 
i. 7) in what is really a new sense, of love for those who are 
brethren by virtue of the dvayévyois. Love of the Christian 
brotherhood must be (1) dvvméxpuros (Rom. xii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 6), 
not affected, Pharisaic, formal, mechanical, but sincere and from 
the heart. (2) éxrevys, “fervent”; the word seems to convey the 
idea of straining intensity, but some regard it as meaning “ steady,” 
“unintermittent.” The adverb éxrevés occurs only in later Greek, 
and was regarded as a vulgarism ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 311 ; 
Dr. Rutherford, (ew Phrynichus, p. 365, thinks that even the 
adjective is not Attic. 

omopa is fixed to the sense of ‘‘seed” (semen not satio) by the 
epithets. Many modern German commentators and Alford under- 
stand the meaning to be “born again not of a human father” (cf. 
John i. 13, ii. 4); but a better explanation is found in the parable 
of the Sower ; cf. Luke viii. 11, 6 oépos éoriv 6 Adyos Tod Ocod. 

In 81a Adyou Lavtos Ocod Kat pévovtos the article is again omitted. 
The epithets are best taken with Adyov. As Adyov is antithetical to 
omopas, So are Cavros Kal pévovtos to od Pbapris GAXA adOaprov; again 
we have Adyos 6év in Heb. iv. 12, and éAmls Gé0a in ver. 3 above ; 
and finally Adyov pévovros is caught up and illustrated by the words 
70 Oe pyyua Kupiov péver in the following quotation. This is the con- 
struction adopted by A.V., R.V. (text), Alford, Kuhl, von Soden, 
and most modern commentators. Dr. Hort follows the Vulgate 
and many, especially of the older scholars, in coupling the epithet 
with @eod (cf. Dan. vi. 26, atrds ydép éotw @eds pévwv Kat Lov «is 
yeveds yevev ews Tov aidvos). Adyos is identified by St. Peter 
himself with pjye, and this again with the gospel which his readers 
had heard (760 ctayyediobev eis ipas: cf. dua tOv ebayyedicapevov 
bpas, ver. 12 above), virtually with the ra@jpara cal dd€ar. 

24. Sidr is used by St. Peter to introduce quotations from the 
Old Testament, i. 16, ii. 6, and here. In iii, 10 ydp is used 
(Hort). 

maoa odpé From Isa. xl. 6-8. St. Peter departs from the LXX. 
in inserting ws before ydpros, and in substituting atrjs for avOpwrou 
and Kuvpiov for rod @cod judy, but follows it in omitting two clauses 
of the Hebrew (“because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it ; 
surely the people is grass”) after é£éreoev. Dr. Hort observes that 
St. Peter possibly found all these changes already made in the text 
of the LXX. which he used. 

eénpdvOy and éfémece are gnomic aorists which may be rendered 
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in English by the present. Dr. Hort illustrates the dvOos xéprov by 
reference to Sinai and Palestine, p. 139, where Dean Stanley de- 
scribes the blazing scarlet of anemones, tulips, and poppies among 
the thin, shortlived grass of spring in the Levant, and points out 
the fine comparison of this dééa of nature to the “ conversation ” 
inherited by the Greeks from their fathers, which, “vain” as it was, 
was also so brilliant and attractive. But the main point of the 
quotation is the contrast between the shortness of earthly beauty 
and the eternity of the word of God. St. James manifestly alludes 
to this passage of Isaiah (i. Io, 11) in a different context; he is 
disparaging wealth, and omits all reference to the word of God. if 
there is any literary connexion here between the two Epistles, the 
right of priority seems to belong to St. Peter, who introduces the 
quotation with far greater ease, appropriateness, and power. See 
note on doxipwov, ver. 7 above. 

25. Kupiou stands, as already observed, for the rod @cod Hpadv of 
the LXX. and Hebrew. Dr. Hort observes that “ Kvpéov without 
the article must be taken, as in most cases, for Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, our God.” But the noticeable point is that ina matter of 
such grave import there should be any exceptions at all: and the 
fact seems to be that if we exclude direct quotations from the Old 
Testament, and such phrases as dyyedos, Pwvy, xeip, veda Kvpiov, 
which are taken from the Old Testament and stereotyped by usage, 
it is hardly possible in the New Testament to make any distinction 
between Kiupuos and 6 Kipros. Even in the Old Testament 6 Kvpuos 
stands not infrequently for Jehovah (passages quoted Matt. xxi. 44 ; 
Luke ii. 23 ; Acts ii. 25); and in the New Testament Kvpuos, without 
the article, is constantly used of Christ (Luke ii. 11; Acts x. 36; 
in Rom. xiv. 5-9 Kupio and 7 Kvupiw are used quite indifferently ; 
xvi. 2 sqq., év Kvpiw, this is a common phrase ; 31 Cor. vii. 17- 39, 
Kif2n, 22, xvi. 113 2 Cor. im. 16=185 Phil. i, 205 3 Dieses a 
13.2, 12). We have seen that in St. Peter’s view the Spirit of Christ 
was in the prophets, and it is not possible to say that in the present 
passage he intends to draw any absolute distinction between Kvupiov 
and Xpicrod. 

eis buds. ‘ Unto you,” is equivalent to iptv, as in ver. 4 above. 
Dr. Hort would give the preposition its sense of motion, ‘‘ which 
was preached (reaching even) to you.” The R.V. translates, “And 
this is the word of good tidings which was preached unto you” ; and 
it should not be forgotten that in the times of the apostle evayyedtov 
still preserved distinctly the meaning of “good spell” or tidings, 
which we are so apt to forget when we use the abbreviated 
* gospel.” 

II. 1. Here begins a new passage of exhortation suggested by 
the word dvayeyevynuévor. It extends to the end of ver. ro. 

dro0énevor ody. “Therefore,” since ye are burn again, since ye 
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have become babes, lay aside all kinds of wickedness, and desire 
the milk which Christ will give you. Milk causes growth; the 
growth will fit them for their place in the spiritual house, the royal 
priesthood. Here again the Christian is addressed as member of a 
corporation. “A7oGécGar is to be taken rather in the sense of cleans- 
ing defilements (ili. 21, ob capxos dadOcors firov) than in that io) 
putting off clothing (as in Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. iv. 22; Col. 
5 sqq.). The sins named are such as are specially Geeetietot 
prradeAdia. Kaka in the classics means either vice generally, as 
opposed to dpery, or specially cowardice. Suicer distinguishes three 
ecclesiastical uses of the word: (1) Evil, misery, trouble ; Matt. vi. 
34, dpkerov TH Huepa 7 Kaxia, aitns. (2) Vice; the word is com- 
monly so used by the Fathers, and Theophylact gives it this sense 
in Rom. i. 29 (ad Rom. chap. ili.) ; but it is very doubtful whether 
he is right. (3) Malice; 1 Cor. xiv. 20, 77) Kaxia vymid€ere, where 
Theophylact notes vymdle TH Kaxia. 6 pydeva Kaxoroiby GAN domep 
vymuov axaxos. Cf. Col. iii. 8; Tit. ii, 3. Dr. Hort maintains 
that in the Pauline Epistles xaxia always bears this sense. In the 
present passage the A.V. has “malice,” the R.V. “wickedness.” 
The addition of racay, “ every kind or form of,” suits “‘ wickedness ” 
better than the more determinate ‘‘ malice,” and the same remark 
applies to otv mdon xaxig, Eph. iv. 31. In il. 16 below kaxia 
seems clearly to mean “wickedness.” Upon the whole it seems 
best to regard xaxia as the general term which is defined by the 
following special vices. In Jas. i. 21, 616 daroOéuevor racy pumapiav 
Kal mepicoeiav Kaxtas, the general sense “ wickedness” seems to suit 
better. It may be observed that James appears to combine 1 Pet. 
ii, I, ili. 21, so that here, too, he is more naturally regarded as the 
borrower. 

émokpicets. SON ACK LP, the Vulgate, Philoxenian Syriac, and 
Armenian ; B, the Peshito, Coptic, and Aethiopic have tmdxpicw. 
For the sense see avuréxpiros above. St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s denunciations of the Pharisaic hypocrisy, which was 
strict in outward observances but cold at heart, setting its rules and 
forms above charity. The plural may mean &zmds of hypocrisy or 
acts of hypocrisy ; as dperai in classical Greek means “ virtues” 
“virtuous deeds.” 

katahaduds. ‘All backbitings.” The verb karadadXcty is used 
by Aristophanes, Ranae, 752, of a slave who “blabs” his master’s 
secrets ; it is quoted also from the lost I'jpas, Bekker, Anecd. i. 102. 
In later Greek it bears the sense of talking or railing against. The 
adjective xardAaos (Rom. i. 30) and substantive caraAadid (2 Cor. 
xl. 20) are found only in the New Testament. 

2. ads dptryévyyta Bpépyn. ‘‘ As newborn babes.” ’Apruyévyytos 
is a late and rare word, replacing veoyves. This is the only place 
where Bpédy is used figuratively, vymot being commonly so used” 
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(Hort). The simile, which is very appropriate for those who are 
dvayeyevvnpevor, recalls Matt. xviii. 3. In St. Peter’s view Christians 
are always babes, and therefore also always recently born. This is 
in substance the explanation of Dr. Hort and von Soden. Kuhl 
insists that éprvyévvnra must mean that the readers had been quite 
recently converted, and finds in the word a confirmation of his view 
that the readers of the Epistle did not belong to Churches founded 
by St. Paul, and that the Epistle was written before Romans. But 
this is too large a conclusion from so slender a premiss. Even if 
the readers had heen converted by St. Paul, their Christianity was’ 
still young. But in respect of Eternity, as von Soden well says, the 
beginning of the new life must always seem a thing of yesterday. 

émumoOjoate . . . cwrypiay. ‘Desire the sincere milk of the 
word that ye may grow thereby” (A.V.). “‘ Long for the spiritual 
milk, which is without guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salva- 
tion” (R.V.). The words eis cwrnpiay are undoubtedly genuine ; 
see Tischendorf’s note. AoyiKov yada is understood by the great 
majority of commentators, as by the A.V., to mean “ milk of the 
word,” on the grounds that St. Peter is recalling the Adyos of i. 23 
(just as in doAov he recalls the ddAov of the preceding verse), and 
that Adyos in the New Testament always means “word.” Of those 
who thus translate the phrase, some regard “ milk of the word” as 
meaning “the milk which is the word” (‘‘ Zac werbi est periphrasis 
uerbt ipsius,” Bengel) ; others, “the milk which is contained in the 
word,” that is to say, specially Christ (so Kuhl, Weiss, Keil, von 
Soden). This latter point seems unimportant, if we consider what 
St. Peter has said touching the relation of Christ to Scripture. 

Dr. Hort insists that XoyuKds in the Stoic writers (even in Aris- 
totle ; see Bonitz, Zzdex), in later Greek, and commonly in Philo, 
means rational, and can mean nothing else; further, that in Rom. 
xii. 1 (the only other passage in the Greek Bible where the word is 
found) it bears this sense, and that Eusebius uses the word with the 
same meaning. It may be observed, however, that St. Paul does 
not use the phrase Aoyi«ov ydAa, and that his Aoy:K) Aarpeta corre- 
sponds to St. Peter’s rvevparixas Ovoias ; that the usage of St. Paul can 
never be compared with that of St. Peter without great caution and 
reserve ; that Adyos, in the sense of the word of God, or scripture, is 
unknown to secular Greek; and that Aoyixds, “ belonging to the 
word,” is at any rate strictly analogous to AoyKds, “ belonging to the 
human reason.” Finally, as it is certainly the habit of St. Peter to 
pick up and repeat his words, it would seem that the balance of 
argument is in favour of the translation of the A.V. ”Adodos does 
not mean “unadulterated,” nor exactly ‘‘veracious,” as in Aesch. 
Ag. 95, xpiparos dyvod paraxais dddAouor Tapyyopiats, but ‘ guileless,” 
as the pattern of sincerity, and as forbidding all ddAos, cf. i. 22, 
Tada is probably a reminiscence of Isa. lv. 1; if so, there is an’ 
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additional reason for taking Aoyixdv as above. In any case the 
word is suggested to St. Peter quite simply by dvayeyevvypévor and 
Bpépy. The passage marks better than any other the difference 
between St. Peter, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul. In 
St. Peter’s eyes the Christian is always a babe, always in need of 
mother’s milk, always growing, not to perfection, but to deliverance. 
In Heb. v. 12, vi. 2, milk is the catechism, the rudiments of the 
faith, including repentance, faith, baptisms, laying on of hands, 
resurrection, judgment, and _is contrasted with “the solid meat” of 
the perfect, who have a formed character (8.4. rv uv), can judge for 
themselves, and do not need a guide. This is an adaptation of the 
teaching of Philo (de migr. Abr. 9 (i. 443), €repos vytiwv kal érepos 
tedelwv xOpds eat: 6 (i. 440), é€v Tad’Tyn TH Xdpa Kal yevos éori cou TO 
avtopabés, 76 atrodisaktov, TO vyTias Kal yahaxTwdous TpopHs ap.€ToXOVv : 
but Philo probably borrowed it from the Stoics ; cf. Epictetus, ii. 
16. 39, ov OeAas Hon, Os TA Toudia, daroyahaKkTicOnvar Kal aatecOar 
tTpopys otepewrepas; It takes up the old philosophic distinction 
between the Bios zpaxrixds and Gewpyrixés, and regards the Christian 
as moving up naturally and properly through instruction, obedi- 
ence, law, discipline, into knowledge and freedom. This was the 
view adopted by Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and indeed by 
the whole of the later Church. It represents a vwza media between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The latter draws the same distinction as 
Hebrews between yada and Bpapa (1 Cor. ill. 1, 2), but regards the 
“babes in Christ ” as od rvevparixol, odpkivot, Or capkixot. ' Here also 
the distinction is probably based, if not on Philo, on some cognate 
Rabbinical teaching. St. Paul is vexed with ‘‘the babe,” who is in 
fact the weaker brother, the formalist, and needs not to be carried 
further along the same line, but to be put upon a different line. 
Neither to St. Paul nor to Hebrews is “ milk” the biblical milk of 
Isaiah, nor is ‘‘the babe” the little child of the Gospels. St. Peter 
not only differs from them both, but he differs as being more 
scriptural and evangelical. This point, which is in many ways of 
the gravest importance, has not received the attention it deserves. 
8. ei éyevcacbe dt. xpyotds 6 Kupios. “If ye have tasted that 
the Lord is good.” ‘ Milk” suggests a quotation from Ps. xxxiii. 
(xxxiv.) 9, yevoaoGe Kal idere dre xpyords 6 Kipios. The words xal 
idere are omitted as not quite suiting the milk. A.V., R.V. translate 
“that the Lord is gracious,” but we need an adjective that will suit 
the figure of speech. ‘In the Psalm 6 Kvpuos stands for Jehovah, 
as it very often does, the LXX. inserting and omitting the article 
with Kvpros on no apparent principle. On the other hand, the next 
verse shows St. Peter to have used 6 Kvpvos in its commonest, though 
not universal, N.T. sense of Christ. It would be rash, however, to 
conclude that he meant to identity Jehovah with Christ. No such 
identification can be clearly made out in the N.T.” (Hort). But 
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the point, as already observed, is that the writers of the New 
Testament take no trouble to guard their readers against misappre- 
hension on a subject of such consequence. See p. 124, above. 

4. mpds dv mpocepxdpevor. “Coming unto whom.” ‘The phrase is 
suggested, as Dr. Hort thinks, by ver. 6 of the Psalm just quoted, 
mpooédOare mpds airov Kal pwrichyre. Indeed the whole Psalm was 
present to St. Peter’s mind throughout the Epistle; cf ver. 10, 
hoByOnre tov Kuprov mdyres ot dyvot avrov, with i. 15-173 ver. 5, 
éx Tacav TOV TapoLKLOV pov éppvcaro pe, With 1. 17; Vers. 13-17 are 
quoted below, iii. ro-12; in ver. 23 we have the word Avurpdcerat, 
and ver. 20, wodAat at OdtWeas Tov dukaiwy, Kal é« tac@v atrov 
pvoerou abrovs 6 Kvpuos, gives in little the main theme of the Epistle. 
The present participle is used because stones keep coming one after 
another; but it may, as Kiihl thinks, denote the perpetual lifelong 
drawing nigh of the soul to its Redeemer. The idea of stones 
“coming” is not very natural, and it is therefore all the more 
probable that Hermas was influenced by St. Peter when he speaks 
of stones “coming up” (dvaBaive) to be built into the tower 
(State 1x. 3.4). 

Nidov Lavra. “ A living stone.” Cf. édmida Cdcay, i. 3; Adyos Gav, 
i. 23; the phrase means much more than “an animated stone”: 
that ‘“‘lives” in St. Peter’s sense which is spiritual, divine, eternal. 
The apostle here brings in a new metaphor, the stones, the house, 
in order to reiterate with fresh force the necessity of holiness ; the 
keyword is the dyov of ver. 5. But he has already in view the 
quotations which he is about to introduce in ver. 6sqq. The 
word Aifos, once used, draws him on to say more about it. This 
artless conversational method is highly original; and it will be 
observed that the hints or suggestions which guide the thought are 
usually words or phrases of Scripture. This is a consideration 
which ought to be allowed weight in discussing the relation between 
vers. 6-8 and the parallel passage in Romans. 

 &B. Kat adtol . . . mveupatixds. “ Be ye also as living stones built 
up a spiritual house.” 

It seems best to take oixodopetobe as imperative, the last link of 
the chain of imperatives extending from i. 13 onwards. Dr. Hort 
regards it as indicative, and translates “ye are being builded.” 
Here again St. Peter keeps distinctly in view the corporate idea of 
the Christian life; the house or temple is the community as in 
Eph. ii. 21, 22, not the individual soul as in 1 Cor. ili. 16, vi. 19. 
The word ofkos is used here probably because it means both 
“house” and “household,” and thus suits both the preceding 
oikodouetoGe and the following tepdrevua. IZvevjatixds, “ spiritual,” 
“immaterial,” or perhaps “reasonable.” Philo has the adjective 
mvevpatuds (de mundi opificio 22, i. 15) In his psychology 
mvedua, the breath of life, which makes the animal soul “live” 
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(Gen. ii. 7), is synonymous with the Greek vods (guod detur potiori 
insid. 22, i. 207. See Siegfried, p. 240, and Hatch, Lssays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 126), 

eis tepdteupa ayvov. “To be a holy priesthood.” The A.V. 
follows K LP, the Vulgate, and Peshito in omitting «is. Here again 
St. Peter is looking forward to a passage of Scripture which he 
means to quote more precisely ; in Ex. xix. 6, dyvov is the epithet 
of €Ovos not of iepdrevua. The living stones, when they are built 
into the house, become also the body of priests who minister in the 
house, and the priests must-be holy. The word dyos is repeated 
here with emphasis from i. 15, and resumes all that has been said 
from that point. 
. dvevéyxat . . . Xptorod.. “To offer up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ.” ’Avadépew is thus used, not in 
classical Greek, nor by St. Paul, but commonly in the LXX. (e.g. Gen. 
xxii. 2, 13, of the sacrifice of Isaac), by James (ii. 21), and in Heb. 
(vii. 27, xill. 15). St. Peter does not define the sacrifices further 
than by saying that they.are spiritual, as befits the spiritual house 
and the holy priesthood. The epithet zvevyarixds distinguishes 
them from the offerings of the Law; they are not shadows and 
symbols, but realities, such as spirit offers to spirit, and a holy priest- 
hood to a holy God. It would, however, be pressing the word too 
far to regard it as excluding all connexion with material objects ; for 
a gift of money is spoken of as a Ovoia (Phil. iv. 18; cf. Acts x. 4; 
Heb. xiii, 16). Purely spiritual acts of self-dedication, praise, faith, 
are also spoken of as sacrifices (Rom. xii. 1; Phil. ii. 17 ; Eph. v. 
1, 2); and no doubt no sacrifice is rvevpatixy without the act of self- 
surrender. Here, where the sacrifices are those of the community, 
it seems impossible so to restrict them as to make them merely 
another name for ¢iAadeA dia, or for the putting away of all malice 
or wickedness. ‘The praise and prayers of the assembly of brethren 
are no doubt meant, but their gifts are not excluded. 

edmpoadéxtous Oe 81a “Incod Xpiorod. ‘‘ Acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.” ‘“‘ Kiapdodexros is not used in the LXX. or 
Apocrypha (the simple dexrés being preferred in this sense), but 
it was known to Greek religion (Schol. on Arist. Pax, 1054), 
and also to ordinary Greek language (Plutarch, Praec. Ger. Reip. 
801 C)” (Hort). Commentators appear to be very evenly divided 
on the question whether dud is to be taken with dvevéyxat or with 
evpoodextous. Heb. xiii. 15 favours the former construction ; the 
order of words, the latter. There is a difference in the sense. In 
the former case we offer through Jesus spiritual sacrifices which 
are acceptable because spiritual; in the second, we offer spiritual 
sacrifices, which are acceptable because offered through Him, 
deriving all their worth from Him who presents them to God, and 
with whose one sacrifice they are bound up. 
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6. Bidt. wepiéyer év ypapy. ‘Because it contains in Scripture.” 
T'pady drops the article here just as “ Scripture” does in English. 
Tep.éxew is absolute and impersonal, as in Josephus, Anz. xi. 4. 7, 
Bovtropar yiver Sau wévra Kobus év abr meptéxe. The same use of the 
word is found in Origen and in Adamantius (see Hort). In other 
passages, though the verb has ceased to be transitive, it is followed 
by an adverb or adverbial phrase ; thus we find émurroAat weprexovor 
Tov tpdrov Todrov, Josephus, Anz. xii. 4. 11; emucToAds meprexovoas 
otrws, 2 Macc. ix. 18, xi. 22. epoxy is used for a table of 
contents or summary of a book (see Facciolati, Perzocha), or for a 
paragraph or passage, Cic. ad Af#. xiii. 25. 3; Acts vill. 32. 

In the passage which follows we have a cento of quotations 
from the Old Testament. “Idov 7/@npi.. . KatarcyvvO4 is from Isa. 
Xxvili. 16; AdOos . . . ywvias from Ps. cxvii. (cxvill.) 22; AtHos... 
oxavdédov from Isa. vill. 143 yevos ékAexrév from Isa. xliii. 203 
Bacideov iepdérevpa, eOvos a&yvov from Ex. xix. 6 ; Aads eis repurocnow 

. . eayyetAnre from Isa. xliii, 21 (Aadv pov dv repieroinodpyy Tas 
dperds pov Sunyeto Oar), Oi wore ob Nads . . . éXenOevres is a Clause 
made up of phrases taken from Hos. i. ii. 

The relation between 1 Pet. ii, 6-8 and Rom. ix. 33 is discussed 
in the Introduction, p.18sqq. St. Peter is catching up, reiterating, 
justifying from Scripture, words which he has used immediately 
before, in vers. 4 and 5 ; but some of them have been present in 
his thoughts from the first; thus ékAexrds, i. 13 Tur}, Tiwsos, 1. 7, 
19}; aytos, 1. 15; Adyos, i. 23, il. 2; and we may add od Aads com- 
pared with dvayeyevvypévor, 1. 23. The passage which occurred to 
him first was Ps. cxvil. (cxvill.) 22, from which comes the 
dmodedokyracpevoyv Of ver. 4; this word started the train of asso- 
ciation which suggested the other quotations. This particular 
quotation is used elsewhere by St. Peter, Acts iv. 11, and in the 
Gospels (Luke xx. 17 with parallels), but nowhere else. These 
features seem to be strongly in favour of St. Peter’s originality here ; 
but Dr. Hort and many other high authorities think it morally 
certain that St. Peter borrowed the common part of his quotation 
from St. Paul. 

Sou, TiOnpe . . . KaTarcxuvOy. “Behold, I lay in Sion a chief 
corner stone, elect, honoured; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be put to shame.” The LXX. version of Isa. xxviii. 16 is 
idod éym éuBddrdrdw eis Ta Oeuédia Sov AlGov wodvteAH exNexTov 
axpoywviatov évtimov, eis Ta Oewedia airs kat 6 mioredwy od py 
KaratoxwvO7. St. Peter omits woAvreAy, “precious” ; évtyov might 
bear the same meaning, but he clearly takes it to mean “held in 
honour,” which is the more usual sense of the word. 

ew’ adr6 after mucrevwr is found in most MSS. of the LXX., and 
was inserted, as Dr. Hort thinks, before the Christian era. The 
Hebrew text as translated by the R.V. is “ Behold, I lay in Zion for 
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a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone of 
sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste.” The 
Stone is Jehovah Himself (Cheyne), or the Messianic King (Hort). 
‘Shall not make haste,” shall not flee in terror, is not in itself 
badly represented by ov pu) kataucxvv6y: but these words are here 
understood, “shall not be ashamed, but shall come to honour.” 
“Axpoywviaiov makes of the stone not a foundation, but the “head 
of the corner”; and this mistranslation probably accounts for the 
substitution of ri@nus év for-éuBddAdAw eis Ta OeuédXca. In Rom. ix. 
33, lov, TiOnpe ev Suov ALoV rpocKduparos, a different but equally 
cogent reason can be assigned for the same substitution ; it was not 
possible for St. Paul to speak of “the stone of stumbling,” a loose 
stone lying in the road, as a foundation. Both apostles there- 
fore may have made the same change independently, but it is 
quite possible that they found it already made in some common 
source. 

Muoreveww here has quite the same sense as in Isaiah. St. Paul 
finds in it a proof of the difference between the righteousness of 
faith and that of works. 

7. piv obv H Tih Tots muctevovow. “For you therefore which be- 
lieve is the honour.” The words are an explanation of 6 motetwy 
ér avTé ov pi karorcxuvOy and of the preceding eévripov. Cf. i. 7, 
eis €rawvov kal ddfav kat tyunv. In the following sentence the con- 
trasted dishonour is explained by zpooxézrovor, the honour itself by 
the lofty titles which are given to those who are built upon the 
stone. The translation of the A.V. “unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious” (it comes from Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and 
Bengel, and found its way into the English Bible through Tyndale), 
is objectionable grammatically, for 7 tu is subject not predicate. 
The R.V. has, ‘For you therefore which believe is the precious- 
ness.” “It is you that are concerned in the preciousness of which 
Isaiah speaks ; for you that stone is before God of great price; the 
benefit of its high prerogatives accrues to you” (Hort). But this ex- 
planation is based upon the omitted roAvreAy, assigns no meaning 
to 6 muorevwv er aitd od pi) Katayvv6y, and gives to ty a sense 
which it cannot bear. Tiwy means “a price” (Matt. xxvii. 6), or 
“honour,” but is hardly used of intrinsic worth, and never of that 
value in affection which we call “‘ preciousness.” 

émotodo. $é. “ But to such as disbelieve,” “to anybody who 
disbelieves.” The article is occasionally omitted before the 
participle when the persons denoted are left quite indeterminate. 
So Plato, Rep. x. 595 C, roAXd tou d€vrepov BAerdvrwv dpBdvVTEpov 
dpavres mpdtepov etdoy, “short-sighted men often catch sight of 
things before men of keener vision.” 

hiBos . . . ywviags. From Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22 quite literally 
except that the LXX. has A/@ov (attracted to the case of ov). The 
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verse is quoted by our Saviour (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii, 10; Luke 
xx. 17), and by St. Peter (Acts iv. rr), but not elsewhere. 

8. iOos mpookdppatos Kal métpa ckavdddou is from Isa. vill. 14. 
The Hebrew text is translated in the R.V. “for a stone of stumbling 
and for a rock of offence.” “The LXX. translators apparently 
shrank from the plain sense, and boldly substituted a loose para- 
phrase containing a negative which inverts Isaiah’s drift, cat odx ws 
Nov mpookdppatt cwvavrncecbe (airG) ovde os wérpas Trdpate” 
(Hort), Theodotion and Symmachus have eis A@ov rpockdppatos 
Kal €is wérpay mropatos. Aquila, eis AGov rpocKdupatos Kat eis 
arepeov oxavddAov (Field’s Hexapla). St. Paul (Rom. ix. 33), AdGov 
mpookop.patos Kal rérpav cxavdddov. It would seem that the LXX. 
translation was known to be faulty, and that it had been corrected 
into a shape very similar to that given by St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Indeed there is reason for supposing that the exact shape was 
in use. AvOos rpookdpparos is given by Aquila, and zérpa oxavdddov 
seems to underlie the words of our Saviour (Matt. xvi. 23), 6 dé 
otpadels ele TH Ilérpw: "Yraye ériow pov, Sarava: oxdvdadov ef euod. 
At any rate this speech would very readily suggest to Christian 
minds the slight final correction that was needed. It should be 
noticed, moreover, that these three prophecies were naturally much 
used by Christians, and that they recur in combination. In the 
Gospels, Ps. cxvil. (cxviil.) 22 is followed by words (zas 6 weowv er’ 
éexetvov Tov NiGov cvvOAacOyoerat, Luke xx. 18) which appear to be 
suggested by Isa. viii. 14. In Rom. ix. 33 and here in Peter we 
have all three; and in Barnabas vi., éet ws AiGos ioyupds éreby 
eis cvvtpiByv “dod éuBarG cis Ta OeweAva Sudv, a quotation of Isa. 
Xxviil. 16 is preceded by words (ére@y «is ovvtpiByv) which seem to 
be a reminiscence of riOnye év Suv and of AiOos zpooxdpuparos. It 
is therefore quite unnecessary to suppose that St. Peter’s version of 
Isaiah is derived from that of St. Paul, 

ol TpoockdTToust TS Aoyw amevOodvtes. “Who stumble on the 
word through disobedience.” The proper meaning of dzeety is 
“disobey,” and of dzeiys “disobedient.” ‘ Disobey” is not the 
same thing as “disbelieve,” but the two are closely connected and 
here practically equivalent, because disobedience is the outward 
expression of disbelief. T6 Adyw is better taken both with zrpookdz- 
tovot and with devHodvres, but the German commentators generally 
incline to take it with deGotyres alone: “who stumble through 
disobeying the word.” The chief reason given by Kiihl for this 
construction is that 76 Ady» could not without some explanation 
be put for 7@ Am, because such a substitution involves a nearer 
approach to the Johannine use of “word” than we can find in 
Peter. This, however, is needless refinement. The unbelievers 
stumble on the word of prophecy, the word which makes Christ the 
chief corner stone. The participle appears to have its usual adverbial 
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force, they stumble “because they disobey,” so that disobedience, 
rebellion, causes the stumbling. We cannot take dreodvres as 
co-ordinate with rpooxdrrovar, “they stumble and disobey,” because 
of the parallelism with dmucroter éyevyOn ALGos tpooKopparos. 

eis 6 Kal éréQnoay. ‘Whereunto also they were appointed ” 
by the ordinance of God; cf. eis 6 éréOny eym xypvé, 1 Tim. ii. 7 ; 
2 Tim. i. 11; John xv. 16; Acts xiii. 47. The antecedent to eis 6 
is the main verb zpooxdrrovor: this follows as a necessary conse- 
quence from the subordination of the participle. Hence those who 
(like Calvin and Beza) make-the relative refer to deWodvres, and 
those who find the antecedent in both zpooxdémrover and dzeiOotvres, 
are no doubt mistaken. The sense, therefore, is ‘they disobey, and 
for that reason stumble” ; “‘ because they disobey, God ordains that 
they shall stumble.” Their disobedience is not ordained, the 
penalty of their disobedience is. An illustration may be found 
in the Book of Exodus (v. 2): “And Pharaoh said, Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey His voice to let Israel go? I know not 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” Therefore “the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (vii. 3), and brought him to ruin. The 
words may be taken as meaning that disbelief, disobedience, come 
first and entail “hardening,” judicial blindness, wilful rebellion, and 
destruction as their consequence ; and this, which may be supported 
from other passages of Scripture, and is, indeed, the teaching of 
experience, appears to be the view of St. Peter. We may, if we 
please, add the further question, Whence comes disbelief? Does 
not this imply a preliminary hardening? ‘This question is raised by 
St. Paul (Rom. ix. 17, 18) in the anguish of his desire to find some 
hope for Israel as a people, and to vindicate what he still regarded 
as a universal promise of God. But the question ought never to be 
asked, because it can never receive an answer. The only logical 
answers are Universalism and Reprobation, of which the former 
contradicts both Scripture and experience, while the latter is irre- 
concilable with the idea of God. The Platonic school held, the 
Bible generally and St. Peter here imply, that man has, by virtue 
of his divine creation, a certain knowledge of God, a certain love of 
goodness; that, if he holds fast and obeys this rudimentary faith, 
he is carried forward towards fuller light; that, if he will not 
follow, he becomes “hard,” ignorant, impenitent, and openly 
rebellious. The New Testament teaches that the remedy for 
hardness is not instruction, which the hard man despises, nor 
chastisement, against which he rebels, but the vicarious suffering 
of Christ above all, and of good and innocent men in their several 
places and functions, the priest for his people, the mother for her 
child, the teacher for his pupils, and so on. This is the law which 
we see at work in all the world, both physical and moral ; why it 
should be the law we are not to inquire. 


A 


—— 
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9, Geis 3E . . . meprmotnow. “But ye are an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for a peculiar possession.” In 
these words is explained the zy of ver. 7. All the titles are 
corporate, and all are transferred from Israel to the brotherhood. 
Israel has been purged, not rejected. Tévos éxAexréy is from 
Isa. xliii. 20; the word yévos denoting blood-relation is applied to 
the Christians as members of one family through the new birth; 
cf. i. 23. From its use here possibly comes the expression zpirov 
yévos, applied to Christians (see Aristides, Afol. il., rpia yévn cioiv 
dvOpwrwv : xv. ob Xpiotiavol yeveadoyotvtar ard tod Kupiov “Inaod 
Xpiorod). The phrase was also used derisively by the heathen, as if 
this ‘‘third race” was not wanted and ought not to exist, Tert. 
ad Nat. i. 8. 20. Bacidcov tepdrevpa, €Ovos ayov are from Ex. 
xix. 6, The same passage is referred to in Apoc. i. 6, éroinoe 
huas Baoreiay, tepels TH Ocd kal rarpl abrod: vy. 10, éroincas aitrovs 
TO Oc hudv Bacir<lav kat iepets, kal Baorrevdoovow eri THs yns: here 
there is a closer approximation to the Hebrew, which has “a kingdom 
of priests,” or possibly ‘‘a kingdom, priests” (see Dr. Hort’s note). 
It is barely possible that in the LXX. BaciAaoy is a substantive 
(=kingdom), but in Peter it is certainly an adjective. ‘Ieparevya is 
explained in ver. 5; the Christians are a body of iepeis, because 
they offer spiritual sacrifices; the tepdrevya is royal because it 
belongs to the King, who has chosen it as His own possession, 
and because, therefore, it shares in His glory; not because the 
iepets are themselves kings, and shall reign upon earth (as in the 
Apoc.). The titleis applied in Exodus to the people of Israel, who, 
in a sense, were all tepe?s, yet possessed a specially consecrated 
body of tepets. Here also, therefore, it affords no presumption 
against the existence in the Christian community of a class of 
spiritual officials. But the spiritual official is rpeoBvrepos, not tepeds. 
"EO@vos is generally a secular word, but it is used of God’s “nation” 
(1 Esdr. i. 4, Oeparrevere 1d COvos aitod Iopayd: Ps. cv. (cvi.) 5). The 
nation is dyvov because separated from other nations and consecrated 
to the service of God (sacrum not sanctum). The consecration 
implies an obligation to personal inward holiness, but does not 
exclude the necessity of such an exhortation as we find in i. 15. 
The following title is taken from Isa. xliii. 21, Aady pov, Ov meprerouy- 
cdpnv tas dpetds pov Suyyetobou, but the phrase «is repuroinow is 
suggested by Mal. ili, 17. In Ex. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, 
xxvi. 18, we find Aads repiovowos. The figure was familiar to St. 
Paul also (Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 14). 

Stws Tas dpetds . . . has. ‘That ye may proclaim the excel- 
lences of Him who called you out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” °Aperj in the Bible never signifies moral virtue, except in 
Phil. iv..8 (see Vincent’s note); 2 Pet. i. 3, 5, and the Apocrypha. 
Here it is used in its proper Greek sense of any shining or eminent 
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quality, such as makes a man noble in himself and glorious in the 
eyes of others. The Hebrew word represented in Isaiah by ras dperas 
means “my praise.” Here the sense is very nearly that of weyadcto 
Tod @cod (Acts ii. 11, the Vulgate has magnalia Det). _The Christian 
is to show forth in word and life, not merely the goodness of God, 
but His glory, His greatness, all His noble attributes, wisdom, 
justice, strength. In the current Greek of St. Peter’s time the 
miracles wrought by a god were called his dperaié: see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 91, Eng. trans. p. 95; but this special limitation of 
the word must not be attributed to Isaiah, St. Peter, or their readers. 

10. ot mote oF ads... édenOevtes. Hos. ii. 23. St. Peter 
appears to follow the reading of A, kat éXejow tiv odk HrAEnMEevyV Kal 
€p® TH 0d Aa@ prov Aads pov ci ov’. St, Paul, Rom. ix. 25, combines 
Hos. ii. 2 23 with the second half of i 10 and follows the text of B, 
Kahéow TOV ov Aady pe dadv pou Kal THY OvK ipyomnpevny Hyyamnpevny. 
Kal éorat ev TO TéOTrw ov eppyOy avrots* Ov ads (ov DPLELS, €Kel KAnOnoov- 
ran viol cod Cavros. St. Paul applies the words to the admission 
of the Gentiles. Hosea was speaking of the conversion of the Jews 
themselves, and St. Peter uses his phrases here in such a way that 
they are equally applicable to all readers of the Epistle, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. It is quite needless to suppose that he was here 
following a lead given by Romans. 

11. dyamnrot . . . Wuxfis. Here we might say begins a fresh 
exhortation, the former extending to this point from i. 22. But it 
is extremely difficult to divide the Epistle into sections, or, if we 
make a new section here, to say precisely where it ends. If we 
regard the subject as being the duty of Christians in their several 
positions and vocations, we may make the next break after iil. 7 ; 
but the same subject recurs iv. 7-11, and the duty of Presbyters 
is treated later on, v. 1 sqq. It is better not to be too systematic. 

‘‘Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims, abstain from 
the desires of the flesh, which war against the soul.” NSBK and the 
Vulgate read daéyeoGor: AC LP, the Syriac, Coptic, and Aethiopic, 
dméxeoOe. The balance of authority rather inclines in favour of the 
imperative, and is turned definitely in this direction by the absence 
of twas and by the following éxovres. Dr. Hort, upon the whole, 
prefers the infinitive, on the ground that St. Peter shows a very 
strong preference for the aorist in imperatives ; but just below we 
have three presents imperative. 

The words “strangers and pilgrims” carry us back to i. 1-17 ; 
there is still more instruction to be gathered from these words. 
Here they suggest, not heaven from which the Christian is an exile, 
but the lawless heathen among whom he dwells for a time. Yet, 
because he dwells among them, he has a duty towards them ; they 
are not kindly, yet they may become even as he. 

atrives = uippe guae, introduces a reason, “abstain, for they 


—— 
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war.” “AméxerOou ériOupsGv is a Classical phrase. Dr. Hort quotes 
Plato, Phaedo, 82 C, of ép0is dirocodotvres dméxovtar TOY KaTd TO 
cbpo éribupuav dracdv. The ethical use of odp€ in the Epistles 
may have come from Epicurus (see Ritter and Preller, p. 424) and 
the Stoics—Epictetus, ii, 23. 20, rapeAotoa piv Aeyérw, Kparirrov 
evar tav bvtev tHv odpxa: Marcus Anton. ii. 2, rév pev capKiwv 
xatappovycov: Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apoll. 13 (Moralia, 107 F), 
70 yap ddovhurov rH capKl Kal Tots ravrys TADect Oidyelv, dp Gv KaTa- 
ordpevos & vovs ths Ovyrns évariumdarar pdvapias, eVdardv TL Kat 
paxdptov. But the question is complex. A large number of New 
Testament words are found in Epictetus, ddypa, xavev, coleoOar, 
arédAvobat, duapravew, knptooew (=to preach, iy. 6. 23), Tas évToas 
Tod @ecod (iv. 7. 17), Karey (of God, il. 1. 39), dmoria (ii. 14. 8), 
paprus (ii, 24. 113), dyyeAos (ill. 22, 23), KUpre 6 @eds (i. 16. 13), 
Kipte éA€yoor (ii. 7. 12). The Stoics were closely connected with 
the East; one of their strongholds was Tarsus, and their vocabulary 
may well have been modified by Jewish influence. It is possible 
even to think that Epictetus had some acquaintance with Christian 
terminology. New words and ideas spread quite as rapidly under 
the Empire as they do now. But some Christian words come from 
Stoicism, such as zpoxomy, Phil. i. 25; KardpOwua, which some 
MSS. have in Acts xxiv: 2; eis, Heb. v. 14 (though the Stoics 
distinguished this word from diaGects) ; Sudvova, 1 Pet. 1. 133 pvors 
Oeia, 2 Pet. i. 4. No doubt there was a certain amount of give and 
take. In the present passage the seat of desire is the odp&, which 
St. Paul opposes to vots (Rom. vil. 23) in the same way as Plutarch, 
though he generally finds the antithesis in wveduo. Here St. Peter 
contrasts odpé with yvyx7, the soul, the whole immaterial nature of 
man; we may compare the phrase quoted by Antoninus from 
Epictetus, Wuydpuov ef Baoralov vexpdv. .“Yuxy here, in opposition 
to odpé, is the higher spiritual part of man, in which the higher 
spiritual religious life develops itself, to which the final Deliverance 
belongs (i. 9),” Kuhl. In iii. 18, St. Peter contrasts odpé with 
mvevpa as flesh with spirit or ghost. See note there. 

12. thy dvactpophy tyav év tots EOveow Exovtes Kadyv. “ Hay- 
ing your conversation honest among the Gentiles” (A.V.). KaAyjy 
(which is marked as predicate by the position of the article) 
is the Latin onestus, gracious, dignified, commanding admiration: 
Unfortunately the English onest has. almost lost its original sense, 
but we ought by all means to rescue it from further degradation. 

iva €v @ Katadadodow upav as KaKkoTomy. “In order that 
in that very matter in which they speak against you as evil- 
doers.”. “Ev ©, which must be taken with both xaradXaAotow 
and dogdécwor, cannot here be temporal, because Sogdcwor is 
future in sense, and must therefore be regarded as equivalent: 
to & 7 dvactpéperba Mow they vilify your conduct (vilify 
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you in your conduct); one day they will glorify God for it 
(in it). Kaxozows just below, ii. 14, and again in iv. 15, means 
not merely an evil-doer in the general sense of a wicked man, but 
one who does evil in such a way that he is liable to punishment 
from the magistrate. Cf. John xviii. 30, «i py» hv otros Kaxomrovds, 
odk dy gor rapeddKapev aitév. The word, therefore, naturally 
reminded the Tubingen critics of Suetonius, Vero, 16, “afflicti sup- 
pliciis Christiani genus hominum superstitionis nouae ac maleficae” ; 
Tac. Ann. xv. 44, “ quos per flagitia inuisos uulgus Christianos appel- 
labat”; Pliny, £. x. 96,‘lagitia cohaerentia nomini.” We must 
observe, however, that St. Peter does not hint at the existence of 
those accusations of cannibalism and incest which were levelled 
against the Christians in the second century, Eus. 7 Z. v. 1.14, 26; 
and that the molestation of the brotherhood by their pagan neigh- 
bours. does not appear to. have advanced substantially beyond 
calumny (xatadadotow). The state of things is that described in 
‘Acts, and all that is said would apply very well to the persecution in 
England of the early Quakers or Methodists. Then also there were 
calumnies, tumults, and the law was invoked, not directly for the 
punishment and suppression of religious opinion, but indirectly and 
occasionally for the punishment of actions arising out of the opinion. 
Calumnies of a very formidable kind would arise immediately in 
that pagan society, which, with all its cultivation, was exceedingly 
savage. Charges of ‘‘ boycotting” or interference with trade (Acts 
xvi. 16, xix. 23), of setting slaves against masters (Philemon), 
children against parents, and wives against husbands, would be 
made instantly ; that of disloyalty to Caesar in some vague and 
general way was also immediate (John xix. 12) and inevitable. 
Beyond this kind of calumny the language of St. Peter does not go. 
Yet we cannot doubt that the viler accusations would instantly 
occur to any pagan who heard of the new religion. Jews were 
regarded as haters of the human race (Mayor’s Notes on Juvenal, 
xiv. 96 sqq.), and the Christians were a kind of Jews, only worse 
(Celsus, Zrue Word), Cicero charges Vatinius quite incidentally 
and in the coolest way with sacrificing boys (2% Vat. vi. “cum 
puerorum extis Deos Manes mactare soleas”), and Horace (Zpodes, 
v.) makes the same charge against Canidia. What was a jest to the 
light-hearted poet would be deadly earnest to the vulgar. Public 
prostitution again was connected with many Eastern rites, even with 
those of Cybele (Juvenal, ix. 22 sqq.), and accusations of this kind 
would lie near at hand. It should not be forgotten that, in spite | 
of the fine language of the philosophers, the really popular religions | 
in Greece and Rome were forms of devil-worship, intimately blended 

with magic in all its grades. Hence it is evident what the baser | 
sort of men might think and say about Christianity from the very: 
first. From the way in which Cicero and Horace talk it is also 
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evident that they might say the most abominable things without any 
intention of putting Christians to death on this account. Yet we 
can also understand that, where men are savage enough to entertain 
such suspicions, they will sooner or later act upon them ; the mob 
will cry out, and there will be a Nero. ¢ 
€k TOV ned épywv .. . émoxonys. “ From your honest actions, 

as they behold them, they may glorify God in the day of visitation ” 

éx tOv KaAv épywv eromtevovtes (atra). The grammar is slightly 
embarrassed by the introduction of a participle which see re a 
construction different from that of the main verb. Cf. i. 8, ets 
ov dpre py) opavres (abrov) TLOTEVOVTES 8g, and in the classics, Hom. 
Zl, vii. 323; ddKe Eios dpyvpdondov éiv xoded te hépwv: Soph. 0. C. 
475, 00s vewpous veoToKw pardAG AaBwv : El. 47, adyyeAdrc eo dpkey 
mpooribeis : Arist. Aues. 56, Aw Kkdov AaBov: Thuc. vi. 34, €¢ TO 
TaxwavtooTt kovpicarvres TpooBaAotetv : ill. 59, peioacbat . . . oiKTw 
coppove AaPdvras: in all these places the object of the participle 
must be supplied from an adverbial phrase (dative or preposition 
with noun) attached to the main verb. “Emomrevovres (cf. iii. 2) 
merely means beholding. The verb is used by Symmachus in his 
version of Ps. ix. 35 (x. 14), XXxil. (xxxiil.) 13, but does not occur 
in the LXX. In the vocabulary of the Greek mysteries the Epopt 
was one who had reached the highest grade of initiation, and was 
admitted to gaze upon the sacred things ; and Clement of Alexandria, 
who is fond of mystic Neoplatonic terms, employs the phrase éromrev- 
ew tov @edv (Strom. iv. 23. 152); but we must not attempt to apply 
this non-biblical usage here. Von Soden, Kuhl, Weiss, Usteri, 
Hort, observe with justice that in the words of St. Peter there is an 
unmistakable echo of Matt. v 16, drws i8wow ipdv 7a Kad épya, Kal 
dofdowor Tov marépa tudv Tov ev Tols ovpavois. “Ev huépa emirKor7s, 
a current biblical phrase, from Isa. x. 3, dispenses with the articles. 
God “visits” sometimes with comfort or deliverance (Ex. iii. 16 ; 
1 Sam. ii, 21; Job x. 12), sometimes to punish (Ex. xxxil. 34; Ps, 
lviil. (lix.) 6; Job xxix. 4), sometimes for the purpose of judicial 
investigation (Bs. XVl. (xvil.) 3). In Luke xix. 44, ot« éyvws Tov 
kKalpov THs érurKkomns wov, the sense appears to be this last ; Jerusa- 
lem had not made herself ready for the coming, the “ visitation,” of 
her judge. Indeed, this is the general idea which seems to underlie 
all the passages referred to. God “visits” as judge, and rewards or 
punishes as He finds occasion. The question here is whether St. 
Peter is speaking of the supreme and final visitation, in other words, 
of the Day of Judgment, or of an intermediate visitation, when the 
truth of the gospel is brought home to the heart, so that we might 
express it in paraphrase “in the day of their conversion.” Kiihl 
and most modern commentators take the latter view, von Soden 
and Schott the former, thus making jjuépa émioxorjs refer to that 
dwoxdAvyis which occupies so large a place in St. Peter’s thoughts. 
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This seems to be the better explanation. The sense is little dif- 
ferent in either case; the heathen could not be said to glorify God 
in the Revelation, unless they had already been converted. 


13. With the following sections compare Rom. xiii. 1-6; Eph. }) 
Vv. 21-vi. g; Tit. ii.; Col. iii, 18-iv. 1. We need not suppose \'| 


that there was any direct borrowing on either side; a few expres- 


sions are very similar, but there are also considerable differences. |, 
The topic is a missionary’s commonplace, as we see from its repeti- \\ | 


tion in the Pauline Epistles. There was great and obvious danger 
of incurring the suspicion-of disloyalty or of interference with the 
family bond, especially in the case of slaves. All Christian 
preachers must have received definite instructions as to the attitude 
they were to maintain, and the language they were to employ on 
these highly delicate questions. 

13. mdon dvOpwrivy Ktice. ‘To every human institution.” 
Kriows in Rom. i. 20 means “ the act of creation” ; zd7d. vili. 19-21, 
the whole assemblage of created things, “creation” in the concrete 
sense ; zbzd. vill. 39, ‘‘a creature.” In secular Greek the word 
usually signifies “the foundation of a city,” but «ri€ew is used in the 
sense of founding or instituting (éoprjv or Bwpdy in Pindar), or 
creating, inventing (yaAwév, Soph. O. C. 715). It is by this secular 
use that we must explain St. Peter’s phrase ; zaca dvOpwrivy Kticts 
is ‘‘ every foundation,” or “institution of man.” If we attempt to 
give «rious the sense of ‘divine ordinance,” we bring the substantive 
into direct contradiction with its epithet, advOpwivy, which can only 
mean “human.” The idea involved is that, while order is a divine 
command, all special forms of civil government by consuls or kings, 
republican or monarchical, are mere means of carrying out God’s 
design for the welfare of society, depend upon the will of man, and 
are in themselves indifferent. Both in expression and in point of 
view St. Peter differs very widely here from St. Paul, who speaks of 
Caesar as holding his authority from God, not from the people 
(Rom. xiii. 1). A doctrine of divine right could be built upon the 
words of St. Paul, but not upon those of St. Peter. In the early 
days of the Empire it was still seriously debated whether the 
government was a Republic or a Monarchy (see Dion Cassius, 
lili. 17). St. Peter takes the former view, St. Paul the latter. 

Sua. Tév Kdpiov. ‘‘ For the Lord’s sake.” Not because the Lord 
ordained Caesar, but because the Lord’s life was one of obedi- 
ence, because He Himself showed respect to Pilate, and because 
He commanded His people to obey, Matt. xxii. 21. Many com- 
mentators (Hofmann, Keil, Usteri, von Soden) understand the 
words to mean “‘so as not to bring dishonour on the name of 
Christ” by unruly behaviour. 

14, cite Baowdel ds bwepéxovt. ‘‘ Whether to the King as above 
all.” BaotAeds was the regular title for Caesar in the Greek-speaking 
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parts of the Empire (cf. Apoc. xvii. 10-12), though the Romans 
always refused to cali him vex. 

elte Hyepdow Os Sv adtod mepmopevors. “ Or to governours as 
sent by him.” ‘“‘Hyeuév was specially applied about this time to 
governours of provinces, whether /egati Augusti, or proconsuls, or 
anything else” (Hort). IZeuopevois is present, because they are 
sent one by one, from time to time (cf. zpocepydpevor, ii. 4). They 
are commissioned by Caesar, not by God. Avda (generally, not 
always ; see Blass, p. 132) expresses the intermediate agent, and Dr. 
Hort regards the preposition as indicating that Caesar is the channel 
through which divine authority is conveyed to the governour. But 
if Caesar himself was an évO@pwrivy riots, so assuredly was the pro- 
consul. Order, the State, is divine, and the Emperor’s authority is 
derived from the State, not immediately from God. St. Paul calls 
the magistrate didxovos Ocod': St. Peter does not go so far as this. 
What he says is that the magistrate is to be obeyed because Caesar 
sends him; and that Caesar, though a human institution, is to be 
obeyed, because order is God’s will. The passage is full of interest, 
and its meaning ought not to be missed. St. Peter throughout his 
Epistle maintains that véuos révrwy Bactreds: God is King, but 
rules through Law. His frame of mind is constitutional. St. Paul, 
the Roman citizen, is Imperialist both in politics and in theology ; 
the grace of God is as supreme in the one department as the grace 
of Caesar in the other. 

eis exdixnow KakoToLdy ematvov S€ dyaloTody. ‘For punish- 
ment of evil-doers and praise of well-doers.” In these words St. 
Peter comes very close to St. Paul (Rom. xiii. 3, OeAes d& py 
poBetcbar tHv éEovolav ; TO ayabdv rote, Kal fers Erawov e€ aiths: 4, 
@cod yap Sidkovds ear, ekOtkos eis 6pynv TO TO KaKov Tpaocovtt), and it 
is not impossible that there may be a connexion between the two 
passages, though it is not necessary to suppose that it was direct or 
documentary.  “Exdixety, éxdéxyows are common late words for aveng- 
ing or punishing. It may be noticed that though the individual 
Christian is forbidden to take the law into his own hands and avenge 
his own injuries (Matt. v. 39), yet it is the duty of the civil power to 
avenge them for him; and unless this duty is firmly discharged the 
State cannot exist. Kaxorov. See note above. But it should 
be added that Roman law made no sharp distinction between 
“immoral” and “criminal.” The governour was father as well as 
magistrate, and his power extended to every action that was contra 
bonos mores. Thus he was specially directed to take care that 
children obeyed their parents and freedmen their patrons. Digest 
i. 16. 9, “ De plano autem proconsul potest expedire haec: ut obse- 
quium parentibus et patronis liberisque patronorum exhiberi iubeat ; 
comminari etiam et terrere filium a patre oblatum, qui non ut 
oportet conuersari dicatur, poterit de plano: similiter et libertum 
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non obsequentem emendare aut uerbis aut fustium castigatione.” 
A Christian son, or freedman, might very well be thought won ut 
oportet conuersart, his dvaotpopy would be far from xadAy in the 
sight of a heathen father, or patron, or patron’s family. Owing to 
this paternal jurisdiction érawos was much more directly and fre- 
quently the function of the ancient magistrate than of his modern 
counterpart. Yet we still speak of the sovereign as ‘“ the fountain of 
honour,” and of late years the scriptural belief that it is the duty of 
the State not only to repress evil but to encourage good, has taken 
practical shape. oats 

15. dt ottws . . . dyvwoiav. “For this is the will of God, 
that by well-doing we should muzzle the ignorance of foolish men.” 
Diynotv (NS reads giyoty, and Westcott and Hort retain this vulgar 
form; Introduction, § 410, Appendix, p. 166) is used because 
the ignorance expressed itself in speech (xataAadovow), which can 
be muzzled. The general sense of the verse is clear, but the con- 
struction is open to doubt. We may regard dru ovrws as referring 
back to trordynre—‘ Be subject, for this is the will of God,”—in 
this case the following words, dyaforootvtas . . . d&yvwotav, must 
be regarded as a loose explanatory afterthought. Or we may take 
the whole verse as a parenthesis referring to the words érawwov 
dyaforoév. If we adopt this view ovrws anticipates the infinitive 
—‘“ For this is the will of God, namely, that we should muzzle.” 
*Ayvuociav : “ zgnorationem de Christianorum probitate. Hoc uerbo 
continetur ratio cur Christiani debeant’ miserationem ethnicis,” 
Bengel. 

16. kat pi ds émixdduppa exovtes THs KaKlas Thy éeulepiay. 
“ And not as men who hold liberty a cloak for vice.” The nega- 
tive py and the nominative éxovres are both determined by the 
imperative trordynre. Here again in the position of os we have 
the same refinement as in i. 19; see Introduction, p. 4. The 
Christian éAevfepia might easily be interpreted to mean emancipa- 
tion from moral restraint, and repeated warnings were necessary ; 
cf. Gal. v. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 19. It is just possible that érucdAvppa ris 
Kaktas is a reminiscence of Menander, Bocotia, tAodros Sé woAXdGV 
eruxddupp éotiy kaxav (Stobaeus, Aor. xci. 19 ; Meineke, iv. p. 94 ; 
Kock, iii. 2. 28, No. 90). Greek poets are quoted by St. Paul, 
Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit. 1. 12: and Apoc. v. 8, duddas 
xXpvoas yepotoas Ovpwapdrwy, reminds us of Soph. O. Z. 4, wodus & 
bpd pev Ovpuapdrov yénet. 

Soddor Ocod. Cf. Matt. vi. 24; 1 Thess. i. 9; Tit. i. 1. But St. 
Paul prefers the phrase dodA0s Xpiorov, Rom. i. 1, xiv. 18, xvi. 18, 
and elsewhere. 

17. mdvtas tysjoate. All men are to be honoured, but not 
with the same honour. “Alieniores ciuiliter tractandi: patres 
familiariter,” Bengel. The wise Christian will know what degree or 
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kind of observance is due to Caesar, to a master, a husband, or a 
wife. We might have expected tyare, as the command is not 
special but general. But the aorist is repeatedly used in the same 
way, i. 13-22, and it seems clear that St. Peter does not dis- 
criminate the tenses. See note on i. 15. Tov @cdov dofeicbe. 
The slaves of God must fear God; cf. i. 17, v. 6. Kuhl rightly 
notes that St. Peter still speaks the language of the Old Testament, 
and regards Fear as the natural and proper attitude (die Grund- 
bestimmung) of the Christian soul towards God. It is probable 
that the apostle is here alluding to Prov. xxiv. 21, poBod rov @edv, 
vig, kal Baciréa. 

18. of oixérau moracodpevor. ‘Ye domestics being subject.” 
This and the three following paragraphs (iii. 1, 7, 8) begin with 
participles, which the writer probably connected in his own mind 
with one of the preceding imperatives. We may compare this 
paragraph with Eph. vi. 5-7; Col. iii, 22-25; 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2; 
Tit. ii. 9, 10. St. Peter’s treatment of the subject seems to be 
quite independent. Oixérys means any member of a household, 
and includes wife and children. Here, as usually, it is restricted to 
the slaves: yet denotes them not as slaves, but as belonging to the 
familia or oikos, like the Latin famuli, or our domestic. Some of 
their masters would be good and émueixels, equitable, reasonable. 
The latter word is defined by Aristotle, Zthica (Vic. v. 14, kal éorw 
aitn vows Tod émieKods, éeravdpOwpa vowov 4 eAXAeirer Sta TO 
xaddov. Law is the hard and fast rule which equity modifies 
according to circumstances. St. Paul speaks of the ‘‘ reasonable- 
ness of Christ,” 2 Cor. x. 1; the bishop should be ézvecxys, 1 Tim. 
ili, 3, and in Jas. iil. 17 the wisdom which cometh from above is 
mMpOrov pev ayvy, ereita eipyviky, erverkys, edrerOys, peat?) eA€ovs Kal 
kaptav dyabOv, adidxpuros, dvuToxpitos: this is a string of golden 
words. Some, again, would be crooked, perverse (oxoAtoi), All 
alike are to be obeyed év wavri @6Bw. The fear is not fear of man 
(as in Eph. vi. 5), but fear of God; this is evident from the follow- 
ing da cvveidnow @eod. Three dangers would beset the Christian 
slave. If his master were a Christian, he might fancy that because 
all men are equal in the Church they are therefore equal in all 
things: this point is touched by St. Paul (1 Tim. vi. 2). Or he 
might rebel against the injustice of his servile condition and set 
his heart on emancipation (1 Cor. vii. 21). Lastly, if the master 
were a harsh man, the newly learned doctrines of justice and mercy 
might make the slave more inclined to resist. This is the danger 
that occurs to St. Peter; he meets it by reminding the slave that 
innocent suffering is the lot of ali Christians. It is instructive to 
notice how completely both apostles abstain from casuistry. 
Neither makes any allusion to the scruples of conscience that 
would suggest themselves so easily to the Christian slave of a 
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heathen master. At every turn he must have been called upon to 
bow his head in the house of Rimmon, to fetch the incense for his 
master to burn, to dress the door with branches on pagan festivals, 
to wear clothing embroidered with idolatrous emblems. A very 
liberal measure of outward compliance must have been tolerated at 
this time. 

19. toito yap xdpis et Bra cuve(Synow Oeod brodéeper tis AUTas TdT XW 
Gdikws. ‘For this is thankworthy, if for consciousness of God one 
endures griefs, suffering unjustly.” R.V. has in text “this is accept- 
able,” in margin “this is grace.” Both A.V. and R.V. have “for 
conscience towards God.” ‘‘ Acceptable” is eiapoodexrov, and if 
we render ydpis by this word we disguise, and indeed pervert, a 
remarkable saying in order to force the teaching of St. Peter into 
harmony with that of St. Paul. It is singular that the Revisers 
should here have departed from their general rule of translating, as 
far as possible, the same Greek word by the same English word. In 
TovTo Xapls, Tolov KN€os; ToOUTO xdprs it is very probable that St. Peter 
has in his mind the saying of our Lord recorded in Luke vi. 32-34, 
where the repeated zoia tuiv xdpus éoré; is rightly translated by the 
Revisers “‘what thank have ye?” Indeed, no other translation is 
possible. In the parallel passage, Matt. v. 46, the phrase used is 
tiva pucov éxere. Matthew and Mark do not use the word xéprs at 
all. Luke has it in vi. 32-34 and again xvii. 9, wy xdépw exe TE 
dovAw, in the common Greek sense of a favour done by one person 
to another, or of the gratitude called forth by a favour. In Luke 
i. 30, i. 40, 52, where the evangelist is using Hebrew documents, . 
the word has its Old Testament sense, “favour,” “ goodwill,” felt 
by God to man, or by men to one another. But this Hebrew sensé 
is familiar in Greek also; the “ goodwill” has a reason in the char- 
acter and conduct of the person towards whom it is entertained, as 
Sophocles says, Ajax, 522, xdpis xdpw yap éorw % tixtovo’ del. 
““Words of grace,” Luke iv. 22, may mean “words of beauty,” 
which would again be a Greek sense, or “words inspired by the 
divine favour.” In John i. 14, 17, xdpis is apparently defined by 
dAjbea: it is the special gift of truth: in i. 16, xdpus dvrl yapuros 
may mean “one gift or blessing after another,” or more easily, 
“God’s goodwill towards us in return for our goodwill towards 
God.” Inthe Gospel of St. John the word is only found in the 
first chapter; in the Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse it 
occurs only in the benedictions, 2 John 3; Apoc. i. 4, xxii. 21. 
In Acts xapis becomes suddenly much more common. It is used 
(1) in the secular Greek sense, xxiv. 27, xxv. 3, 93 (2) of favour 
or goodwill in the eyes of man or God, li. 47, vil. 46; (3) of the 
favour, in the special sense of the protection, of God, xiv. 26, 
xv. 40; (4) of special divine gifts, xdpus kal copia, vii. 10; xdpus 
kat dvvapts, vi. 8; (5) of the word of grace, ze. the gospel, xiv. 3, 
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XX. 24, 323 Cf. xiil. 43, mpoopevey TH yapiTe TOU Oeod, to stand fast 
by the gospel; xv. 11, da Hs xapitos “Incod Xpiorod muorevouev 
cwOqvot: XVili. 27, of wemuorevKdtes 51a THS Xapuros: (6) of a large 
outpouring of divine love on the disciples at Jerusalem, iv. 33 ; at 
Antioch, xi. 23. We may say that xdpes is hardly an evangelical 
word at all. Only on two occasions is it put in our Saviour’s 
mouth, and then only in its Greek sense. Even in Acts the 
metaphysical difficulty arising from the freedom of God’s gifts is 
no more to be found than in the Old Testament. To some limited 
extent the antithesis between the divine favour and the merits of 
man may be found in those passages where ‘‘the grace” means the 
gospel, but it is as yet latent. ‘This applies also to the use of xdpus 
in Hebrews and in James. In the present passage St. Peter speaks 
of good conduct without the slightest embarrassment as thank- 
worthy, a glory, a favour in the eyes of God. Those who are 
willing to suffer innocently do what God desires and “ find favour.” 
Ata ovveidnow cod, “ For consciousness of God”; “ propter Det 
conscientiam,” Vulg. C reads here oa ovveldnow ayabyv: A has 
a conflate text, da ovveidnow @eod dyafyv. The reading of C is 
not without support (see Tischendorf), but is probably a mere 
correction designed to bring the passage into harmony with others 
where “a good conscience” is spoken of (Acts xxili, 1; 1 Tim. 
i. 5, 19, 1 Pet. ili. 16), and to get rid of a difficult expression. 
Svveidynors Ocod is without parallel ; in 1 Cor. viii. 7 there is a variant 
TH ovvedyoe. Tod cidwAov, but the best MSS. have rH ovvyeia. 
Svveidyots is a word of late and vulgar formation meaning “con- 
sciousness,” or, specially, ‘‘conscience.” Its coinage was facilitated 
by the common use of ovvowa in such phrases as otvowa euavtd 
dyvovav. Probably the Greek word was invented to represent the 
Latin conscientia, which has the same two meanings, consciousness 
and “conscience”; for the latter, see Cicero, pro Milone, 23, 
“magna uis est conscientiae in utramque partem.” In the New 
Testament ovveidyors occurs frequently, and, except in Heb. 
xX. 2, means “conscience,” moral and self-judging consciousness. 
The A.V. and R.V. render “for conscience towards God,” keeping 
the general sense of cvveidyots, but giving the genitive tod @cod a 
sense which it cannot bear. We must translate ‘“‘for consciousness 
of God.” Consciousness of God is, as Alford says, the realisa- 
tion in a man’s inner being of God’s presence and relation to 
himself. ‘Conscientia Dei, dum quis non hominum sed Dei 
respectu officio suo fungitur” (Calvin). ‘The consciousness that 
it is God’s will, and that God helps, gives strength to bear” (von 
Soden). 

édixws. The Christian writer does not hesitate to say that a 
master may be “unjust” to his slave. Aristotle teaches that 
justice, in the proper sense of the word, does not exist between a 
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man and his chattels, his children or slaves, Zth. lic. v. 10. 8, od 
yop éorw dodikia mpos TA avTod dds, TO Oe KTHUA Kal TO TéKVOV, ews 
av 7) wnXtkov Kal pi xwpicOn, domep pépos aitod, avtov 8 ovels 
mpoaipetrar BrAdrrewv: 516 ovK €or GdiKia Tpds abrov. 

20. totov yap Khéos, et Guaptdvovtes Kal Kohapi{ouevor Gmomevette ; 
“For what glory is it, if, when ye sin and are buffeted for it, ye shall 
endure it patiently?” KaAéos, which in the classics is mainly a 
poetical word, is found in Job xxviii. 22, xxx. 8. There may bea 
question whether dyuaprdvovres should be translated “when ye do 
wrong,” ‘for your faults,”-as-by A.V., or “when ye sin,” as by 
R.V. In favour of the first view it may be argued that the master 
would strike the slave, not for sin against God, but for neglect of 
duty towards himself. On the other hand, the xAéos comes from 
God, in whose eyes the neglect of earthly duty is sin. Further, 
dpaptévovres is balanced against éyaforootvres in the following 
clause. Hence it should retain its usual sense here. 

GAN’ et dyaborrovodvtes Kal mdcxovtes. ‘But if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it.” The words repeat mdacywv ddikws, and are anti- 
thetical to duaprdvovres Kal Kodagilopevor. 

21. eis ToiTo yap ékdyOnre. ‘For unto this were ye called: 
because Christ also suffered for you.” is rotro = eis 76 dyafo- 
qo.ovvrTas Kal macxovTas tropevew. For tmép A has répi. “Yzép is 
constantly thus used of Christ’s death; see for a good instance 
John xi. 50-52. Ilept is employed in the same connexion, 1 Cor. 
1. 13, eoravpdOy epi tpav: cf. Matt. xxvi. 28. The difference 
appears to be that while izép means “on behalf of,” aepi conveys 
an allusion to the sin-offering, the wept duaptias, and thus acquires a 
significance which does not attach to this rather colourless preposi- 
tion in itself. The MSS. often vary between the two, Mark xiv. 24; 
1 Cor. i. 13; Gal.i. 4; Heb. v. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 18. When the apostle 
says that Christ also suffered on behalf of you, he means that the 
believer profits morally and spiritually by the pains of Christ in 
some way which he does not here define. In ver. 12 above we are 
taught that unbelievers also profit by the sight of the patient 
endurance of the brethren under undeserved suffering ; the disciple’s 
cross ‘‘ draws” as does that of his Master ; the sacrifice is the same 
in its degree, and so are the results. In the present passage St. 
Peter begins with the simple object of inculcating patience; hence 
in the opening words he speaks of Christ as the great Example. 
But he proceeds quite naturally to enlarge and deepen the thought, 
and in the following verses Christ is set before us also as Sacrifice, 
as the Giver of the New Life, and as Shepherd. 

dmokipmdyw is a late form for trodetrw. “Arodiuréve, Kata- 
Ayrdvw are also found in secular authors. ‘Yzoypapypds is used, 
2 Macc. ii. 28, of the “ outlines” of a sketch which the artist fills in 
with details. But in Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 8. 49 the word means 

10 
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“a copyhead” in a child’s exercise book, a perfect piece of writ: 
ing which the child is to imitate as exactly as it can. So here 
Christ is spoken of as the Pattern which we are to reproduce in 
every stroke of every letter, till our writing is a facsimile of the 
Master’s. 

22. ds dpaptiav obk émotncerv, ob8€ ebpe0y Sddos ev TE oTSpaTt abTod. 
From Isa. liii. 9, dre dvopiav od« éroinoev, ovde d6A0v ev 7H oTdpare 
airov. St. Peter has duapriav for dvopiav, but his ovde doA0s ebpéOn 
appears to be nearer the Hebrew than the ovdé déAov of the LXX. 
The R.V. has, “ Although he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth.” ‘The first clause Professor Cheyne translates, 
“although he had done no injustice.” The verse is a good illustra- 
tion of St. Peter’s method of composition, or manner of talking. 
Constantly there are reminiscences of Scripture, which at first are 
obscure, but are picked up again and made explicit. The sinless- 
ness of Christ we have had in the duvod duopov kai doridov of 1. 19. 
AdnXos, a&doXos, in ii. 1, 2, point forward to Isaiah, and also to the 
quotation from the Psalms given in iii. ro. 

28. Ss AowSopodpevos obk dvTehovddper. “AvteAowopeiy is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible. It is a natural and correct formative, 
but is quoted in the lexicon only from late writers. The language 
is a loose adaptation of Isa. lill. 7, &s duvds evaytiov Tod KeipovTos 
apwvos, otws odk dvoiye. TO otdua. This’ verse has already been 
alluded to in the duds of i. 19. From Acts viii. 32 we see that it 
was a favourite passage with the first Christians. The imperfect 
tenses, expressing habit, bring out the lesson of tzrogovy. 

mdoxwv odK Hmether may be illustrated by a passage in the 
Passio S. Perpetuae (Texts and Studies, ed. J. A. Robinson, 1891, 
p- 89). Some of the martyrs found it difficult to abstain from 
menacing words. As they left the court “‘ Perpetua sang psalms, but 
Reuocatus, Saturnilus, and Saturus addressed the crowd of by- 
standers, and, as they passed before Hilarianus, pointed their 
finger at him and said, Thou judgest us, but God will judge 
thee.” 

mapedisov. “Committed Himself.” The verb is commonly 
used of handing persons over to a judge (see Liddell and Scott), but 
requires an accusative. ‘The omission of the object has occasioned 
some difficulty. Generally speaking, rapadiddvar twa 7H Sixaornpin 
means “to deliver up a malefactor for punishment,” and St. Peter’s 
words have been understood to mean that Christ handed over His 
persecutors to the judgment of God. But the whole drift of the 
passage forbids this interpretation, and there is nothing in the word 
mapad.oovat itself to imply that the person handed over is guilty. 
It is better therefore to render ‘‘committed Himself.” A.V., R.V, 
have in the margin “committed His cause,” but in judicial phrases 
the object of the verb seems to be always personal. 
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7 KpivovTt Sixaiws. Compare tov dmpocwrodjrrws Kplvovra, 
tet. 

24. ds Tas Guaptiag ... emi Td EUdov. “Who Himself carried 
up our sins in His own body on to the tree.” From Isa. liii. 
12, kal airds dpaptias roAAGv avyveyxe, combined with Deut. xxi. 
23, OTt KekaTypapévos td Oeod was Kpepduevos emt E'Aov. The 
verse of Deuteronomy is quoted by St. Paul (Gal. iii. 13), and 
alluded to in those passages of Acts where St. Peter (v. 30, x. 39) 
and St. Paul (xiii. 29) speak of the Cross as 7d &vAov. “Avadépewv 
is commonly used in the LXX- of bringing a sacrifice and laying it 
upon the altar, and the phrase dvadépav ért 7d EdAov bears an 
unquestionable similarity to the common dvadépew ért 7d Ovo.ac- 
typiov, Jas. ii. 213; Lev. xiv. 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 163; Bar. i. 10; 
1 Mace. iv. 53. Here St. Peter puts the Cross in the place of the 
altar. The addition of éri 7d EvAov was, no doubt, suggested by the 
use of dyjveyxe in Isa. lil, 12. But the use of the verb in this 
verse appears to be due to the LXX. translators; in ver. 4 we have 
Tas dpaptias yuav péper, and the Hebrew word is the same in both 
places. Isaiah is alluding in both verses to the sin-offering. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne notes on ver. 4, “‘ The meaning is first of all that the 
consequences of the sins of his people fell upon him the innocent ; 
but next and chiefly that he bore his undeserved sufferings as a 
sacrifice on behalf of his people,” and adds that “this is the first of 
twelve distinct assertions in this one chapter of the vicarious 
character of the sufferings of the Servant.” But the turn which St. 
Peter has given to the words represents Christ as not only the sin- 
offering, who bore the consequences of the sins of His people on 
the Cross of shame (jveyxev éxt rod Evhov), but as the priest who took 
the sins, or the sin-offering (4 duaptia = 7a wepi THs dyaprtias, Lev. 
vi. 26), and laid the sacrifice on the altar of the Cross (évqveyxev 
ért ro €vAov). Thus Alford appears to be right in giving dvadépew 
here a double meaning ; but the two meanings “‘ bear” and ‘‘carry” 
both belong to the one Greek word, and St. Peter has done his 
best to cure the ambiguity by expanding Isaiah’s atrés into the 
highly emphatic ards év 76 GHpare airot, which, reinforced as they 
are by the following port, clearly mean “He Himself, by His own 
personal suffering, carried the sins up”; in other words, the Priest 
was also the Victim. 

Kuhl will not allow the analogy between dvadépew ért 76 &WXov 
and dvadépew ext 7d Ovovacryprov, nor will he admit any reference to 
sacrifice on the grounds (1) that the cross is never regarded as an 
altar (he should have said not elsewhere, and even this is doubtful, 
if we remember Heb. xili. ro) ; (2 2) that nowhere are sins spoken of 
as the actual sacrifice (but see Lev. vi. 26 referred to above) ; (3) 
that in the Old Testament the body of the victim is never buritt 
upon the altar (this seems quite beside the point: the sin-offering is 
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certainly said dvadépeoOo1, and Isaac was actually laid upon the 
altar érdvw tov ~EvAwv, Gen. xxil. 9); (4) that, above all, we con- 
tradict the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, if we think of sin as 
laid upon the victim and brought with the victim to the altar, for 
nothing but what is pure can come to the altar before the sight of 
God (but the essence of sacrifice lies in the idea that the innocent 
victim is not polluted by the load of guilt which it carries). To 
évAov he takes to mean simply “die bei Sklaven iibliche Todes- 
strafe.” But in the apostle’s time 76 évAov is not “a gibbet” but 
“the stocks,” Acts xvi. 24. Finally, he translates, “‘ He carried our 
sins up on to the tree and thereby took them from us,” adding by way 
of explanation, ‘‘ because He bore our sins, in their consequences, in 
form of sufferings, as evils, in His body, so that, with the life of His 
body, our sins and their consequences were destroyed.” But the 
real difficulty of the passage lies in the number of allusions which 
St. Peter has crowded into one short phrase, and Kuhl’s expianation 
leaves it untouched. 

iva, tats dpaptiars dmoyevspevot TH Sixaoodvy Lhowpev. ‘That 
having been loosed unto (from) sins we might live unto righteous- 
ness.” *Azroy’yver$ar occurs only here in the New Testament, and 
is not found in the LXX. ; but Theodotion has it in Dan. ii. 1, in the 
sense of “to depart from.” In Herodotus and Thucydides it is 
put where do@avety might have been employed, perhaps by way of 
euphemism ; but this use does not appear to attach to the verb 
elsewhere. Schwartz notices three instances of its use in imperial 
times, Tatian, ad Graecos, Vi., odx ds of Srwrxol doyparifover Kard 
twas KUKwv TepLodovs, yivouevov det Kat droywopnevwv: Galen, Hist. 
Phil. xxii. p. 612, 15, tHv Sé POopav dtav e& dvtwy Tpods TO pH etvat 
Kafiorjrat Kabdrep ext tov amroyryvopevov Cowv: Plut. Consol. ad 
Apoll. xv. (Moralia, p. 109 F), GAN ole. ob dtadopay civar py 
yevérOar, 7) yevouevov aroyevéobar; All these passages are philoso- 
phical, and balance yiyvecOou against doyiyveoOa1, “coming ta 
be” against “ceasing to be.” It seems highly doubtful whether 
droyiyverOa. could ever have been used as a direct antithesis to 
ov, and almost certain that it could not in St. Peter’s time. Hence 
it is better to translate not “having died unto sins,” but “having 
fallen away” or “having been loosed unto sins.” Grotius renders 
longefactt a peccatis ; von Soden, los von den Siinden. Beck takes 
the same view, and apparently Bengel, though his language is not 
quite clear. There remains the difficulty of the dative; but this is 
no greater than in Rom. vi. 20, éAevOepou Fre 7H Sixatocdvy. Here, 
as there, the case is determined by the antithesis. Thus St. Peter 
speaks here of the death of Christ as having for a distinct purpose 
that the believer should be set free from sin and brought into the 
new life of righteousness ; but the Pauline images of death or burial 
with Christ do not cross his mind. In this particular clause he is 
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speaking only of that aspect of our Lord’s death which is technically 
called Redemption, chap. i. 18 above. ; 

06 TH pohome idOyte. From Isa. lili. 5, ro podAwme adirod jueis 
id@nuev. Here 8 LP and many cursives have od 76 pddwm 
avrov, the airod of the LXX. having been reinserted by a careless 
scribe. Méddwy (“uzbex, frequens in corpore seruili,” Bengel) is not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament. The weals are those left 
by the scourging, John xix. 1; Matt. xxvii. 26; Mark xv. 15. “Ye 
were healed by His scars” is a strong expression of that belief in 
the value of vicarious suffering which recurs in an even stronger 
form in iii. 18, 

25. tre yap as mpsBatTa mhavdpevor. “ For ye were as sheep 
going astray.” CK LP have zAavdpeva, “as sheep that go astray,” 
a needless attempt to simplify the grammar. The words are taken 
from Isa. lili. 6, ravres ws tpdBata éerAavynOnpev. 

GAN éeweotpdpyte viv emt toy tmowreva Kal éemloxoTov Tay puxav 
juov. ‘But are now returned to the Shepherd and Overseer of 
your souls.” ‘The aorist éreotpadyre is here clearly equivalent to 
the perfect. Cf. i. 12. “Emvorpépev means properly only “to turn 
towards,” but is used by Lucian and Plutarch of ‘turning back 
from error.” It is a favourite word with Plotinus to express what 
we call “conversion.” When a man forgets God he “ turns away” ; 
when he remembers his Father he “turns back” (érorrpéderau). 
See Znn. v. 1.1. The word is used in the same sense in the New 
Testament ; hence we may translate it “‘returns,” not simply “turns.” 

Tlouuyv, Shepherd, and here Shepherd of souls (for Yuyéy cf. i. 9 
above), is a word that includes all that Christ does for our souls, 
loving care, feeding, instruction, guidance, government. It brings 
out the general ignorance and helplessness of man, who, without aid 
from above, can only go astray like sheep without a shepherd. In 
the Old Testament we have this figure in Ps. xxiii. ; Zech. xii. 7 ; Isa. 
xl. 11 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvil. 24. In the Gospels we read of the 
sheep, Matt. x. 6, xxv. 33; Mark vi. 34; Luke xv. 4. Christ is 
Shepherd, Matt. ix. 36; Mark vi. 34; John x.; Heb. xiii. 20. 
Tlowpaivew is used of Christ, Matt. ii. 6; Apoc. ii. 27, vil. 17, xii. 
5, Xix. 15 in the sense of ‘“‘govern”; and of Christian ministers, 
John xxi. 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2. Tlotuvy is used of the 
Christian flock, Matt. xxvi. 31 ; John x. 16; qotumov, Luke xii. 32 ; 
Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. It is curious that St. Paul never uses 
the metaphor, except of the Christian minister, and that but twice 
(Acts xx. 28; Eph. iv. 11). On the other hand, zor is never 
used of the Christian minister, except in this last passage from 
Ephesians. John x. shows clearly that it is an error to restrict 
shepherding to government, though this idea is, no doubt, always 
included; and St. Peter’s phrase, Shepherd of souls (“ souls” 
including in his usage the whole of man’s spiritual nature), implies 
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that the Lord gives us all that is needful for intelligence, emotions, 
or will. 

’Exioxoros is here a description, not a title. It is nearly equiva- 
lent to wouuyjv: cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 11, Sob éyo exlytjow Ta mpdBara 
pov, Kal éruoxepouo. adtd: though it is more general. Philo, de 
Som. i. 15 (i. 634), calls God 6 rév 6Awv éxicxoros. The ecclesiasti- 
cal use of the word comes from Ps. cviii. (cix.) 8, quoted in Acts i. 
20 ; in part also from Isa. lx. 17, katacryjow Tovs émiokdmovs aiTav ey 
Sixaroovvy, Kat Tovs Siaxdvous adtav ev icre, as quoted by Clement of 
Rome, xlii. 5. In Acts xx. 28 (“the flock wherein the Holy Ghost 
made you overseers”) éricxoros is used by St. Paul very much as 
St. Peter uses the word here, as a description, and in much the 
same sense as zouuyv. In the later Pauline Epistles (Phil. i. 1; 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 7), but not elsewhere in the New Testament, 
we find an official entitled “Eaioxoros, who in the two Pastoral 
Epistles appears to be also entitled Presbyter. 

It would seem that the ecclesiastical érioxoros was taken from 
the Old Testament and carried with it its Jewish associations. The 
word was in common use among the Greeks, as Overseer is among 
ourselves, to denote kinds of supervision that were purely secular (see 
Hatch, Bampton Lectures, ed. 1882, p. 36 sqq.); but the ecclesiasti- 
cal use can be explained quite easily from the Old Testament, and 
there is no reason for attempting to derive it from other sources. 
Why St. Paul altered the recognised title of the Christian official we 
can only guess, but he may have been influenced by the words of 
Isaiah, in which the mention of drxavoovvn and qioris as the divinely 
given qualifications of overseers and ministers fits in so aptly with 
his own views. See note in Addenda. 

*Ezioxomos contains an idea of eminence and authority which 
mpeoBvrepos in itself does not, and it had also, as we have seen, 
a loose connexion with the Apostolate. Hence, we may suppose, 
as one Elder came to be invested with special functions, he came 
also to be distinguished. as “Exioxomos, which word then became a 
title, Bishop, no longer Overseer. 

III. 1. The Duty of Wives is inculcated also, Eph. v. 22; Col. 
Lit. aoe (Vite ia: 

dyotws may be taken closely with iroracodpevat: slaves are to 
be subject, so likewise wives. But it is best taken as referring to ii. 
17. Slaves are to show honour to masters, likewise wives to husbands. 
For the construction of troracodpuevat, see note on ii. 18. Thesame 
phrase, troraccdpevae Tors idiors dvdpdouv, is found in Ephesians and 
Titus, and with the omission of i8/ous in Colossians also. See Intro- 
duction, p. 17. “Id~o1s strengthens the article rots, which by itself is 
possessive and means “your.” It gives the same sense that we find 
in the English, “ your own husbands”; you belong to them in a 
special way, and your duty to them is very near and clear. Further, 
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it softens the rule of subjection. It is not obedience to a stranger 
that is required. 

tva .. . Kepdyn9joovrar, “ That if any obey not the word, they 
may without the word be won by the conversation of their wives.” 
The use of the future indicative after the final iva belongs to late 
and vulgar Greek (Cobet, Variae Lectiones, p. 508; Blass, p. 208) ; 
instances occur in Mark xv. 20; Luke xx. 10; 1 Cor. xiii. 3 ; Gal. 
ii. 4; Apoc. iii. 9, and elsewhere. 

2. émomtedoavtes. See note on ii. 12 above. In dvev Adyov the 
absence of the article is probably immaterial, and we may translate 
“without the word,” without any direct appeal to the teaching of 
Christ, which, in the eyes of an unbelieving husband, would have no 
authority. Otherwise the meaning will be “ without a word”; the 
wife need not argue at all, the mere sight of her conduct will suffice. 
For the sense of xepdaivewv, cf. Matt. xvili.15; 1 Cor. ix. 19-21. Itisa 
fine Christian expression, on which Leighton dwells with unction: “A 
soul converted is gained to itself, gained to the pastor, or friend, or 
wife, or husband who sought it, and gained to Jesus Christ ; added 
to His treasury, who thought not His own precious blood too dear 
to lay out for this gain.” A striking instance of the ‘“ gaining” of 
the heathen husband by the Christian wife will be found in the 
account of Monnica in Augustine’s Confessions. But, though 
Monnica did not, to use a common expression, ‘‘ preach” to her 
husband, she owed her influence over him largely to wise words. 
The patient well-doing of the wife has power for the salvation of 
others ; cf. ii. 12 above. St. Peter, it will be observed, admits no 
questioning about the indissolubility of marriage in cases of religious 
disparity. At Corinth the question had been raised, and St. Paul 
expresses his personal opinion (I, not the Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 12) to 
the effect that the Christian partner should not seek divorce or 
separation, but that, if the heathen husband or wife choose to dis- 
solve the tie, it may be done. He adds, “ For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ?” 

thy év d6Bw dyvhv dvactpopyy. ‘ Your conversation chaste in 
fear.” ‘Your chaste conversation coupled with fear” (A.V., R.V.) 
hardly brings out with sufficient force the close collocation of év 
$68 ayvyv. The conversation is chaste, because it moves in the 
fear of God (cf. 11. 18 above). Here again St. Peter does not mean 
“fear of your husband,” though in Eph. v. 33 we read 7 8& yw 
iva poByrat Tov avdpa. 

3. dv otw ody 6 efabev . . . Kdopos. On the use of the article 
in this passage, see Introduction, p. 4. The translation of A.V., 
““whose adorning let it not be that outward adorning,” is not 
strictly accurate, as 6 xdapos is not repeated. What St. Peter says is 
“whose must be, not the outward adornment of plaiting hair and 
putting round of jewels or putting on of robes, but the hidden man 


ee 
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of the heart.” Kécpos is in antithesis to évOpwzos, visible ornaments 
to the invisible soul. It is possible that there is a play on the two 
meanings of kécjos, “ ornaments,” and the “ world,” or “ multitude 
of men”; at any rate this supposition would help to explain the 
antithesis. As xécpos is used in classical Greek, so mundus is used 
in classical Latin for all kinds of embellishments. Livy, xxxiv. 7, 
“munditia et ornatus et cultus, haec feminarum insignia sunt : hunc 
mundum muliebrem appellarunt maiores nostri.” Tertullian (de 
habitu mul. 4) makes a distinction between cudtus, jewellery and dress, 
and ornatus, the personal beautification of the toilet, and confines 
mundus to theformer. “ Cultum dicimus, quem mundum muliebrem 
uocant ; ornatum, quem immundum muliebrem conuenit dici. 
Ille in auro et argento et gemmis et uestibus deputatur ; iste in cura 
capilli et cutis et earum partium corporis quae oculos trahunt.” 

épmdoxfs. Cf. 1 Tim. il. 9-13. The two passages are very 
similar, but our Marriage Service rightly prefers that of St. Peter. 
On plaiting of hair, see Ovid, de arte am. ili. 136 sqq. It was an art 
highly cultivated by Greek and Roman ladies. 

trepiOéoews. Ornaments of gold were worn round the hair (in 
the shape of golden nets), round the finger, arm, or ankle. 

4. 6 kputtos Tis Kapdias dvOpwros. ‘The hidden person of the 
heart, clothed in the incorruptible of the meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” ‘Ev is used as in Jas. 
ii. 2, avnp xpvtodaxtvALos év éoOyrt Aawmpa. With 16 apOaprov con- 
trast xpvoiov 76 droAAvpevov of 1.7. The neuter adjective forms a 
substantive, and no substantive is to be supplied ; but the sense is as 
given by the R.V., ‘‘the incorruptible apparel.” The incorruptible 
or heavenly raiment and jewellery of the hidden person is the meek 
and quiet spirit which befits Christians ; whether the exact ante- 
cedent to 6 is 76 dfOaprov or vedpa, it is impossible to decide, but 
the question does not affect the sense. IIvedua is here spirit, dis- 
position, temper, a sense which is not borne by the word elsewhere in 
the New Testament. In this Epistle zvetdua, as applied to man, 
does not denote a distinct faculty, but is nearly equivalent to yyy. 
In ili. 18, 19, lv. 6 it means the whole of the inner nature of man 
as opposed to odpé, the body. Man is made up of body and wvyy, 
or body and zvedua. IIvetya denotes the inner nature as immaterial, 
invisible, impalpable, but this nature in its relation to God is wuyy. 
Hence in i. 2 it is impossible to translate év dyracpd Ivevmaros, “in 
sanctification of your spirit”; if this had been St. Peter's meaning 
he would have said év dyacweé Yoxns: cf i. 22, ras Woyas tuav 
nyvucores. Hence again, as applied to the Holy Spirit, zveda means 
“‘the Immaterial Being,” not a special influence or gift of God. It 
will help to make the matter clear if we observe that, in phrases 
which approach the one under consideration, St. Paul always defines 
avedpo, by a substantival genitive; thus we find avedua dovdAcias, 
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Serdias, codias, rpadrytos (1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1). All these are 
modelled upon the Hebrew zvetpua xaravdgews (Rom. xi. 8 from Isa. 
xxix. 10), and imply that the frame of mind spoken of is breathed 
into the man by God, as the wvedua rod xédcpov (1 Cor. ii. 12) is 
inspired into him by the spirit of evil. 

St. Paul uses “man” in much the same way as St. Peter, dis- 
tinguishing 6 fw from 6 éow dvOpwros (Rom. vil. 22 ; 2) Cor, ive 16; 
Eph. iii. 16), and the “old” from the “‘new” man (Eph. iv. 22, 24; 
Col. iii. 9). The commentators throw no light on this peculiar 
use of dvOpwros for personality ; it seems to be Hebrew, and there 
are many phrases in the Old Testament that might suggest it, 
man of God, man whom the Lord doth choose, man of earth, and 
so on. 

5. ottw ydp mote. “For in this manner in days of old the holy 
women also, who hoped in God, used to adorn themselves.” For 
eis @edv & reads éxi rov @edv. In its Biblical meaning (“I have 
hope”) éAmifw is followed by eis (2 Cor. i. 10): éwé with dative 
(1 Tim. iv. 10): érié with accusative (x Pet. i, 13; 1 Tim. v. 5), 
"Ev Xpiord, Kupiw, éAwi~w occur 1 Cor. xv. 19; Phil. ii. 19; but 
this is not to be counted among the constructions of éAw/@w, because 
év Xpior@ may be added to any verb, and does not belong to one 
more than to another. Moré, “in the days of old.” The saintly 
women of the Old Testament are cited as a model for Christian 
matrons. Here we find another instance of St. Peter’s strong sense 
of the continuity of the religious life. There may be a hidden 
reference to Isaiah’s denunciation of women’s trinkery (iii. 16 sqq.) ; 
but St. Peter speaks not of what good women of old did not wear, 
but of what they did wear. They adorned themselves with a meek 
spirit by subjection, or because they were subject. 

6. kUpiov attév Kadodoa. Gen. xvili. 12. Here again Monnica 
illustrates the language of St. Peter. When other matrons came 
to her and complained of their husbands, she would “blame their 
tongues, telling them that when once they had heard the marriage 
lines read over to them, they ought to have looked upon them as 
indentures by which they were made handmaids ; they ought there- 
fore to remember their condition, and not rebel against their lords 
and masters” (Conf. ix. 9. 2). 

fis éyevnOnte téxva. “‘ Whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do 
well,” A.V. ‘Whose children ye now are, if ye do well,” R.V. 
These translations are substantially identical, and both give the aorist 
éyenOnre the sense of the perfect yeyovare. There is no strong 
objection to this; cf. dvyyyéAn, 1. 12: éreotpddyre, ii. 25. There 
is, however, no sufficient reason why we should not keep the proper 
meaning of the aorist, and render “whose children ye became by 
doing good.” It is true that in this case a certain difficulty arises 
out of the participles. ’Ayaforootoar kai pn poBovpevar seems to be 
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clearly an exhortation; and the force of the exhortation may be 
thought to be somewhat blunted, if the apostle is taken to say that 
they have been doing good ever since they became children of 
Sarah, and even before that time. Yet this difficulty is rather 
artificial; the meaning may very well be “Ye became children of 
Sarah by doing good; continue so to do, or ye will cease to be 
her children.” Bengel regards the words ws Sdppa.. . Téxva as 
forming a parenthesis. On this view, trotaccdpevar ayalorowtcat 
poBovpevas all belong to éxdcpovv. Bengel’s expedient is allowed 
a place in the margin of the R.V., but it is unnecessary and awk- 
ward. 

téxva. THS Zappa is a phrase of much the same meaning as réxva 
braxons (i. 14). Those who exhibit the same character as Sarah 
may be called in a figure her children. The words are as applic- 
able to matrons of Jewish as of heathen origin. 

kal ph poBodpevar pydeutay ardyow. From Prov. iii. 25, kat od 
poBynOnon wronow erehOotoay ode opudas doeBOv erepxouevas. This 
again is one of St. Peter’s favourite chapters; it is quoted again 
v. 5 below. Lréyouws (quite a classical word) means fluttering, 
excitement, perturbation of spirit, caused by any passion, but more 
especially by fear. If the word retains its proper sense here, we 
must take it as a cognate accusative, and translate “are not afraid 
with any alarm.” But in Proverbs the epithet éreAotoay and the 
parallelism with dpuds give it a concrete meaning, and it is better 
to render “are not afraid of any alarm.” St. Peter may be thinking, 
in the first place, of alarms caused by the illtemper of a bad 
husband (it is probable that doeBdv épyds was in his mind). Yet 
his words have a wider scope. Alarms about children, about 
servants, about the fortunes of the family, about the growing ill- 
will of heathen neighbours—the Christian matron who hopes on 
God will face them all unperturbed. 

7. dwotws. Here, where there is no duty of subjection to be 
enforced, the “likewise” seems clearly to refer to ii. 17. Honour 
is due to all; honour therefore your wives. For the construction 
of ovvorkotvres, see il. 18, ill. I. 

kata yv@ou. “According to knowledge,” like wise and sensible 
men who understand the due gradations of honour. The Pauline 
sense Of yvdous, in which it signifies the understanding of spiritual 
mysteries, is quite foreign to St. Peter. In the following words we 
observe the same elegant classicism as in i. 19. The sense is 
precisely the same as if the author had written 76 yuvatxelw oxever 
ws doGeverrépm. The husband is to pay honour to the wife as to the 
weaker vessel; such honour as is due to the weaker, that is to say, 
consideration, wise guidance, marital helpfulness. ‘Qs here has its 
common limiting force, and gives, not the reason for the honour, but 
a qualification of the command. ‘Sxedos means—(r) a chattel, ot 
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piece of furniture, Matt. xii. 29 ; Mark iii. 27; Luke viil. 16; oxedy 
in the same house differ in value and purpose, Rom. ix. 21-23; 
(2) an implement or instrument adapted to a particular end ; thus 
we have oxedos éxAoyis, an elect instrument, Acts ix. 15 ; (3) a 
vessel which contains things, John xix. 29; (4) in x Thess. iv. 4 
oKedos may mean ‘‘wife,” a peculiar sense which the word bears 
sometimes in Rabbinical Hebrew; see Alford’s note. Here, how- 
ever, this meaning is excluded by the comparative doeveorépw, which 
clearly implies that husband and wife are both vessels. As there 
is here no reference to purpose or contents, we must take oxetos to 
mean simply “‘chattel.” Husband and wife are both parts of the 
furniture of God’s house, though one is weaker and the other 
stronger. In the passage quoted from 1 Thess. some commentators 
give oxedos the sense of “body.” But it is doubtful whether the 
word ever has this sense. In 2 Cor. iv. 7, éxopey TOv Onoavpoy Todrov 
ev éaTpaxivois oxeveow, the apostle does not mean in “ earthy bodies,” 
but uses a metaphor from money stored, as it often was, “in 
earthen jars.” In the present passage we can hardly suppose St. 
Peter to be thinking only of the bodily weakness of the wife. Many 
modern commentators, it should be noticed, connect the dative not 
with dzovéuworyres, but with ovvotxodyres. This leaves the honour 
without any restriction or limitation, which can hardly have been 
the apostle’s intention. 

&s Kal ouyKXypovduor xdpitos fwijs. “As being (not only 
husbands, but) also fellow-heirs of the grace of life.” B, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and some cursives have ovy«Anpovopos. The 
first as gives the limitation of the honour, the second its reason. 
The wife must not forget the duty of subjection ; the husband must 
remember that she, whom nature and the law make his inferior, is 
his equal, and may be his superior, in the eyes of God. Xdpus 
Cwihs (the article again is dropped before a familiar phrase) is rightly 
understood by Alford to mean God’s gracious gift of life eternal ; 
for kAypovoyia compare i. 43 for xdpus, 1. 13. Desire to make St. 
Peter speak the same language as St. Paul led Erasmus and Grotius 
to paraphrase the words by xdpis Zéoa or fworowtca. NA, and 
some other authorities, including Jerome, read rouxiAns ydprros Cwijs : 
but the epithet has been inserted from iv. 10, where it is natural 
and appropriate. 

éykomresOar. ‘ Hindered”; KL and other authorities have 
éxxorrecOo1, “cut off,” a stronger expression. Hofmann seems 
to be right in taking tuév as referring to the husbands alone; the 
sighs of the injured wife come between the husband’s prayer and 
God’s hearing: so St. James speaks of the complaints of the 
oppressed as frustrating prayer (v. 4). Others regard tuév as 
including both husbands and wives. The two cannot join in 
prayer, as they ought to do, for a blessing on their married life, 
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if there is injustice between them. Such prayers are “hindered,” 
because the two are not agreed, and the one voice protests against 
the other. 

8. The imperatives still run on, and the section begins with 
adjectives and participles. Tod 6& rédos, “finally,” is adverbial. 
Tédos 5é is more usual in the classics, but 76 dé réAos is found in 
Plato, Zaws, 740 E. With the word “finally” St. Peter turns from 
special to general admonitions. “‘Ouddpoves mente, ovpmabeis 
affectu, in rebus secundis et adversis,” Bengel. ‘Opddpwv (not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament) is used by the Greek 
poets, as Homer, 7. xxii. 263, dudppova Ovpov exovres. The word 
expresses rather likeness of sentiment or disposition than of opinion, 
but includes community of faith and hope. Cf. Rom. xii. 16, 
xv. 5; Phil. iii, 16. Svpaabys (another araé Aeyduevov) is found in 
Aristotle, and denotes community of ay, in the broad Greek sense, 
of all feelings whether of pleasure or of pain. For furddeAdor, see 
note on PiAradeAdia, i. 22. EiowAayxvia in Eur. Rhesus, 192, means 
courage. But in Hebraistic Greek owAdyxva are the seat of mercy, 
hence evowAayxvos here, and Eph. iv. 32, means tender-hearted, 
pitiful. For tazewéddpoves, “ humble-minded,” K P have ¢iAd¢poves, 
“courteous.” L, the Vulgate, and some other authorities exhibit 
both adjectives. Tazrewddpwv is found in Prov. xxix. 23, and forms 
one of St. Peter’s many allusions to that book. 

9. ph dmodi8dvtes Kady dvti kakod. In Prov. xvii. 13 we read 
ds amodidwou Kaka dvTi ayafdy, od KunOyoeTaL KaKa ék TOD oiKOV 
atrov. St. Paul, Rom. xi. 17, has the same phrase as St. Peter, 
pnoevt kaxov dvtl Kakod dmoduddvres: cf. also 1 Thess. v. 15. The 
words Aowdopiay dvrt Aovdopias look back to ii. 23. Eis rodro may 
refer to the preceding words (cf. ii. 21 above), or to those which 
follow. It is just possible to render, ‘‘Contrariwise blessing (for 
hereunto were ye called) in order that ye may inherit blessing” ; 
but the parenthesis is awkward, and the construction appears to be 
the same as in iv. 6, «is rodro . . . wa xpiOdor. It is better then 
to translate with R.V. ‘‘contrariwise blessing: for hereunto were ye 
called that ye should inherit blessing” or “a blessing.” The 
Christian hope is also the Christian rule. ‘“ Bless, and ye shall be 
blessed,” is strictly parallel to ‘‘ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” 

10. yép. The “for” introduces a reason for the whole admoni- 
tion contained in vers. 8, 9, not merely for etAoyotvres. The 
passage which St. Peter proceeds to cite treats not only of the 
tongue and its government, but of righteous conduct generally, 
The words which follow are quoted verbatim from Ps. xxxiil. (xxxiv.) 
13-17, except that in the first verse the LXX. has ris éorw dvOpwzos 
6 Oédwv Cw, dyardv iuepas idely ayabas; The Hebrew is translated 
in the R.V. ‘““What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many 
days, that he may see good?” St, Peter has, “He that willeth to 
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love life and see good days.” Possibly his interpreter, who wrote 
better Greek than the LXX. as a rule, may have been influenced by 
the feeling that 6 0éAwv Cony could carry no meaning to Greek ears. 
*Ayaréy ideiv again is not Greek: dyad Cony, though unusual, 
may be defended by 2 Tim. iv. 10, d&yarjoas tov viv aidva. Else- 
where the object of the verb is nearly always personal. 

fwy means this present earthly life (though de Wette and some 
few others have taken it of life eternal). ‘‘ He that willeth ” can in 
spite of all sorrow and unjust usage make his life lovely and his 
days good. The words-may be taken in connexion with i. 6-19, 
but the tenor is different. There the Christian has a joy arising out 
of persecution itself, the joy of the soldier who looks forward to 
victory ; here life in itself may be made sweet and delectable by 
righteousness. The passage illustrates the essentially Hebrew 
character of St. Peter’s mind; it serves as a relief to his profound 
sense of the insufficiency of this life ; it shows that persecution was 
as yet no more than a not intolerable vexation, while to such of his 
readers as were Gentiles it would convey in a very persuasive 
manner what is meant by “ good days.” 

12. éml 8ixalous. The eyes of the Lord are upon righteous men 
for their good, and His ears are turned towards their prayer. 
Aikatos is quoted from the Old Testament, in the sense which there 
_ it bears; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 7, décarov Adr. But the face of the Lord is 
upon men who do evil, not for their good. For the omission of the 
article with zovotvras, cf. ii. 7. 

13. kat tis 6 kaxwowv Spas; “ Who is he that can harm you?” 
Who is able to do you any real hurt? The words are taken from 
Isa. 1. 9, i800 Kupios BonOyoe po, tis Kaxooes pe; The R.V. has 
“Who is he that will harm you?” that is to say, Who will wish to do 
you any hurt? This rendering might be defended by the words of 
the Didache, i. 3, tyeis S€ dyarare rods pucotyras buds Kal ody efere 
éxOpov, where possibly we have a reminiscence and attempted 
explanation of St. Peter’s words. But the apostle clearly thought 
that suffering is the lot of Christians, and there could be no rdoyew 
ddikws without dduotvres. ZndAwrai, “zealous ardent lovers”: the 
word, which is quite classical, is similarly used in 1 Cor. xiv. 12; 
Datei.) 24. 

14. GAN ei kal méoyoite. “ But if ye should even suffer.” Ei 
kai generally introduces a supposition which is more or less improb- 
able. The optative is rarely used in hypothetical sentences in the 
New Testament ; indeed the mood was becoming obsolete in vulgar 
Greek. See Blass, pp. 37, 220. St. Peter here seems to have had 
in his mind the words of our Lord, Matt. v. 10, paxdprot ot 
Seduwypevor Evexev Sixarocvvys. It will be observed that he uses 
dvavoovvy in the old Hebrew sense, as did our Lord Himself (cf. 
Suxaiovs above), and that he gives paxdpios that full sense in 
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which it is used in the Gospels, in Jas. i. 12, 25, and in the Apoc. 
xiv. 13 (and six other passages). St. Paul uses it in the same way 
three times in quotations, Acts xx. 35 (in a saying of our Lord’s), 
Rom. iv. 7, 8 (from the Old Testament) ; in 1 Tim. i. 11, vi. 15 he 
applies it to God ; in Tit. ii. 13 to blessed hope; but, when he uses 
it of man, gives the word a lower sense (= happy), Acts xxvi. 2 ; 
1 Cor. vii. 40; perhaps even in Rom. xiv. 22. 

tov Bé bdPov adtay ph hoBHOyTe. “Be not afraid of their terror.” 
Do not fear their threats. 080s has here a concrete sense, like 
aréno.s in iil. 6. The words are from Isa. viii. 12, 13, rov d¢ PoBov 
aiTod ob py poBnOAre ovde py TapaxOyTe: Kvprov adrov dyidoare. The 
passage runs, ‘‘ Say ye not, a conspiracy, concerning all whereof this 
people shall say a conspiracy; neither fear ye their fear, nor be in 
dread thereof.” In the LXX. the meaning is ‘do not be afraid as 
they are,” and ¢dBov is a cognate accusative. To this extent St. 
Peter has changed the sense of the original. For the meaning here 
can hardly be, “ Do not be afraid, as your heathen neighbours are, 
of mere earthly misfortunes.” 

15. Kupioy 8€ tov Xpiotév dyidoate. “But sanctify the Lord, 
that is to say, the Christ.” The words rov Xpiordv are substituted 
for airév in the text of Isaiah to make the meaning clear. Some of 
the early readers of the Epistle were alarmed by this change ; hence 
in K LP and some other authorities we find a variant rov @eov for 
Tov Xpiordv. The R.V. has, ‘‘ But sanctify in your hearts Christ as 
Lord,” taking Kvpuov as predicate by reason of the absence of the 
article. This translation might stand, if we took the words by them- 
selves and out of connexion with the Isaianic text, but not other- 
wise. ‘The absence of the article before Kvpuos has no significance. 
In any case the Christological import of the passage is not affected. 
‘Ayidoare is sufficiently explained by the words which follow in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ Let Him be your fear, and let Him be your dread.” 

Eroupor del mpds darooyiav. ‘‘ Always ready for an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is in 
you.” We might have expected wept ris év duty rictews, but in St. 
Peter’s mind the two words are very nearly identical. °Azodoyia 
(followed by a dative, as in 1 Cor. ix. 3) means any kind of answer 
or self-justification, whether formal before a judge, or informal. 
Here wavri fixes the word to the latter sense. Adyov aireiv is a 
classical phrase. Every cultivated sensible man was expected by 
the Greeks to be prepared Adyov Sdidovar te Kal SéEacOa1, to discuss 
questions of opinion or conduct intelligently and temperately, to 
give and receive a reason. The phrase ddyov dzodiddvat, below, iv. 
5, 1s quite different. _®dGov (cf. ii. 18, iii. 2) is fear of God, not of 
man. It is surely not fanciful to see here an allusion to St. Peter’s 
own experience. When the critical moment came upon him, he 
was not ready with his answer, and so denied his Lord. Further, it 
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was through want of meekness and fear that he denied ; of meek: 
ness, because he had fancied that he loved the Lord ‘more than 
these”; and of fear, because though he feared man, the Lord at the 
moment was not his dread. ; 

16. cuveidnow exovtes dyabhy ... dvactpopiyy. “ Having a good 
conscience ; in order that, wherein ye are spoken against, those who 
revile your conversation, which is good in Christ, may be ashamed.” 
For ovveidnow, see ii, 19. “Ev @ xatadadeiobe, the very thing 
wherein ye are spoken against, is the dvacrpody: cf. ii. 12, 
dvactpopyy éxovres KaAyv,-tva, ev © Katadadotow. Constantly the 
apostle repeats his phrases with new significance and in a new light. 
In the former passage he speaks of the righteousness of | the 
Christian as likely to promote the conversion of the heathen, here 
simply as stopping the mouths of his defamers. Tiyv dyabiy ev 
Xp.or@ are to be taken together ; cf. rv ev PdBw ayviv dvactpodyy, 
iii. 2. Three times (here and v. 10, 14) St. Peter uses the phrase 
év Xpior@, which in the Pauline Epistles is very common (there are 
thirteen instances in Romans). Elsewhere it is not found; but the 
idea that all is in Christ constantly recurs in John’s Gospel, i. 4, vi. 
56, XIV. 20, XV. I-5, XVl. 33, xvll. 21. The phrase & Xpuior@ is 
mystical, and this is why St. Paul loves it. But it is not necessary 
to suppose that he invented it. ‘“Emypedfovres is generally regarded 
as governing avaotpodyv, which is a possible construction (see Luke 
vi. 28). But in good Greek the verb is not transitive, and is 
followed by a dative or preposition. Here it would be quite 
possible to take dvacrpopyy with karayv/$dcu, ‘that those who 
revile you may be abashed by your good conversation” ; nor is the 
position of tava conclusive argument against this rendering. . 

17. xpettrov yép. A further reason for patient endurance. Not 
only will it silence calumny, but it is Christlike, and it has a value 
for others. Here again recurs the thought involved in ii. 12, and in 
the irép tyuov of il. 21. There is a parallelism between the suffer- 
ings of Christ and those of the Christian, but it is not quite clear 
how far it is meant to be carried. Ei @éAou rd O€Anpa, “if the will 
of God should will,” is a rugged emphatic pleonasm, similar in sense 
to the «i déov of i. 6. For the optative, see note on ver. 14 above. 

18. 6m. Kal Xpiotds Gamag rept dpaptidv dmé0ave. It is better 
*‘ because Christ also once for all died for sins.” "Awé@avev, 8 AC, 
and all the Versions ; BK LP have éwa6e. “Azaég, asin Heb. ix. 28, 
distinguishes the one sacrifice of Christ from the repeated deaths of 
victims under the Law. Tlep! duaprias is the regular phrase for the 
sin-offering, Lev. v. 7, vi. 30; Ps. xxxix. (xl.) 7 ; Ezek. xliii. 21. “Yarép 
dpaptias occurs in Ezek. xliii. 25, xliv. 29, xlv. 17, xlvi. 20. The sin- 
offering was propitiatory, Lev. v. 6, kal é&iAdcerau zept adrod 6 tepeds 
TEpr THS apaptias avrod Hs yuapte, kal dpeOjoerat ait 4 dwapria, and 
is called tAacpds, Ezek. xliv. 27. Christ suffered not for particular 
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offences, but for all sins of all men; hence in the New Testament 
we frequently find epi or irép duapriav, Heb. v. 1, 3, x. 26; 
1 John ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 3; Gal. i. 4. He died as the one true sin- 
offering, dikaos trép adixwy, just on behalf of unjust. In i. 19 we 
read that the sinlessness of Christ gave His Blood its value. What 
we see in the world is that the unjust man is saved, or made 
better, by the sufferings of the just, who not only sets an attractive 
example, but actually bears the punishment of the unjust. The 
consequence of moral evil is moral insensibility ; the pain of wrong- 
doing is felt, at any rate in the first instance, by the innocent person 
who desires to amend the offender; take, for example, the anguish 
of a mother over a theft committed by her child. In the police 
courts a different rule prevails; there zwdex damnatur cum nocens 
absoluitur. Owing to a confusion between these two forms of 
justice, the human and the divine, St. Peter’s words, déxatos tmép 
adixwy, have often given great offence. Plotinus, one of the best and 


_ablest of men, says, probably with reference to Christianity, cakovds 


dé yevopevous a£votv aAAovs aitdv cwrhpas <ivar éavtods Tpoemevovs od 
Oeyurov edxijv rovoupévey, “for men who have become evil to demand 
that others should be their saviours by sacrifice of themselves is not 
lawful even in prayer,” Zz. ili. 2. 9. The Neoplatonist admitted 
that my suffering makes me better, but thought it absurd to suppose 
that the suffering of another could do so. The same difficulty lay 
at the root of Socinianism (see Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation, Eng. trans. p. 299 sqq.). 

iva has mpocaydyy TO Oc. ‘That He might bring us to God.” 
As to the mood of zpocaydéyy, it may be noticed that the optative is 
never found in the New Testament in final clauses; see Blass, pp. 
211, 220. The meaning of zpoodéyew has been much debated. It 
is used of the priests, Aaron and his sons, whom Moses “ brings 
before God,” and who may be regarded as sacrificial gifts. Thus in 
Ex. xxix. 4, kal Aapaov kal rods viods adrod mpoodéets éri ras Ovpas Tis 
oKynVvys TOD paptupiov: cf. ver. 10 of the same chapter, xa! mpood€es 
Tov pooxov ért ras Olpas THs oKnVAS TOD waptupiov. Hence Kiihl 
understands the meaning to be “that He might make us priests to 
God.” But there does not appear to be any reference here to the 
priesthood of the Christian; and in the passages quoted, as von 
Soden points out, zpoodyew merely means “to bring near.” Others 
have supposed the phrase to signify “that He might make us a 
sacrifice to God” ; rpoodyew being frequently used of the victim, 
Lev. ill. 12, iv. 4, viii. 14. But this sense is inapplicable here ; for, 
in the words immediately preceding, Christ is spoken of as being 
Himself the Victim. If, therefore, tpoodyew possesses here any 
sacrificial sense at all, it is merely in a distant and indirect wayi 
We shall find the best explanation in Eph. ii. 18, ili, 12; Heb. 
iv. 16, vii. 25, X. 22, xii, 22, where, as von Soden says, the free 
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access of Christians to the Father corresponds to the priestly 
apoodyev of Christ. The sin-offering opens the door and leads us 
through it. 

OavatwOeis, LwomonPeis. ‘Being put to death in flesh, but 
quickened in spirit.” The participles are not antecedent in point 
of time to défave, but there is no difficulty in this; they are 
equivalent to ds ébavarwOn, eCworounfy. The datives capi, rvevpare 
are antithetical ; Christ died in body, and was quickened in soul or 
spirit. St. Peter does not mean that the spirit had died. The 
divine spirit of Christ which-was in the prophets (i. 11) cannot have 
been subject to dissolution; and we can hardly suppose the 
meaning to be that His human spirit was first destroyed and then 
re-created, for there is no trace of such an idea elsewhere in the 
Bible, and the next verse shows that in St. Peter’s view the spirits 
of the antediluvians were alive. We may explain lwomouyfeis 
perhaps by the xdpis Cwys of ui. 7. The life of heaven is not 
unnaturally distinguished from that of earth as a new life, a second 
dvayévvynows, a fresh grace of God, though the two are continuous 
and not disparate. Or we may compare John x. 18, “I have 
power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again,” 
where the life is spoken of as ending and beginning again, yet the 
‘“T” continues through the change. All phrases which apply to the 
point of transition from the old life to the new are necessarily vague, 
and the speculations which may be built upon them are endless. 

How far are we to suppose the parallelism between the Passion 
of Christ and that of the Christian to extend? If we read dréfavey 
for érafev one point of similarity is greatly attenuated, for nowhere 
in the Epistle does St. Peter regard the sufferings of the brethren as 
likely to culminate in a violent death. A great number of modern 
commentators have found a parallel in drag. “He suffered once; 
His sufferings are summed up and passed away; He shall suffer no 
more. And we are suffering dag; it shall soon be so thought of 
and looked back upon” (Alford). But this interpretation also 
would vanish with émafev, and is in any case rather artificial. 
Nothing, then, seems to remain except zept dpaptidv, dikatos, iva 
Tpocayayn, and aapxt. He died as the innocent sin-offering, and 
our innocent sufferings have in their degree a similar value; He 
brought us near to God, and we may bring others. But these 
lessons are only allusively conveyed, and do not lie on the surface. 
The apostle makes clear his chief point in iv. 1 sqq.: Christ 
suffered in the flesh, and in the flesh we also must suffer. 

19, 20. vg... 8° Gatos. “In which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison ; which aforetime were disobe- 
dient, when the longsuffering of God was waiting in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing, whereunto few, that is, eight 
souls escaped through water.” 

II 
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19. This and the following verse seem to be primarily intended 
as a proof of fworoufeis. After our Lord’s Death He still lived and 
ministered. The order of time is dave, aopevbels exynpvgev, os 
éorw év dekiG rod Ocod wopevOels cis obpavdv. There can be no doubt 
that the event referred to is placed between the Crucifixion and the 
Ascension. We must therefore dismiss the explanation of Augus- 
tine, Bede, Aquinas, and others, that Christ was in Noah when 
Noah preached repentance to the people of his time. On this view 
dre daefed€éxero is taken with éxypvéev, not with dreOyoacr, and tots 
év duAaky is understood to mean “those who were then in the 
prison of sin,” or “ those who are now in the prison of Hades, but 

were then alive.” 

What St. Peter says is that Christ not only ministered to men 
upon earth, but also (xaf) went as a spirit to preach to spirits in 
prison. Of these spirits we are told that they had been disobedient 
in the days of Noah. 

But who were the spirits? The context seems to imply that 
they were those of the men who refused to listen to Noah. 
Ilvevpara may be used of men after death (Heb. xii. 23), and the 
vexpois of iv. 6 fixes this as the right sense. 

The cinyyeAioOy, again, of iv. 6 must be taken to prove that in 
St. Peter’s view our Lord preached the gospel to these spirits, and 
offered them a place of repentance. Under the influence of later 
theological ideas many commentators have been unwilling to admit 
this, maintaining (1) that Christ must have preached to them not 
hope, but condemnation ; or (2) that He preached only to those 
that were righteous ; or (3) only to those who, though disobedient, 
repented in the hour of death; or (4) that He preached the gospel 
to those who had been just, and condemnation to those who had 
disobeyed. But all these afterthoughts are excluded by the text. 
St. Peter clearly means that all the men of the time except eight 
souls were disobedient. 

Again, these explanations are all needless. The thought which 
underlies St. Peter’s words is that there can be no salvation without 
repentance, and that there is no fair chance of repentance without 
the hearing of the gospel. Those who lived before the Advent of 
our Lord could not hear, and therefore God’s mercy would not 
condemn them finally till they had listened to this last appeal. So 
Clement of Alexandria says (Strom. vi. 6. 48) that it would have 
been wdeovekias od rhs Tvxovons epyor, “ extremely unfair,” to con- 
demn men for not knowing what they could not know. Clement is 
referring to this very passage, though he does not actually quote it. 
Thus St. Peter does not here contemplate the case of those who 
have actually heard the gospel and refused it (on this ees 
see ii. 6-8). 

It is probable that St. Peter is here expressing ina modified form 
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a belief which was current in the Jewish schools. In the Book of 
Enoch (ed. Charles, chaps. lx. 5, 25, lxiv., lxix. 26) will be found 
obscure and mutilated passages which may be taken to mean that 
the antediluvian sinners, the giants, and the men whom they 
deluded, have a time of repentance allowed them between the first 
judgment (the Deluge) and the final judgment at the end of the 
world. In the last passage referred to we read that there was great 
joy among them “because the name of the Son of Man was 
revealed unto them.” . Weber (quoted by Kiihl) cites two passages 
from the Bereschit Rabba, “But when they that are bound, they that 
are in Gehinnom, saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to 
receive Him”; and again, “ This is that which stands written: We 
shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When? When the captives climb 
up out of hell and the Shechinah at their head.” See also Gfrorer, 
Jahrhundert des Feils, ii. p. 77 sqq. St. Peter limits this Jewish 
doctrine to the special case of those who have not heard the gospel 
on earth. It will be observed also that he alludes to Jewish tradi- 
tion without expressly quoting it. 

In the second century we find references to a passage which is 
quoted as from the Old Testament (Irenaeus, ili. 20. 4, ascribes it to 
Isaiah, iv. 22. 1 to Jeremiah; Justin, Z7yfho, 72, ascribes it to Jere- 
miah, but adds that the Jews had recently cut it out of the Bible), 
euvnoOn S& Kupios 6 @eds adyvos “Iopayd tov vexpdv airod, Tv KeKounn- 
pévov eis ynv xaoparos, Kal xatéBy mpos abrods cdayyeAlcacbat adrois 
to gwrnpiov avtod. The source of this passage is unknown, but it 
probably comes from some Jewish apocalypse. 

It will be observed that what St. Peter affirms here is not simply 
the Descensus ad Inferos, which is already contained in his Pente- 
costal sermon, Acts ii. 27, in Luke xxiii. 43, possibly in Eph. iv 9, 
but a special form of the Descensus, the Harrowing of Hell. Pos- 
sibly this belief underlies Matt. xxvii. 52, 53; it is connected with 
this passage of the Gospel in the Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum, 
Levi, 4, oxvrevopévov Tod adov eri TH wdGer tod ipiorov. See also 
Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 5-7; Iren. iv. 33. 1, 12, v. 31.1; the Presbyter 
in Irenaeus, iv. 27. 2; Marcion in Irenaeus, 1. 27. 2 ; the Fragment of 
the Gospel of Peter, 41 ; Tert. de Anima, 55; Origen, Celsus, ii. 43 ; 
in Lucam, Hom. iv. (Lomm. v. 99) ; 2% Joan. ii. 30 (Lomm. i. 158) ; 
Acta Thaddaei in Eus. H. £. i. 13. 20; Ignatius, Magn. ix. 3. 

20. édiyo. may imply a reminiscence of the question—Are there 
few that be saved? Luke xiii. 23. 

dxto uxai. Gen. vii. 7, vill. 18. Wvyai, of living men, Acts 
ii. 41, XXVli. 37; Rom. xiii. 1 ; Apoc. xvi. 3, and elsewhere. 

SeadOnoay. Cf. Thuc. i. 110, Kal dAcyou dd roddGv, ropevd- 
pevot Sia. THs ABins és Kupyvyy éodOqoav: iv. 113, SiacdLovrae €s tiv 
Ankv0ov. Arverddyoay dua must mean “escaped through ” ; the water 
already surrounded them when they fled into the ark. 


| 
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Many commentators here give da its instrumental force, “were 
saved by water.” This not only gives the preposition a sense 
different from that which it bears in the compound verb, and neces- 
sitates our translating «is #v “in which,” but produces an impossible 
sense. The very object of the ark was to save Noah from the 
water, 

The difficulty which suggested this false translation arises from 
arguing back, on a mistaken analogy, from the antitype to the type. 
St. Peter has been thought to mean that in Baptism we are saved 
by water, and that therefore Noah was saved in the same way. But 


_St. Peter, on the contrary, says here, in this particular figure, that 
/ we pass through the water of Baptism into safety, as Noah passed 


through the Flood into the ark. Similar language is used elsewhere 
of Baptism. ‘Our fathers all passed through the sea, and were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. 


Here also the figure is substantially the same, that of escape through 


water. In Rom. vi. 3, again, the water represents the Death of 
Christ, through which we pass to the Resurrection. In all these 
figures the stress is laid, not on the water, but on the going into or 
under the water, and the rising from it and leaving it. The water 
expresses, not the instrument through which we receive the grace, 
but rather the evil life which we leave behind. Of course the water, 
being tied to the sacrament by divine command, is a condition of 
the grace ; but this particular point is not directly involved in the 
figure of the ark. To bring out this point other figures are needed, 
such as that of washing, to which an allusion immediately follows. 
21. “Which, in an antitype, Baptism, not the putting away of 
filth of flesh, but a question of a good conscience, brings you also 
safe to God.” &, the Coptic, and Aethiopic omit 6 : Erasmus, follow- 
ing some cursives, read @, a mere device to make the construction 
easier. The antecedent to 6 is either vdwp or 76 diacwhjvar Ov 
voaros: but St. Peter suddenly changes his figure, introducing two 
new metaphors ; hence arises the embarrassment of the grammar. 
The mention of Noah had led him to speak of Baptism, which at 
first strikes him as analogous to the Flood, inasmuch as it is a 
deliverance from drowning in the waters of sin. But here he is 
struck by the thought that this is not an adequate account of Bap- 
tism, or that there are other aspects of the sacrament which are 
equally valuable. It has an outward and an inward part; it isa 
washing, a question which brings you safe to God. No trace of the 
parallel which he set out to draw remains except in eis @edv = is THv 
kiBwrdv, and ov dvacrdcews = Ov VSatos. The word évrirvrov is used 
also Heb. ix. 24 (see Bishop Westcott’s note there), Properly 
speaking, the type is the seal of which the antitype is the impres- 
sion, or the original document (76 adGevrixdv) of which the antitype 
is the copy. In Hebrews the earthly temple is antitype of the 
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eternal. This is the general use; cf. 2 Clem. xiv. (see Bishop 
Lightfoot’s note) Const. App. v. 14. 4, vi. 30. 1, where the Flesh of 
Christ is the antitype of His Spirit, or the bread and wine of His 
Body and Blood. But St. Peter uses dyrirvrov of the nobler 
member of the pair of relatives, of that to which the rvzos points 
and in which it finds its fulfilment, of the seal not of the 
copy 

odter Bémtiocpa is a strong phrase. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 rucrevdoas 
kat Barticbels cwljoera: ‘Tit. ili, 5, eowcey judas dua Aovrpod 
tadvyyeverias Kat dvakawdcews Ivevparos ‘Ayiov. But St. Peter’s 
phrase goes beyond either of these. For drdfeois see dobéuevon, 
li.  ; both this word and fvros are drag Neydueva. For ovveidnors 
ayaby cf. ii. 19, iii. 16. Baptism is not merely an outward and 
visible form, but an inward and spiritual grace; not merely a 
cleansing of the body, but a cleansing of the soul. But instead of 
writing od wapKds ddGects purov dAAG Woxijjs, St. Peter substitutes for 
woxns the difficult words cvvedyoews dyabjs érepdtyua. “Hrepwrav 
means to ask a question, or, in later Greek, to ask for a thing. 
*Exepoétnua accordingly means either ‘a question” or ‘‘a demand.” 

Commentators almost universally couple «is @eév with ovve- 
dynoews ayabhs érepornua, and understand the meaning to be prayer 
to God of (proceeding from) a good conscience, or prayer to God 
for a good conscience, or inquiry of a good conscience after God. 
The last version (Alford’s) is based upon 2 Kings xi. 7, cat éanpo- 
thoev Aavid eis cipyvnv “IwdB: ‘David asked about the peace, or 
health, of Joab.” But it requires érepwryows: and though this 
is perhaps not an insuperable difficulty, yet ‘inquiry after God” 
applies to one who is just turning towards the light, not to one who 
has made up his mind and is actually being baptized. To the other 
two renderings it is a fatal objection that érepwray signifies to ask 
men for favours, Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxvil.) 3; Matt. xvi. 1, but is not 
used of prayer to God. Lastly, none of these explanations gives 
the sense required. What we want is a version which will not only 
express the inner reality of baptism, but express it in a shape which 
forms an antithesis to capkds drd0eors pirov. 

The best way seems to be to take «is Ocedy with odLe, so as to 
form an antithesis to dvecoOnoav eis tiv KiBwrdv, and to understand 
erepwtynpa of the Baptismal “question” or “demand.” Faith and 
repentance are the antecedent conditions of baptism; they may be 
said to make “a good conscience,” and to be the real “ putting 
off of the filth of the soul.” The candidate must always have been 
asked, in the form of words familiar in later times, or in some other, 
whether he possessed these qualifications. We may translate 
“question of” or “concerning,” or “demand for, a good con- 
science,” the question, ‘Dost thou believe?” the demand, ‘ Wilt 
thou renounce?” “ Wilt thou obey?” 
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8” dvactdcews “Inood Xpiorod. “Through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” The words are formally parallel to 6 ddaros. They 
are connected grammatically with odfe.: and baptism saves us 
through, in the sense of dy ¢he virtue of the Resurrection. Here 
again, then, the mixture of metaphors causes a slight difficulty ; but 
this is met by using the word “through,” which, like the Greek 6.4, 
means both “ passing through” and “by means of.” 

Regeneration is connected with the Resurrection above, i. 3. 

22. 8s €otw év Se&G. Christ is spoken of here as “being” at 
the right hand of God, cf. Rom. viii. 34. The phrase “sitting” 
comes from Ps. cx. (Matt. xxii. 44), but was used by our Lord 
Himself, Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69; cf. Eph. 
i. 20; Heb. i. 13, x. 12, xii. 2; Mark xvi. 19; Acts ii. 34 (where 
Ps. cx. is quoted by St. Peter). St. Stephen (Acts vii. 55, 56) saw 
the Son of Man “standing” at the right hand of God, as if He had 
risen from the throne to succour His dying servant; with this 
compare the story of Carpus in Z%. 8 of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
See also Dr. Milligan, ZZe Ascension of our Lord, p. 58. 

mopeuOcls eis odpaydv. The Resurrection is distinguished from 
the Ascension, though the interval of time is not stated. 

Stotayévtay aiTe dyyédwv Kat efoucray Kai Suvdpewr. “ Angels 
and authorities and powers having been made subject unto Him.” 
Cf. Rom. viii. 38, ore dyyeAor, ore dpxai, ore éverT@ra, ovTeE 
pedAovra, ovre duvdpers, ovTE Vwma, ovTE BaGos, ovTE Tis KTiots Erépa: 
Eph. i. 21, irepdvw dons apxns Kat eovolas kal duvdpews Kat Kupio- 
THTOS . . . Kal mavTa vréragev KTA.: Col. ii. 10, Kehadyn Taons apyns 
kat éfovoias. For the verb izordccew cf. also 1 Cor, xv. 27; 
Heb. ii. 8: its use was suggested by Ps. viii. 7, wévra tréragas 
trokdtw tdv wodav aitov. See the Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, 
Ixi. 10; the passage comes just before one of the Noachic frag- 
ments which St. Peter may possibly have had in view in the 
preceding verses), ‘ And He will call on all the host of the heavens, 
and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, the Cherubim, 
Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of power, and all the 
angels of principalities.” This part of Enoch, Mr. Charles thinks, 
was written between B.c. 94-79, or more precisely between B.c. 
70-64. From some such source are derived the angelic divisions 
as they are given both by St. Peter and St. Paul. Enoch’s phrase 
Opens a question whether we ought not, in the present passage, to 
translate “angels both of authorities and of powers.” The 
“authorities and powers” probably mean the departments of 
nature over which the several angelic orders bear sway. In the 
Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 5), the highest angels are those 
that stand before the Face, next come the angels of Glory, then 
angels of Winds, of Clouds and Darkness, of Snow, Hail, Frost, 
and so on. 
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IV. 1. Xpictod ody maOdvros . . . dwaptias. Here also & has 
drolavdvtos imép tuov: AKLP add tép fyov after rabdytos: 
BC have wafévros only. For duaprias B has dpapriais, and this 
appears to be the reading of the Aethiopic, Vulgate, and Peshito. 

ody introduces the main lesson to be drawn from iii. 18-22. 
‘OrdigerOar (one of St. Peter’s daaé Acydueva) is used here in its 
classical poetical sense; cf. Soph. £7. 995, déAtlecbat Opdcos. 
"Evvowa (Heb. iv. 12) is an idea, design, or resolve, that of suffering 
with patience. Here, again, Christus Patiens is our troypappds. 
He suffered in the flesh and-so must we; of course, éyaforo.dvres 
or dia. duxowoovyyy is implied. But St. Peter goes on to add a very 
remarkable statement about this bodily suffering. It is not only 
xdpis mapa Oc (ii. 20), Or Kpetrroy (iii. 17), but it also makes the man 
better. ‘For he who hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin.” “Ort gives the reason for é7AicacGe. Ieémavras is middle, not 
passive ; the meaning is, “he hath ceased to do evil,” not “he hath 
been delivered from the power or guilt of sin.” ‘Ajapria in 1 Peter 
always means “‘a sinful act.” He that in meekness and fear hath 
endured persecution rather than join in the wicked ways of the 
heathen, can be trusted to do right; temptation has manifestly 
no power over him. St. Peter does not say that our guilt is taken 
away by our sufferings, or that Christ did not suffer for us all, or 
that our sufferings can do us any good, except in so far as they are 
borne for the love of Christ. These points do not here arise. The 
passage is not to be compared with Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap drofavay 
dedixaiwrar dro THS Gpaprtias. 

2. eis To pnkéte. . . xpdvov. “So that he lives the rest of his 
time in the flesh no longer by the lusts of men, but by the will of 
God.” Eis 76 gives the result of wéravra: duaprias, cf. Rom. i. 20, 
iv. 18, and other passages. If we take eis 7d as “in order that” (cf. 
ill. 7 above), we must couple it with éaAicace, and translate as 
R.V. “ Arm yourselves with the same mind, that ye no longer should 
live.” The article is used with the same easy correctness as in 
ill. 3. Budcoe (used in LXX., not elsewhere in N.T.) is a classical 
verb, but the first aorist (familiar in the proverb Aabe Bidcas) is 
late; the Attic form is Bidvar, see Cobet, Vouae Lectiones, p. 576. 
The datives émifupiats, OcAjwar. express the rule by which the man 
shapes his life. From this verse it is evident that maety capxi, as 
applied to the Christian, rather excludes than suggests the idea 
of death. The prospect of martyrdom is clearly not immediately 
present to the writer’s mind. 

8. dpketds ydp ... Kateipydo0a. “For the time past may 
suffice to have wrought the wish of the Gentiles.” After ydp 
CKLP have jiy: x, the Coptic, and Aethiopic, tyiv. For the 
construction of dpxerds cf. Anthol. Gracca, ix. 749, dpKerov oive 
aidecOar Kpadinv’ wn Tupt wip éxaye. But a Greek would probably 
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have written dpxerés 6 wapehndvOads ypdvos, ev @ . . . Karetpyaode: 
cf. Isocrates, Paneg. 75D, ixavés yap 6 tapedndrvOas (xpdvos), é€v @ Te 
rav Seaway od yéyovey; BodAnya is used, Rom. ix. 19, of the will of 
God ; here, in contrast to that will, it means the wish of heathen 
neighbours who would gladly see the Christians living the same 
kind of life as themselves. Td PovAnua tov éOvGv is one of the 
phrases relied upon to show that the readers of the Epistle were 
themselves of Gentile birth, but this is not a necessary inference 
from the words. Lax Jews might, and very frequently did, adopt 
the evil ways of the heathen. Possibly St. Peter is thinking of 
passages such as 4 Kings xvii. 8, cal émropevO@noay tots ducaidpace TOV 
éOvav. St. Paul uses language which implies that the general 
morality of the Jews was little higher than that of the Gentiles, 
Rom. ii. 21-24, ili. 9-18; Eph. ii. 1-3; and ready to hand lie the 
instances of the Herods, Bernice, Drusilla, and the sons of Sceva, 
a chief priest (Acts xix. 14). There is a possibility again that jt 
really belongs to the text; and if it does, the writer is certainly not 
addressing Gentile Christians only. 

metopeupévous év is a Hebraism. The tense of the participle is 
adapted to that of xareipydoOat, cf. Gavarwleis, CworounGeis in ili. 18. 
“AcéXyew. in classical Greek means brutality, but is used by later 
writers specially of lasciviousness. The plural means either kinds 
or acts of lasciviousness. Oivo¢dAvyia is found in the LXX. Deut. 
xxi. 20, but not elsewhere in the New Testament. Képo. (Rom. 
xill. 133; Gal. v. 21) were revels, carousals, merry-makings, some- 
times private, sometimes public and religious. Plato regarded them 
with disapproval, as tending to foster the tyrannical licentious 
character, Rep. 573 D, Td pera tadra éoprat ylyvovrat map’ airots 
Kat K@mor Kal OdAeat Kal ératpor Kal Ta ToLadTa TavTa, dv av “Epws 
tUpavvos évOov oikdv OiakuBepva Ta THS Wuyns amavta: Theaet. 173 D, 
dcizva Kat odvv atAntpict KOuot. At such revels the talk seems to 
have turned largely upon ‘“‘ Love,” which is the theme of conversa- 
tion in the Symposium. By philosophers and poets such a subject 
might be handled as it is by Socrates and his friends; in other 
cases “‘ Love” would signify wdvdnuwos “Adpodirn. Even the excel- 
lent Plutarch thought that it was absurd to be squeamish over wine, 
and that it was not only excusable, but a religious duty, to let 
tongues go; the gods required this compliment to their mythological 
characters. Quaest. Conuiu. vil. 7, Bi yap addAote padtora On Tov 
rapa métov mpoomaeréoy éott rovTos Kal Soréov cis Tatra TH Ocd 
hv woxyv. Among the Romans comissart, comtssator, comissatio 
are words which imply debauchery, and carry with them a strong 
moral disapproval (see references in Facciolati). Except in so far 
as they were corrupted by Greek ideas, and this in Imperial times 
is a large exception, the Romans did not regard lust and drunken- 
ness as acts of religious observance. 
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GOeptrors eiSwdodatpetats. ‘Unlawful idolatries.” In Acts x. 
28, the only other place where aéu:ros occurs in the New Testament, 
it is used by St. Peter of that which is forbidden by the law of 
Moses; and this is probably the meaning here. In classical Greek 
it means “forbidden by @éuis,” by the natural law of reason and 
conscience. ‘This is the sense adopted by R.V., which translates 
‘abominable idolatries.” ‘The question is of importance, because, 
if the meaning is “ unlawful,” St. Peter would seem to be addressing 
Jews, if ‘‘abominable,” then Gentiles. Many Jews fell into idolatry, 
like Alexander, the nephéw of Philo; and many more would be 
contaminated by conniving at it. See, for a striking example of 
this fact, the magical formula given by Deissmann, Azdelstudien, 
p- 26 sqq., Eng. trans. p. 274, which must have been composed by a 
Jew. Nor need St. Peter be taken to mean that all his readers had 
joined in idol worship. The phrase forms the chief argument of 
those who maintain that the Epistle was directed to Gentile readers. 
But, upon the whole, the most natural supposition is that among the 
Asiatic Christians were both Gentiles and Jews, and that St. Peter 
uses words that touch sometimes one, sometimes the other, some- 
times all alike. | 

4. év & gevitovrar . . . BAacdypodvtes. ‘Wherein they are 
amazed that ye run not with them into the same pool of reckless- 
ness, blaspheming.” ’Ev o, “in which thing,” “in which manner 
of life” (ev doedyelas xrA.), should be taken with cuvrpexdvruw. 
The reason of the amazement is given by the genitive absolute, and 
EevilecOou év twi is hardly a possible construction. Just below, 
iv. 12, the verb is followed by the simple dative. Hevi€ew, which 
properly means ‘‘to entertain a guest,” is used in later Greek in the 
sense of “to astonish”; cf. Acts xvii. 20. This ‘‘amazement” was 
a fruitful source of persecution. The Christians were compelled to 
stand aloof from all the social pleasures of the world, and the 
Gentiles bitterly resented their puritanism, regarding them as the 
enemies of all joy, and therefore of the human race. An instructive 
passage will be found in Minucius Felix, xii. 

Luytpéxewv expresses the blind haste of the wicked man who rushes 
headlong on his pleasure; cf. Rom. iii. 15, ‘‘ their feet are swift to 
shed blood.” “Acwria (Eph. v. 18; Tit. i. 6) in Aristotle (Z7h. Nic. 
iv. 1. 3) is opposed to edd, and signifies the utter recklessness in 
expenditure of the dxéAacros, who has lost all self-control. A good 
instance is to be found in the Prodigal Son. °’Avdyvows (not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible) means ‘‘a pouring out,” ‘‘effusion” ; 
hence any broadening of water, such as an estuary or a marsh, caused 
by the overflow of a river. In Virg. Aen. vi. 107, “tenebrosa palus 
Acheronte refuso,” Heyne explains ve/uso by dvayv0a&7os. Kuhl 
refers to Aelian, de an. xvi. 15, and Script. graec. apud Luper. in 
Harpocr. Suidas, however, gives BAakela, ékAvois as synonyms, as 
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if the word had taken a physical meaning, of the pouring out or 
loosening of fibre, hence of ‘‘ dissoluteness.” 

Bree tin nobvnes, “‘blasphemers that they are,” comes with great 
force at the end of the clause, so as to form a strong basis for the 
following words. BAacdypeiy in classical Greek has a weaker and 
a stronger use, of calumniating man or God ; the difference lies, not 
in the verb itself, but in the object. In Tit. iii. 2 it means merely 
“to calumniate,” but it is always a stronger word than xaradadety 
or Aovdopetv, and brings out the wickedness of calumny (cf. Rom. 
ii. 83 1>Cor. iv. 13;:%: 307 1 Tim. 1.20). It is. msed of the jews 
who reviled our Lord (Matt. XXvii. 39), and in many passages means 
what we call “blasphemy,” contumely against God (Matt. ix. 3, 
xxvi. 65). In the present passage the run of the sense shows that 
it bears this stronger meaning. The charges made by the heathen 
were not only false, but turned the Christian faith into impiety, the 
Christian virtue into vice, and involved a different and blasphemous 
idea of God. 

5. ot droSdcoucr Adyor. “ But they shall give account to Him 
that is ready to judge quick and dead.” For the sudden vehement 
use of oi, compare Rom. iii. 8, dv 76 kpiwa evducdv €or. “Arrodiddvar 
Adyor, “to render an account to a master or judge,” “to stand 
eh ” generally with the implication that defence is not easy (Matt. 

363 Luke xvi. 2; Acts xix. 40; Heb. xiii. 17), is to be dis- 
Gagtisted from ay airety Or ae e (iii. 15 above). “Erofyws: 
the Judge is ready; cf. cwrypiay éroiunvy aroxodvpOjvat, i. 5, and 
nyy'xe just below. The Judge is not here named. Above, 1. 17, 
He is the Father; but St. Peter connects the judgment with the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, i. 13, and with the appearance of the 
Chief Shepherd, v. 4. 

6. eis toto ydp Kat vexpots ednyyedioOy. “For this is the 
_ reason why the gospel was preached (not only to living, but) also 
_ to dead, that, after they had been judged like men in flesh, they 
should live like God in spirit.” Idép introduces an explanation of 
the words immediately preceding. He is ready to judge quick and 
dead ; for soon the living will have heard, and the dead have already 
heard the gospel. ‘“ Paratus est Judex; nam euangelio praedicato 
nil nisi finis restat,” Bengel. Nexpots must be taken in the obvious 
sense of the word ; they were dead at the time when the announce- 
ment was made. Further, it must have the same sense as in C@vras 
kal vexpovs, that is to say, it must include all the dead, not merely 
those who perished in the Flood. EiyyyeAlcOy is impersonal ; but, 
if St. Peter had meant that the agent was any other than Christ, 
he must have said so expressly. The difference of tense in Kpibier, 
¢éo1, makes the former verb antecedent in time to the latter, and 
the sense is the same as if St. Peter had written tva xpibevres Coon. 
Judgment in the flesh is death (cf. the passage from Enoch, quoted 
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On iil. 19 above, where the Deluge is spoken of as a first judgment 
to be followed by a second, ‘‘when the name of the Son of Man 
will be revealed unto them”). Death is that penalty which all 
men alike must pay. Kara has the same force as ini. 15. Thus 
we get a complete antithesis, xpi0ao. answering to Céo1, Kara 
avOpémovs to Kata @edv, capki to mvedwart. Life like God in spirit 
is blessed life ; the object of the preaching was the salvation of the 
dead ; but St. Peter does not say, and probably does not mean, that 
the object was in all cases attained. The idea seems to be that 
God will not judge any man finally till the whole truth has been 
revealed to him. If this interpretation is right, the “ preaching” 
is the same that was spoken of in iii. 19, but the audience here 
includes all those who had died before the Descent into Hell, 
whether saints or sinners; for, if those who 7re/Oynoav before the 
Deluge heard the Word, those who were disobedient afterwards 
cannot have been shut out. 

The meaning of the passage has been much debated. Augustine, 
Cyril, Bede, Erasmus, Luther, and others took vexpoi to mean 
“those who were dead in trespasses and sins,” the spiritually dead, 
or more especially the Gentiles (Matt. vii. 22; Eph. ii. 1; Col. 
iil. 13); but it is impossible to suppose that St. Peter used the same 
word twice, almost in the same breath, in two different senses. 
Bengel explained vexpot of those first Christians who were dead in 
St. Peter’s time, giving the word the sense of “‘those who are xow 
dead.” ‘This explanation was suggested by his belief that it was im- 
possible for Christ to have preached tothe dead. ‘‘Quum corpus in 
morte exuitur, anima uel in malam uel in bonam partem plane figitur. 
Euangelium nulli post mortem praedicatur.” But the same sense 
has been given to vexpot by a number of modern commentators. 
Von Soden thinks that ver. 6 is intended as a comfort, and that 
St. Peter is replying to a difficulty indirectly suggested by his words 
in the preceding sentence. God will soon judge both quick and 
dead. “Yes,” the Christian reader might say, ‘the blasphemer will 
have his recompense. But how will this avail our friends who have 
died in the midst of suffering?” Even for them, the apostle answers, 
the thought of the judgment is full of consolation; for this is the 
very reason why the gospel was preached to our departed brethren, 
that after death they might have eternal life. This explanation 
makes our passage nearly parallel in sense to 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, 
but a glance at St. Paul’s words in that place will show how differ- 
ently St. Peter must have expressed himself, if this had been his 
meaning. Further, on this hypothesis he would surely have written 
tots TeOvynkdou OF Tos KeKolmnpevois, NOt vexpois. Hofmann gives 
vexpors the same signification, but regards the verse as a word of 
menace, making yap refer to BAacdypodvres of aroducovor Adyov. 
In this case the sense will be, “Let not the blasphemer think that, 
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if he escapes punishment in this life, he has escaped altogether, 
For this is why the gospel was preached to those who are now dead 
in order that (if they listened) they might have eternal life (but if 
they refused to listen, might heap up to themselves further con- 
demnation).” But here we have to make a large and arbitrary 
parenthesis to get the sense which Hofmann desires, and the 
objections to this meaning of vexpots remain. 

In very early times the eéyyycAtoOy of iv. 6 was distinguished 
from the éxjpvéev of iii. 19 and ascribed not to Christ, but to the 
apostles ; see Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 5-7; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6. 
45, 46. This view was only rendered possible by the impersonality 
of einyyeAtoOn, and is quite fanciful. Further, Hermas, Clement, 
Irenaeus (iv. 22. 1, 2), and Ignatius (AZagn. ix. 3) restrict the 
preaching to the just, guided probably by the mention of the 
“saints” in Matt. xxvii. 52. But, as noticed above, the use of 
ameOyoacw in iii, 20 seems clearly to imply that in St. Peter’s 
belief the offer was made to all, though some might reject the 
light in Hades, as many do reject it in this world. 

7%. mdvtav 8€ 7d Tédos HyyeKev. “But the end of all things has 
drawn near.” The “but” introduces a new train of thought 
suggested by the mention of the judgment. It has drawn near, 
and there is increased need for watchfulness and prayer. The day 
is near (éroiuny, 1. 5; dAtyov dpti, i. 63; TO Eroipws Exovtt, iV. 5 5 Cf. 
Jas. v. 8; Phil. iv. 5; Apoc. xxii. 12). It is nearer than it was 
(Rom. xiii.r1), but it is not imminent (ovK évéorynxev, 2 Thess. i. 2) ; 
it will not come without warning; men are not to neglect their 
duties, or fall into panic terror. There isa close similarity here 
between St. Peter, Mark xiv. 38 (ypyyopetre kal rpocedyeo Ge), and 
Luke xxi. 36 (dypurvetre dé év wavti Kaip@ Sedpevor), For vyware cf. 
i, 13, v. 8; 1 Thess. v. 6; Luke xxi. 34. It may be noticed that 
St. Peter says nothing about the signs of the end. Even in 2 Peter, 
where the Parousia is so immediately in question, this subject is not 
touched except in so far as the Mockers (2 Pet. iii. 3) belong to the 
Last Days. Neither the apostle nor his readers can have felt any 
interest in these speculations. They were rife at Thessalonica. 
From the second century onwards, there were repeated attempts to 
fix a date for the end of the world; see Alexandre, Oracula Sibyllina, 
il. p. 485 sqq. 

8. Thy cis Eautods dydanv extevq exovtes. “Cherishing love 
which is fervent towards one another.” “Exrevf) is marked as predi- 
cate by the position of the article. ‘“ Amor iam praesupponitur, ut 
sit uehemens praecipitur,” Bengel; cf i. 22, aAAnAous dyarjoarte 
éxrevOs. Both there and here Kthl would give éxrevyjs the sense of 
“persistent.” The easy rapid connexion of the following sentences 
with the imperative by participle and adjective eyovres, duddéevon, 
dvaxovodvres is found also ii. 18-iii. 8 above. “Aydary «is Eavrovs (to 
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yourselves = to one another ; for this use of the reflexive, which is 
not unclassical, see Blass, p. 169) is the furadeAdia of i. 22. 

dydayn kadtmre, TAOS Gpapti@v. ‘‘ Charity covers,” or ‘“‘atones 
for a multitude of sins.” In Prov. x. 12 the LXX. has picos éyeipe 
vetkos, mavtas Oé Tovs pw piAroverKodvTas KaAvmrer diria. The sense 
of the Hebrew is, “ Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all 
transgressions.” St. Peter’s version is nearer to the Hebrew than 
that of the LXX. The meaning of the Hebrew is that, while hatred 
stirs up strife by dragging the faults of others to light, charity covers 
them up and hides them. —This, however, can hardly be the sense 
here, and certainly cannot be in Jas. v. 20, 6 émozpéwas duaprwddv 
éx mAdvys 6000 airod odo Wuxnv éx Gavdrov, Kal Kadgriper rAROos 
dpaptiav. In this latter passage ‘‘cover” must signify “cover from 
the sight of God,” “make atonement for,”—a sense suggested by 
Ps. xxxi. (xxxii.) 1, pwaxdpioe dv apeOnoav ai dvopice Kat dv érexadv- 
pOyoay ai duaprtiat, and other passages where the verb A7zp/é is used 
(see Cheyne, /sazaf, li. p. 210, 2.) ; and this appears to be the meaning 
of St. Peter also. The love of Christ covers sins (Luke vii. 47) ; 
and love of the brethren, flowing as it does from the love of Christ, 
may be regarded as a kind of secondary atonement. Brother 
becomes a Christ to brother, and, in so far as he renews the great 
Sacrifice, becomes a partaker in its effects and a channel through 
which the effects are made operative for others. If there is any 
connexion here between St. James and St. Peter, it is clear that the 
former is. the borrower, for the connexion of his phrase with the 
verse of Proverbs can only be made clear by taking the phrase of 
the latter asa help. If St. Peter had not first written dyamry xadvaret 
TAHOos dpaptiOv, St. James never could have said that he who con- 
verteth a sinner KaAvwWe tANOos dépaptiadr. 

9. piAdéevor. By hospitality is not meant the giving of feasts, 
but the reception, entertainment, and relief of travellers. Inns 
were rare and little used, though we read of them in two passages 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, ii. 7, x. 34. The entertainment of strangers 
was specially enjoined by our Lord (Matt. xxv. 35). It was to be 
practised without asking questions, for thus angels might be enter- 
tained unawares (Heb. xiii. 2); but became a stringent obligation 
in the case of brethren, especially if they were travelling on the 
affairs of the Church (Acts x. 6, xxi. 16), and injunctions to hospi- 
tality are frequent (Rom. xii. 13; 1 Tim. iil. 2, v. 10; Tit. i. 8; 
3 John 5). Indeed, without a liberal practice of this virtue, the 
missions of the Church would have been impossible. 

10. éxaotos Kalas ehaBe xdpiopa. “As each hath received a 
gift ministering it to one another.” St. Peter does not speak of 
miraculous yapiopata, of healings, or miracles, or prophecy, or 
discerning of spirits, or tongues, or interpretations (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10). 
Throughout the Epistle he lets fall no word to show that these 
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extraordinary gifts of the Spirit existed among the Diaspora, or that 
he himself attached any importance to them. Here, where the 
injunction to hospitality so closely precedes, it would seem that 
money, the means of hospitality, is regarded as a xdpicpa. 

oikovépor. St. Paul uses “steward” of himself (1 Cor. iv. 1), 
and of the Bishop (Tit. i. 7). Here every Christian is a steward. 
There may be a reference to Matt. xxiv. 45, where, as here, the 
mention of the good steward follows immediately on that of the 
Second Coming. For zoxiAns see note on 1. 6. Xdpis is here 
the bounty of God, of which the xapicpara are the component 
arts. 
: 11. ef tig Nadel, ds Adyra cod. “If any man speak, speaking as 
the oracles of God.” The article is omitted, as with ypady, i. 6; 
but, if it be thought necessary to mark the omission, we may 
translate ‘‘as oracles of God speak,” that is to say, “as Scripture 
speaks,” with sincerity and gravity. The Christian’s talk is to be 
modelled on the Bible. ‘The verb Aadcty might be used of speaking 
with tongues or of prophecy (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4), but not without a 
defining addition. Words reveal the character, and should always 
be “‘ words of grace,” whether addressed to the heathen (the éoAoyla 
of iii. 15) or to the brethren. We may compare Jas. ili. ; Matt. 
xii. 37. Adyea means Scripture. The word originally signifies 
“oracles,” and was borrowed from Greek heathenism by Jews and 
Christians. Ta Adywa sometimes means specially the Ten Com- 
mandments (Aristeas in Eus. Praep. Eu. vill. 9. 27; Acts vil. 38 ; 
Philo in Eus. & £. ii. 18. 5; Basil, de S. S. xiii. 30). Philo, how- 
ever, uses Adyia Or xpyopot of all the writings of Moses, the only 
portion of Scripture of which he expressly treats. Ovdx dyvod pév 
ovy, os mdvra ciot xpnopol, doa ev tats tepals BiBAous yéyparrat, 
xpyoberes 8: atrod—immediately after this he employs the word 
Adyia, Vita Mosis, ii. 23 (ii. 163). In the De Praemits et Poents, 1 
(ii. 408), he says that there were three species of “the Adya given 
by the prophet Moses,” the cosmogonical, the historical, and the 
legislative. When he speaks of “the Adyva given by the prophet 
Moses,” he implies that there were other Adyia given by other 
prophets, and as he expressly applies the word “oracles” to the 
narrative portions of Scripture, it would seem that the Adyva in his 
view include the whole Hebrew Bible. Though he deals at large 
only with the Mosaic books, he quotes freely from the historical 
books, from Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Jonah, 
Zechariah. In Rom. ili. 2; Heb. v. 12, 7a Adyua means the Hebrew 
Bible. As Christian writings gained currency and authority the 
same title was extended to them; see Clem. Rom. xiii., xix., liii., 
Ixii., and 2 Clem. xiii. When Polycarp speaks of ra Adyia tod Kupiou 
as including the history of the Resurrection (Phil. vii.), he means 
the Gospels, and embraces under the term not only the words of 
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our Lord, but the narrative; and there can be little doubt that 
Adyra Kupiaxd was used in the same sense by Papias (Eus. H. £. iii. 
39. I, 16). Ephrem Syrus, according to Photius, divided the New 
Testament into Kupuaxd Adyia and drocrodKd Knptypara, and it is 
probable that all the earlier writers restricted Adyua to the Gospels. 
Eusebius, however, uses 76 Adyrov of a historical passage in Acts 
(ZZ. £. ii. 10. 1), and in his time the word denotes all Holy Scripture, 
Jewish or Christian. Socrates (47. £&. iii. 20) calls the prophecy 
that not one stone of the temple should be left upon another 76 
Tod Ywrhpos Acyov, the “ oracle,” or “prediction” of Christ. This 
is an unusual but quite proper use of the word. The meaning of 
Adya has been much disputed: the reader may consult Heinichen’s 
note on Eus. Z £. ili. 19. 15; Lightfoot, Lssays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 172 sqq.; Salmon, /utroduction to the New Testament, 
p. 98 sqq.; Weiss, Lehrbuch der Einleitung, pp. 486 sqq., 492 sqq., 
and the Introductions generally. 

The R.V. translates our passage, “If any man speak, speaking 
as it were oracles of God,” taking Adyia as accusative; and many 
commentators follow Bengel in this mode of explaining the words. 
There are, however, serious objections to this rendering. In the 
first place, we must give different senses to és after Suaxovodvres and 
after Aade?: in the former case it will represent wf, in the latter 
guast or tanquam. But, further, what tolerable sense can be 
gathered from the words ‘“‘as it were oracles of God”? Dean 
Alford, who follows the same construction as R.V., thinks that the 
admonition is addressed to the prophet, and that what St. Peter 
means is that the prophet “is to speak what he does speak as 
God’s sayings (oracles), not as his own.” But AaAety alone cannot 
signify AaAciy év zvevuart, and who would exhort a prophet to speak 
as if his utterances were not his own, when this is the very essence 
of all prophecy? Or, if it be supposed that the teacher is meant, 
how could he be recommended to speak quasi-oracles? It is the 
very thing that a teacher ought to avoid. 

el tig Scaxovet. All Christians are “ministers,” as was the Son 
of Man (Matt. xx. 28, xxili. 11). They are to render their services 
not by way of patronage, with any show or feeling of superiority, 
but ‘fas of strength which God supplies,” with humble acknow- 
ledgment that all their power of doing good is given by God. js is 
in Attic attraction ; other instances will be found in Bruder. 

iva év Tao SofdLntar 6 Oeds Sra “IMgod Xpiotod. On the apostolic 
doxologies (Gal. i. 5; Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27; Phil. iv. 20; Eph. iii. 
20st fimoieeya vi 165 2. Tim. iv. 18 ; Heb. xii 213 1 Pet. iv, 
II, V. 11; 2 Pet. i. 18; Jude 25; Apoc.i. 6, v. 13, vii. 12) see 
Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464; Bingham, xiv. 2. 1; Hooker, Zecl. Pol. 
v. 42. 7. Glory is given to God “through Christ” in three (Rom. 
xvi. 27; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Jude 25; so also in Clem. Rom. lviii.). In 
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later times this became an Arian watchword ; see Basil, de S. S. i. 3 ; 
Socrates, i. 21 ; Theodoret, ii. 23. 

Séor.yv 4 S68. The collocation of the words is rightly considered 
by Hofmann and von Soden to show that the doxology is addressed 
to Christ, as are those in 2 Tim. iv. 18; 2 Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. i. 6. 
It is hardly to be supposed that any serious writer would lay himself 
open to misunderstanding on so grave a point, when by merely 
throwing back the words ova *Inood Xpicrod he could have prevented 
all possibility of mistake. The same remark will apply to Heb. xiii. 
20, 21. The Christian doxologies, except that in 2 Pet. iii. 18 (for 
the Jewish form see i. 3), end with Amen. Our Lord used this 
word, ina manner peculiar to Himself, to affirm His own utterances, 
not those of another person; and this usage was adopted by the 
Church. See Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 185. Dr. Chase says that 
the addition of Amen marks the formula as liturgical, Ze Lord’s 
Prayer in the Early Church, p. 170. 

12. ph fevileoOe . . . as §Févou Gpiv oupBatvorvtos. “Be not 
amazed by the fiery trial in your midst, since it is sent to prove 
you, as though some amazing thing were happening to you.” 
IIvpwous is used Apoc. xvili. 9, 18, of the conflagration which 
devours Babylon. Here, however, the allusion is to the fire by 
which gold is tested, and the word is probably taken from Prov. 
XXVIi. 21, doxiwiov dpyvpim Kal ypvo@ tipwors: cf. Ps. xvi. (xvii.) 3, 
éripwoas. Seei. 7 above. What St. Peter desires to bring out is 
not so much the fierceness of the heat and the pain, as the refining 
power of fire. ‘‘Trial by fire” would perhaps be a better transla- 
tion than “fiery trial.” On evileoOou see iv. 4. The participle 
ywopévy without article is adverbial. 

18. xaipete. Even now the Christian may rejoice in the thought 
that he is a partaker in the sufferings of his Master; but déyaAAtaots, 
exultation, rapture, is reserved for the Revelation. Compare i. 6-9. 
“Partake in suffering” is a phrase which seems to imply that the 
Christian not only suffers like Christ, but that his sufferings produce 
in their degree the same result as Christ’s. The same thought, as 
von Soden points out, is involved in the section iil. 17—iv. 6. 

14, ci dvedilerbe év dvdpatt Xprotod paxdpio. “If ye are re- 
proached in (in the matter of, for, or, possibly, by) the Name of 
Christ, blessed are ye.” There is a striking resemblance here to 
Matt. v. 11, 12, paxdpiol eore Orav dveidicwor tpuas Kat dudéwor, Kat 
eltwot Tav rovypov Ka? tydv Wevddmevor evecev euod. KXatpere Kat 
dyadiaobe. For paxdpior see note on iii. 14. This is the only 
passage in the New Testament where d6voua Xpiorod occurs. Else- 
where we find évoua Kupiov, *Incod, *Incotd Xpicrod, rod Kupiov Incod 
Xpirrod, Tod Kypiov *Incod, Tod Kupiov yuadv Inood Xpucrod. St. Peter 
constantly uses ‘‘Christ” alone; but there is a special reason for 
his doing so here, where he is leading up to “‘Chnistian.” Suffering 
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for the Name is a common phrase, cf. Matt. xix. 29; Acts v. 41, 
ix. 16, xxi. 13. The most serious and pressing form of suffering as 
yet is reproach, not imprisonment or death, cf. ii. 12. 

Stu 76 THs Bdéys . . . dvatatetar. ‘Because the Spirit of glory 
and of God resteth upon you.” The phrase is from Is. xi. 2, cat 
évaraverat er advtov mvevpa Tov Meod. The article is repeated with 
great emphasis, “the Spirit of glory, yes, the Spirit of God.” He 
is the Spirit who enables us to glorify God through suffering. He 
rests upon the Christian as the Shechinah rested on the tabernacle, 
and brings a foretaste (cf. xapd@ dedogacpévy, i. 8) of that glory which 
is fully given at the Revelation. The Spirit of glory is a spirit of 
power ; through this power the conduct of the Christian puts his 
adversaries to shame (iii. 16), and his words are unanswerable. 
Adéa is here selected as the attribute of the Spirit, because of the 
preceding dvediZeoGe: the Spirit turns reproach into glory. St. 
Peter cannot mean “ the temper of glory and of God”; see note on 
iii. 4. Here, as elsewhere, by Spirit he means spiritual being or ghost. 
How he would, if challenged on the point, have distinguished the 
Ghost (i. 2), the Ghost of Christ (i. 11), the Ghost of God, is not 
easy to say, but we must allow the chain of later belief its due 
weight. 

15. ds oveds, } Kdéwrys,  KakoTroLWds, 7 Bs dddoTPLOETICKOTIOS. 
“As a murderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, or as meddling with 
things forbidden.” Idcyev is simply “to suffer”; the verb does 
not define the nature of the suffering, nor the manner, whether by 
legal process or otherwise, in which it is inflicted. oveds, a 
murderer, in the ordinary sense of the word. We are not to dis- 
cern here an allusion to the charges of child-slaying and canni- 
balism brought against Christians at a later date. A Christian 
might quite well be guilty of murder. The times were wild, and 
conversions must often have been imperfect. According to 
Apollonius, one Alexander, a Montanist, was condemned for 
brigandage (Eus. #. £. v. 18. 9). Clement of Alexandria tells of 
a favourite disciple of St. John who became captain of a band of 
robbers; Ayorapxos jv Biadraros, puapovitaros, yaderdraros, 
Q. D. S. 42. There were men in the Apostolic Church who had 
been xAérrat, and were still in danger of falling back into evil ways, 
see I Cor. vi. 10; Eph. iv. 28. For xaxozrows see note on li. 12. 

dAXoTpioerickoros is a word not found elsewhere, and probably 
coined by St. Peter. How easily it could be formed is shown by 
the passage quoted by Zahn from Epictetus, iil. 22. 97, ob yap Ta 
GAXOtpia ToAUTpaypovel (6 KuVLKdS), Otay Td avOpdmwa émicxorn. The 
exact meaning is not certain, but, as the compound must signify 
“one who busies himself about 7a dAAdrpia,” we can classify and 
compare the different senses which are possible. 

1, éAAdrptos may mean “that which belongs to another,” and 
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has been supposed to refer (a) to other people’s money,—hence 
the Vulgate has alienorum appetitor ; Calvin and Beza, alent cupidus, 
But éicxoros can hardly mean “one who covets,”—(4) to other, 
people’s affairs generally. Thus in Tertullian, Scorpéace, 12, the 
old Latin version has alveni speculator; A.V. “a busybody”; R.V. 
‘Ca meddler in other men’s matters.” In this way we get a tenable 
sense for éricxovos, but meddlesomeness seems a trivial offence to 
be ranked in such a list as that given here. Yet roAurpaypootvy 
was regarded as a high social misdemeanour, and a Christian might 
give great offence by ill-timed protests against common social 
customs, such as the use of garlands, or of “meat offered to idols” 
at dinner parties. The word might even be so understood as to 
convey a reproof of all needless defiance of paganism, such as that 
of the Christian who would strike with his stick the statue of a god 
in the open market-place ; see Origen, contra Celsum, vii. 36, 62, 
Vili. 35, 38, 39, 41; Minucius Felix, 8; Tert. de /do/. 11; ad 
uxorem, ii. 5 ; Prudentius, repi ore. iii. 130. The Church always 
discouraged these extravagances of zeal. 

2. ddAdtpios may also mean that which is “ foreign to a man’s 
character,” and from this point of view, again, two different explana- 
tions are possible. (a) The Christian may here be warned against 
conduct which “does not befit him as a citizen.” °“AAXorpiompayetv 
(see Liddell and Scott) was used like roAvmpaypovety in a political 
sense (=ouas res moliri). It is just possible that St. Peter is here 
admonishing his readers against sedition, and repeating in another 
form the advice given above, ii. 13. 

Under this head will fall the explanation given by Professor 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 293 note, 348 note), 
who thinks “that the word refers to the charge of tampering with 
family relationships, causing disunion and discord, rousing discon- 
tent and disobedience, and so on.” 

(2) But it seems best to understand dAAdézpuos as referring to 
things ‘‘which do not befit a Christian.” The word is constantly 
used in the LXX. for ‘‘outlandish,” “ unlawful,” “heathen,” thus 
we have @eot dAAsdrpiot frequently ; wip aAdAdrpiov, Lev. x. 1; Num. 
ili. 4.3 eO€opara adAdtpia, Sir. xl. 29; cf. Justin, Z7ypho, 30, & eorw 
dAACTpia THS OcooeBcias Tod @cod. There were many trades which 
the heathen themselves regarded as disgraceful, those of the /anzsta, 
the /eno, the histrio, and so on. Almost all trades were intimately 
allied with heathenism ; every object might be adorned with images 
of gods (Tert. de dol. 3). A Christian might even be a mathe- 
maticus (‘Tert. de Zdol. 9): indeed there were innumerable ways in 
which he might be drawn into the gravest inconsistencies, and 
many so-called Christians lived half-heathen lives, as we learn 
from Hermas and Tertullian. Such conformity to heathen customs 
would bring upon the Christian the charge of hypocrisy or cowardice, 
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and this charge carries with it penalties which the pagans would 
take delight in making as severe as possible. 

It will be observed that the meanings given under (2) are not 
mutually exclusive and may possibly all be right. The repetition 
of ws before dAAorpioericxoros seems to show that St. Peter is not 
adding another offence, but summing up all possible offences in a 
comprehensive ef cetera. ‘“‘ Neither as murderer, nor thief, nor evil- 
doer generally, nor, in a word, as a bad Christian.” The movement 
of thought is from particular to general, from special crimes to all 
lawlessness and immorality,and from this again to all actions for- 
bidden by the still wider rule of the faith. 

16. ci 5é ds Xpiotvavds. ‘‘ But if he suffers as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed.” W& has xpyortiavds, B xpeurriavds. Possibly 
we might translate ‘‘as a Christzte,” or “as a Chrestian,” for it may 
be that St. Peter uses the word here as a nickname given to the 
“brethren” by Gentile scorn. If it had been in common use 
among the members of the Church, St. Paul could hardly have 
avoided some reference to the fact in 1 Cor. i. 13. The name 
Christian was first given to the brethren at Antioch (Acts xi. 26), 
probably at the time when St. Luke notices its emergence, during 
the year which St. Paul spent in that city (about aD. 43). A 
Gentile Church had been formed there by Barnabas and Paul; this 
new development would excite attention, and the word was coined 
probably by the Gentile Antiochenes who were notorious for their 
factions, biting tongues, and ingenuity in framing party epithets. 
The Jewish nickname for the disciples of Christ was Nawpatou 
(Acts xxiv. 5). The word Christian is of Latin formation; it is 
made upon the analogy of many party names which appeared 
during the civil wars, Sullani, Mariani, Caesariani, Pompeiani, and 
so on. But this Roman fashion had been caught up by the 
Greeks ; thus in the Gospels we find ‘Hpwd:avoi. St. Luke’s words, 
“the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch,” imply that 
the name rapidly became current, and it was used by Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi. 28). By A.D. 64 it was in the mouth of the populace in 
Rome (Tac. Aun. xv. 44; Suet. Vero, 16), and possibly it is to be 
found among some mutilated and obscure words scribbled on a 
wall in Pompeii before A.D. 79 (a facsimile of them will be found 
in Aubé, Histoire de l Eglise, i. p- 417). By the time of Ignatius 
it had been completely accepted by the Church (Eph. xi. 2; 
Rom. iii.; Polycarp, vii.). Either it had lost its original reproach, 
as has been the case with many other nicknames, such as Whig 
and Tory, or it was embraced for the very reason that it had not 
lost it. 

The true original form of the nickname is doubtful. Professor 
Blass, following the authority of the Sinaitic MS. (which gives the 
same spelling in both passages of Acts and here), thinks that it 
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/ was Chrestianus. Chrestus (Good) was a proper name familiar to 
Gentile ears (it is found thirteen times in the Corpus Inscripiionum 
Atticarum, and in Suetonius, Claudius, 25, we find ‘“impulsore 
Chresto”), while Christus was an unknown word. Chrestianus was 
certainly in common use among the Gentiles (Justin, Apol. 1. 55; 
Tert. Aol. 3), but Tertullian implies that this form was not 
universal. Lactantius(Z D. i. 4) ascribes it to ignorance, but this 
does not touch the point. It is very possible that Professor Blass is 
right ; at the same time it should be observed that the difference of 
sound between Xpuoriavds, Xpyoriavds, and Xpeoriavds (the reading, 
of B) would be imperceptible, and that the two latter spellings may 
be merely instances of Etacism. ‘Theories have been built upon 
this interesting word affecting both the date of 1 Peter and the 
historical character of Acts. It has been found possible to main- 
tain that the term “ Christian” originated in Rome not before the 
time of Trajan. The reader will find the literature on the subject 
given in the article on Christian in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 

pr aicxuvéoOw. If St. Peter had been preparing his readers for 
martyrdom he must have used much stronger language; cf. Heb. 
x. 38, 39, Xl. 35-37, xi. 4. The sufferings which a Christian 
may have to undergo do not, as a rule, extend beyond reproach 
and insult (évediZeoOar), or cause any worse trial than false shame 
and moral cowardice, which, though grave sins, do not need to be 
dwelt upon. 

Sofatérw dé tov Ocdv év TH dvdpate toUTw. “ But let him glorify 
God in this name (the name of Christian).” K LP, other later MSS., 
and Theophylact have év r@ péper tovrw (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 10, 1x. 3). 
Hence A.V. and some commentators translate “on this behalf.” 
But the true reading is no doubt d6vémart, and dvoya can only be 
rendered “name.” In Mark ix. 41 the R.V. translates ev dvéyare 
drt Xpicrod éore, “ because ye are Christ’s,” but the A.V. correctly 
has “in my name because ye belong to Christ.” There is no other 
passage in the New Testament where d6voua can mean “ reason” or 
“account,” nor does the word appear to possess this sense in 
Greek. In Latin Loc nomine (a phrase derived from the names or 
headings in a ledger) sometimes means “on this account”; but we 
must not confuse the idioms of the two languages without authority. 

dofalérw is in strong antithesis to aicxyvvécbw as dd€a to dveidos 
just above. It is for this purpose that the Spirit of glory rests upon 
the Christian. For the union of glory and suffering cf. i. 11. 

17. dt. 6 kaipés. “For it is the time appointed for the judg- 
ment to begin with the household of God.” It is best to supply 
simply éoré: after the neuter verb the article may be used with a 
definite predicate, cf. Matt. xxvi. 63, ef od ef 6 Xpiords, 6 vids Tod 
@cot, and Mark xiii. 33, od« oldare yap mote 6 Katpds éorw. Kpipa 
is used here in the sense of «pious, cf. Acts xxiv. 25; Heb. vi. 2; 
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Apoc. xx. 4. Verbals in -wa and -ovs not infrequently interchange 
meanings, for instance dys and dpaua. The ofkos @eod is not quite 
the same as the olkos mvevyartixds of ii. 5. What St. Peter means 
here is the household or family, Christians considered not as living 
stones, but as stewards, ministers, servants. But why does he say 
that judgment begins with or from the household of God? 
Perhaps he is thinking of the parable of the Pounds (Luke xix.), 
where, after the good and bad servants have been dealt with, 
sentence is pronounced upon “the enemies.” ‘There is no 
apparent reference to a First and Second Resurrection (1 Thess. 
iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 23; Apoc. xx. 4,5). Alford finds a reference 
to Jer. xxv. 15 sqq.; Zeph. i. i, and other passages where the 
prophet sees the day of the Lord coming first to Jerusalem, and 
then passing on in a widening circle to the whole earth. But none 
of these passages expresses distinctly the idea that the chosen people 
will be judged first and the heathen afterwards. The meaning 
appears to be that the sufferings of the Christians are the actual 
beginning of the final judgment ; so Bengel says, ‘‘ Unum idemque 
est iudicium a tempore euangelii per apostolos praedicati usque ad 
iudicium extremum.” Thus the dre with which the verse begins 
seems to introduce a second reason for steadfastness. The first lies 
in dofaférw: the second is that this zv¥pwous is the immediate pre- 
liminary to salvation or deliverance. Hence they may commit 
their souls to God in unshaken confidence. Thus the words of 
menace are parenthetical and secondary. Kiihl thinks that the 
amevOodvres, here and in ii. 8, are the Jews whom the apostle judges 
more severely than the heathen, supposing that ii. 11, 12, iii. 
14-16 refer especially to the latter. But we have a similar flash 
of denunciation in ot droddcover doyov, iv. 5, which certainly is 
pointed at the heathen. 

18. et 6 Stkatos. See iil. 12,14. To St. Peter as to Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 6. 47, Sikatos Sixaiov Ka8d Sixavds éorw ov 
diapéper. Christian righteousness “exceeds” that of Jews (Matt. 
v. 20), but is essentially of the same character. The righteous is 
“hardly saved” because he “ comes out of much tribulation,” Apoc. 
vii. 14. If they have been safely led through this ordeal the final 
judgment brings not dread but dyadAlfacis (iv. 13). The words are 
from the LXX. version of Prov. xi. 31. The Hebrew original is, 
“Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth: how 
much more the wicked and the sinner.” 

19. dote kat. The words pick up the thread otf consolation, 
which has been tangled for a moment by the sudden thought of the 
sinners and their doom. There is some question whether the kat 
should be taken with of rdécyovres or with waparibécbwoav, but the 
latter course seems the better. Translate, ‘“‘ Wherefore also let them 
that suffer commit.” The imperative introduces a new injunction. 
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Let them not only glorify, but also trust God. For xara 76 0é\ypa 
Tod @cod, cf. iii. 17. Lior xriory, “to a faithful Creator,” may be a 
reminiscence of the prayer of Jonathan in 2 Macc. i. 24, which 
begins, Kupre, Kvpue 6 Ocos, 0 wavtwv Ktiorys. The epithet ruords is 
selected, because of the trust implied in zapariécOwoay, the title 
Creator, because it involves power which is able, and love which is 
willing to guard His creatures. That St. Peter, speaking to 
Christians, should have here given this name to God, instead of 
Father or Saviour, shows in a striking way how deeply the Old 
Testament affected his thoughts. The word xriorys does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament, but is used of God, not only by 
Philo, de Somn. 1. 16 (i. 634), but by Clement of Rome, xix. 2; 
Aristides, Agology, xv., xvil.; and Clement of Alexandria, Dindorf, 
vol. ili. p. 507.. The love of God displayed in creation is used by 
St. Paul as an argument in addresses to heathen, Acts xiv. 15, 
xvii. 25 ; cf. also Rom. i. 20; but the nearest parallel to St. Peter’s 
phrase will be found in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vi. 26 sqq. 

tapatiécQwoay. ‘Let them commit their souls,” or rather 
“deposit them in safe keeping.” Cf. Ps. xxx. (xxxi.) 5, «is yelods oou 
mapaOyoopat 76 mvedud pou: Luke xxiii. 46. TapariHeoGau is used in 
the classics of giving one’s money into the safe keeping of a friend. 
In days when there were no banks this was constantly done by 
people going on a long journey, and such a deposit (rapa6yxn, 
mapakaTa@ykn) was regarded as entailing a peculiarly sacred obliga- 
tion, which none could violate or think of violating without the 
deepest guilt. See the story of Glaucus, son of Epicydes, Herod. 
vi. 86. The use of the verb is illustrated by Acts xiv. 23, rapéOevro 
adrovs TO Kupiw eis ov memirredceicoy : XX. 32, Tapariepar tuas TO 
@Ocd: 1 Tim. i. 18, ravrny tiv wapayyeAiav wapariPewai cor: 2 Tim. 
il. 2, ratra rapdOov mucrois dvOpwémois: in the last passage the de- 
positaries are to be muorot, “trusty,” and probably in the first eis 
dv Temoredvkecav is “on whom they had trusted.” The noun 
mapabyxy is found 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 12, 143 in all these 
places zapaxata6yxn occurs as a variant. 

év dyaforole. Well-doing, diligent obedience in the midst of 
suffering is the sign of trust. St. Peter does not seem to be 
thinking of Quietism, but his words form a barrier against that form 
of error. 

V..1. mpeoBurépous obv év Gyiv wapaxadd. ‘The presbyters 
therefore among you I exhort.” The reading here given is that of 
AB, which is followed by the great textual critics; K LP and 
other authorities omit ody: 8 has mpeoBurépous oby rods ey suiv: 
K LP, the bulk of the later MSS., the Vulgate, Coptic, and Syriac, 
and some Fathers have rpeoBurépous rods ev tuiv. It seems highly 
doubtful whether we should read otv, or rods, or ody Tovs. Odv 
introduces some special applications of the general exhortation just 
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given. The omission of the article appears to have no significance. 
If it is to be insisted upon, the translation will be “I exhort 
presbyters,” “such as are presbyters.” It has been so pressed as to 
give the meaning “ presbyters, if there are any”; and so to imply a 
doubt in St. Peter’s mind whether these officials existed in all the 
Churches addressed; but this, as von Soden points out, is im- 
possible in view of iii. 1, where yvvatkes cannot mean “ wives, if 
there are any.” It seems evident from the words which follow that 
these personages possessed considerable authority, and were in the 
proper sense of the word officials. Age is still a general qualifica- 
tion for the office ; the original sense of elder is not quite extinct. 
But zpeoBurepos is distinctly used not only as an official designation, 
but as a personal title (here and in 2 and 3 John), and it is better to 
mark this fact by translating it presbyter or priest, just as it is 
better to render éxicxoros by bishop in Philippians or the Pastoral 
Epistles, but by overseer in Acts and 1 Peter. 

We read of presbyters at Jerusalem, Acts xi. 30; they were 
ordained xar éxxAyotav by Paul and Barnabas on the First Mission 
Journey, Acts xiv. 23; and they existed at Ephesus, Acts xx. 17, 
Presbyters receive the money brought from Antioch to Jerusalem 
by Barnabas and Saul, Acts xi. 30; apostles, presbyters, and 
brethren form the Council of Jerusalem, Acts xv. 23; the 
presbyters form so important a part of the Council that the Decree 
was attributed to apostles and presbyters alone, Acts xvi. 4. 
Presbyters of Ephesus were summoned to Miletus by St. Paul as 
representatives of their Church, Acts xx. 17; they knew the 
apostle’s doctrine, zééd. 21; were his natural defenders, zd7d. 26, 
34; had been made “ overseers” over the flock by the Holy Ghost 
to “shepherd ” the Church, zdzd. 28 ; with a special view to keeping 
out erroneous doctrines; the “shepherd” is to resist the “ wolf,” 
tbid. 29. 

In these passages the presbyter appears as treasurer, member of 
the Church parliament, ambassador, shepherd ; as teacher, as exer- 
cising some kind of authority in faith and discipline, as deriving 
his power from the Holy Ghost, as ordained (xeporovety) by the 
apostles; and we gather also that there were as a rule many 
presbyters in each Church. 

On the other hand, in the Gentile Church of Antioch, about the 
year 45 A.D., prophets and teachers (it has been supposed on the 
insufficient ground of the repeated re that Barnabas, Symeon, and 
Lucius belong to the former class, Manaen and Saul to the latter) 
minister (Aerovpyoter) to the Lord, and receive a special mandate 
from the Holy Ghost to set apart (épopiZew) Barnabas and Saul for 
mission work, Acts xiii. 1-3. But neither this passage (see Intro- 
duction, p. 44) nor Acts xv. 32 forms an exception to the statement 
that in Acts the prophet is one who sees visions, utters predictions, 
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or delivers to the Church special revealed and occasional mandates, 

and whose province is entirely distinct from that of the presbyter. 
: In James, 1 Peter, the Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
the presbyter appears to hold the same position as in Acts. In 
James he is called in by the sick that he may pray over them and 
anoint them, v. 14; in the Apocalypse four and twenty presbyters 
sit round the throne, as in later times we find them sitting in a 
semicircle round the altar. In the Pauline Epistles the presbyter 
is not mentioned except in 1 Timothy and Titus, when he is 
identified with the bishop, and teaching is one of his functions, 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i.9. The bishop appears also with the deacon 
in the address of Philippians, but the presbyter is not mentioned in 
that Epistle. 

IIpecBvrepos is a familiar official designation among the Jews, 
and denotes a member of the local BovAy or cvvedpiov which ad- 
ministered the local affairs of towns or villages, and acted in 
particular as a judicial body (Deut. xix. 12; Judg. vill. 14; Matt. 
x. 17). Such local courts existed throughout the country of the 
Jews, and consisted usually of at least seven elders with two 
Levites to act as officers. Some of the seven were priests (Schiirer, 
Jewish People in Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. ii. 1, p. 150 sqq.). 
Smaller ovvédpia were subordinate to larger, and after the Greek 
period (it is doubtful to what extent before) all were subject to the 
great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, which consisted of seventy-one 
members, elected by co-optation, and admitted to office by the 
laying on of hands. The designation elder belonged in a general 
way to every member (1 Macc. vii. 33) as one of the yepovota 
(2 Macc. i. ro), but a distinction is made between dpyepets, 
ypapparets, and mpecBvrepor (Gospels and Acts passim). Those who 
were neither members of the high priest’s family nor professional 
lawyers were simply elders, under which name both priests and 
laymen might be included (Schiirer, ii. 1. 165 sqq.). 

The Elders of the local Sanhedrin were also elders of the 
synagogue (Schiirer, ii. 2. 58). As such they had exclusive direction 
of all religious matters, and possessed the power of excommunica- 
tion. But they did not in their official capacity take any part in 
public worship. In the synagogue no special officer was appointed 
to preach, pray, or read the Scriptures. The lessons were fixed, and 
the prayers were written, but any member of the congregation might 
officiate with the permission of the dpyiovvdywyos, who as a rule 
was an elder. 

Schirer notices (ii. 2. 249) that in inscriptions belonging to the 
Diaspora, though we find yepovoudpyys and dpxwy used as personal 
titles, mpeoBvrepos is never so employed. For pagan usage, see 
Deissmann, s.v. 

The designation elder or presbyter, which, unless Acts is a 
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romance, is certainly many years older than bishop, is generally 
supposed with sufficient reason to have passed over from the 
synagogue to the Church. It does not follow that the offices were 
identical in the Church and in the synagogue. Indeed the passages 
cited above show that the Christian presbyter was not only an 
administrative, but also a spiritual officer. The circumstances of 
the Church would make this change inevitable. The new congrega- 
tions would require to be instructed not only in the gospel, but in 
the whole Bible, and this duty would need to be assigned to morot 
avOpwro.. Further, instruction was the preliminary to baptism, 
that is to say, to admission into the community; here there was a 
most important difference between synagogue and church, and 
none but a highly trusted person could be allowed to confer the 
Christian franchise. We are not directly informed whether the 
presbyter actually officiated in public worship. Since the publica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles in 1883, there has been 
a tendency to suppose that this was the function of the prophet. 
But, on the other hand, it may be urged (a) that this cannot be 
gathered from the New Testament itself ; (4) that the term prophet 
is limited to one ‘‘who has a revelation ” (1 Cor. xiv. 30); (¢) that 
the condition of the Church of Corinth was quite abnormal; (d@) that 
prophetesses, who were common, could not have led the service 
even in a Pauline church; (e) that even in the Doctrine the function 
of the prophet is confined to prophecy and to extemporary inspired 
outbursts of thanksgiving at the Eucharist ; (/) that the Doctrine 
is probably not older than the fourth century, and that its character 
is exceedingly doubtful; (g) that in the majority of churches it is 
dubious whether there were any prophets at all. In the Apocalypse 
(v. 8, 9) the presbyters offer to the Lamb the prayers of saints and 
sing the new song. ‘This passage is strongly in favour of the tradi- 
tional view, and 1 Peter may be held to make in the same direction. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the Pauline Epistles (exclud- 
ing the Pastorals) are extraordinarily silent about the presbyter. 
Not only is the name not used, but there is hardly a trace of the 
existence of the authority under this or any other title; and from 
this fact and from the use of bishop in Philippians it might be 
inferred that the Churches of Macedonia and Achaia had, at any 
rate at first, an organisation unlike that of other communities. 
From the Pastoral Epistles, Clement of Rome, and Polycarp, 
bishop and presbyter appear to have been used for a time as 
alternative names for the same personage. We might suppose 
that, towards the end of his ministry, St. Paul brought his special 
adherents into line with the rest of the Church, and that the fusion 
of the two titles was a consequence of this reunion. It is worth 
notice that the peculiar Isaianic nomenclature of the Epistle to the 
Philippians had a long life. There were, in the time of Constantine, 
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Novatians and Montanists who had bishops and deacons, but 
apparently no presbyters (Sozomen, vii. 19). The same usage was 
to be found in Arabia and Cyprus, and existed also in the Churches 
for which the Doctrine was compiled. It would be vain, in the 
absence of definite information, to ask whether these communities 
were survivors of a distinct Pauline Church, whether they had 
attempted at a later date to revive the Pauline organisation, or 
whether, owing to the smallness of their settlements and from reasons 
of convenience, they had simply allowed the presbyterate to drop. 

There has been much discussion on these topics, and many 
different opinions are held. The reader may consult Lightfoot’s 
Excursus in his edition of Pxzlippians; Hatch, Bampton Lectures ; 
Gore, Christian Ministry; the editions of the Dzdache, especially 
that of Harnack; the articles of Dr. Sanday, Dr. Harnack, and 
others in vols. v. and vi. of the third series of the Zxfosztor; Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin’s articles on Sishop and Church Government in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible; Hort, Christian Ecclesia. 

6 gauympecButepos. Not a fellow-presbyter, but ¢he fellow- 
presbyter whom you know so well. For the word ovympeoBirepos 
(not found elsewhere in the New Testament) see Eus. H. Z£. v. 
16. 5, vil. 5. 6, 11. 3. 20; Chrys. Hom. i. in Ep. Phil. 1 (xi. 194 B), 
dbev Kat viv wodAot “cuumperButépw” erioxoror ypadovor Kat 
“guvdiaxdvy.” The first title which St. Peter gives himself involves | 
a claim to their affection ; the second, to their reverence. 

pdptus. The term is best taken here of “an eye-witness,” as 
in Acts i. 8, 22, il. 32, lil. 15, Vv. 32, X. 39, 41. In this sense pdprus 
is practically equivalent to dadcroXos. St. Paul claims the title for 
himself as given by revelation, Acts xxii. 15, éon pdprus aittd mpds 
mdvtas avOpwrovs av éwpaxas Kal HKovoas. His vision had made 
him an eye-witness. When he says in 1 Cor. xv. 15, éuaprupyjcopev 
Kara Tod @cod dru Hyetpev tov Xpiordv, he does not mean merely 
that he had preached the Resurrection, but that he had testified to 
it as a fact of which he was assured by the evidence of his own 
senses. Kuhl and others understand “witness” here to mean no 
more than “preacher,” on the ground that, as St. Peter by the use 
of the word cupmpeorBirepos has just put himself on a level with the 
other presbyters, he cannot intend in his next words to exalt him- 
self above them, but there is no force in this objection; the climax 
is quite natural, and the author calls himself dmécroAos in the 
address. Further, if he meant only “fellow-preacher,” the word 
ovppaprus lay ready to his hand. If Kuhl is right, the three epithets 
are all brotherly: “fellow-presbyter, fellow-preacher, fellow-heir of 
glory.” Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) takes the meaning 
to be that the author is a witness of the sufferings of Christ by 
reason of the sufferings which he had himself endured for the 
Name. Luther and Calvin held this view. But a witness witnesses 
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to truth or fact. A witness of the sufferings of Christ is one who is 
in a position to certify that the sufferings actually occurred. There 
are special and appropriate phrases for those who imitate the 
patience of their Master; they are said to partake in the sufferings 
of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 13), to be conformed to Christ’s death (Phil. 
ill. 10), and soon. In the Apocalypse (ii. 13) wdprvs is used in its 
familiar later sense of one who suffers even unto death for the truth ; 
but it would be extremely difficult to introduce this meaning into 
the phrase pdprus_zév wabyudrwv. Jilicher (Zinleitung in das 
Neue Testament, p. 134) remarks on the word péprvs, that no one 
who had really known Jesus in the flesh could have written an 
Epistle which tells so little about the life of our Lord. The remark 
applies equally to Acts and to the Epistles of James and John. It 
was not the object of any of these writings to add to the knowledge 
given in the Gospels, or to supplement the regular teaching of the 
disciples. Attention has been drawn in preceding notes to the fact 
that our Epistle contains a remarkably large number of allusions to 
the Gospels, which are all the more striking because they are not 
quotations. What looks like one of them is found in the next verse. 
Each such allusion may be disputed, but it is hardly possible that 
all are fallacious. Yet it is a singular fact that the early Christians 
seem to have felt very little curiosity about the details of our Lord’s 
earthly life—His features, tones, gestures, daily habits, and so on. 
The thirst for anecdote and minutiae begins with Papias and the 
Gnostics, who pretended to possess portraits of Jesus drawn by 
Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 6 Kal tis peAAovons aroxadvrrecbar ddEys : 
“The partaker also of the glory that shall be revealed.” The o kai 
seems to mark this as the apostle’s third and highest claim, and as 
something peculiar to himself. Hence it is probably right to see 
here an allusion to a definite promise made to the apostle by our 
Lord ; we may find it either in John xiii. 36, or better in Matt. 
xix. 28, drav xabioy 0 vids Tod dvOpdrov eri Opdvov ddéys atvrod, 
kabioerbe kat dpets éxt dHdexa Opdvovs. In-this case the meaning is 
that he is to share with Christ in His glory. Otherwise we must 
understand “your partner in the glory.” But if this had been St. 
Peter’s meaning he would probably have written cvyxowwv0s. 
With ris pedAAovons droxadvmrecOon Sdéns, cf. iv. 13, é€v TH daoKa- 
ower rhs do€ns airod, and i. 5, 13. St. Peter’s phrase is found 
also Rom. viii. 18; in Gal. iii. 23 we have tiv pédAdNovcay riotw 
droxadvdOjvor. These resemblances are not so striking as might 
at first appear; in the New Testament péAdw is often a mere 
auxiliary (see Blass, p. 204). 

2. modvare Td ev Upiv Tmolpvioy Tod Ocod. ‘Tend the flock of 
God which is among you.” For the metaphor of the Shepherd 
and the sheep, see note on ii. 25. Von Soden remarks that, used 
as it is in 1 Peter, both of the presbyter and of Christ, the idea 
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conveyed is that of pastoral, spiritual, not administrative, duty. 
There is very probably a reference to John xxi. 16; cf. also Acts 
xx. 28. Calvin translated 76 év tyiv “as far as in you lies,” but the 
run of the words is decidedly against this; Bengel and Luther, 
“which depends upon you,” “‘is entrusted to you” ; but this gives év 
a sense which it cannot bear without the addition of xe(uevov. The 
preposition must be local. ‘The flock which is among you” may 
be taken to mean “the flock in your town or village.” The flock 
is God’s, therefore they are to tend it, not because they must, 
(évayxacrds), but with a willing mind (éxovoiws) ; not like hirelings 
for the sake of pay (aicxpoxepdas), but gladly and eagerly (zpovpwus). 
’Extcxorodrres (the word is omitted by 8 B) is equivalent to opai- 
voytes, see note on ii. 25. “Avayxaords gives the idea of a definite 
burden of duty, which men may be inclined to rebel against as 
excessive. After éxovciws 8 A P add xara Ocdv: Westcott and 
Hort omit the words, Tischendorf inserts them. If we keep them 
and translate in the most natural way “willingly like God,” we 
make God the Shepherd. God is the owner of the flock, but there 
can hardly be a doubt that by the Chief Shepherd of ver. 4 Christ 
is meant. Thus we should be brought very near to the inference 
that St. Peter uses @eds and Xpuioros interchangeably; nor need 
i. 3 be taken to forbid this conclusion; see note there. Possibly 
Rom. vill. 27; 2 Cor. vii. 10 might justify us in giving xara a 
looser sense, ‘according to God’s will,” ‘in godly fashion.” Aio-ypo- 
Kepoas implies that the presbyter was in receipt of a stipend; other- 
wise it would have been impossible for him to take the hireling’s 
view. 

3. pnd ds Kataxuptevovtes TOy kAjpwy. “Neither as lording it 
over the lots.” KAmpor (plural), except in the sense of “dice,” is 
not found elsewhere in the Greek Bible. KAjpos in Matt. xxvii. 35 
is a die; in Acts i. 17, 25 (?), an allotment or office allotted by the 
dice ; in Acts vili. 21, a share or portion; so also in Acts xxvi. 18 ; 
in Col. i. 12, eis tiv pepida Tod KAypou Tdv dyiwy év Puri, it is used 
of the lot, inheritance, or estate of the saints (kAypovoyia). In 
secular Greek xAjpos constantly means an estate. In Deut. ix. 29 
the people of Israel is called the xAjjpos of God, His portion or 
estate, distinguished from the portions of other gods. Possibly 
this verse may have been in St. Peter’s mind, for it contains the 
phrase év 77} xetpt cov 7H Kparaug, which is employed just below. 

kAjpo. then must have one of two meanings, “offices” or 
“estates,” and of these the first will not suit the context. The 
presbyters are not to lord it over their lots. or estates, the estates 
are the people committed to them, and the people (to this extent 
we may bring in the passage of Deuteronomy) belong to the estate 
of God. Tév kAypwv is most naturally taken to imply that each of 
these presbyters had a separate cure. Dr, Hatch thought (Bampton 
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Lectures, p. 77) that the office of the presbyter was “ essentially 
collegiate,” and that only at a later time was a presbyter thought 
competent to act alone. But from the first there may have been 
small isolated congregations in which there was but one presbyter. 
In cities particular presbyters may have had charge of a particular 
house church, while for certain purposes all the presbyters met in 
council. In xaraxvupievovres the preposition gives the notion of 
hostility or oppression, but xvpiedw by itself denotes behaviour 
forbidden to a Christian pastor, Luke xxii. 25, 26. Here again 
there may be a reminiscence of the gospel. Discipline in those 
days might be exercised in very rough fashion, especially towards 
converted slaves ; hence St. Paul warns the bishop that he is to be 
“no striker” (1 Tim. ili. 3, cf. Tit. i. 7). Or again, the precise 
sense in which domineering was not unlikely may be found in 
aicxpoxepdas. But the word is wide enough to include every de- 
scription of arrogance or tyranny. Domineering is a personal 
fault, and this again seems more applicable to individuals than to 
colleges. 

témou ywwdopevor. ‘ Becoming, making yourselves, examples.” Yet 
it is doubtful whether ywdpevo. means much more than dévres, cf. 
Matt. x. 16; Luke xx. 33; Johni. 6; Acts v. 24. 

4. pavepwévtos is used of the First Advent of Christ, 1 Pet. 
i. 20; 1 Tim. ili. 16; of the Second, Col. iii. 4; 1 John ii. 28. 
*Apxurotuny is not found elsewhere in the New Testament; cf. 
6 Tony 6 peyas, Heb. xiii. 20, and ii. 25 above. 

Tov dpapdvtivoy Tis Bdéns otépavoy. “Apapdvtivos (here only in 
New Testament) is a derivative not from the adjective (i. 4), but 
from the substantive dudpavros, and means, not “that fadeth 
not away” (A.V., R.V.), but “made of amaranth,” ‘“amaranthine,” 
not “immortal,” but “made of immortelles.” For the “crown” 
cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25, dpfaprov orépavoy: 2 Tim. iv. 8, 6 ris dixacoovvns 
arépavos: Jas. i. 12, Tov otépavoy THs wis, dv ernyyeiAato Tots 
dyaraow airév: Apoc. ii. 10, Tov oréfavov tis Cwhs: iii, 11, Tov 
otépavov cov: iv. 4, orepdvovs xpvoots. Cf. the word Bpafeior, 
1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 14. “ Amaranthine” is most applicable to 
a crown of leaves and flowers. The question has been raised 
whether St. Peter means us to think of a crown of victory, or of a 
festive crown, such as was not uncommonly used by Gentiles, and 
is said to have been used by Jews also, on occasions of rejoicing ; 
but the idea of victory is certainly that which is attached to the 
crown in St. Paul, St. James, and the Apocalypse; and St. Peter 
can hardly have any other meaning. The word “crown” is used 
in the Gospels only of the Crown of Thorns (but Heb. ii. 9 Jesus 
is ddéy Kal TynH eorepavwpevov). But some of the phrases referred 
to above, ‘‘the crown,” “the crown which He promised,” are very 
definite, and may come from some unrecorded saying of our Lord’s. 
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5. Spoiws, vedtepor, Swordynte mpecBurépors. “ Likewise, ye 
younger, submit yourselves to the elder. ‘Opofws (as in iil. 1, 7) 
denotes that there is a similarity in principle, though the details are 
different. The same rule of unselfishness applies both to shepherd 
and to sheep. TlpeaGvrepos has two senses, the official, in which it 
has been employed in the preceding verses, and the non-official or 
natural. St. Paul passes from one of these senses to the other in 
1 Tim. v. 1, 17, ‘ Rebuke not an elder, but exhort him as a father ; 
the younger men as brethren; the elder women as mothers; the 
younger as sisters... . Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour.” But here we have an absolute antithesis 
between zpeoBurepor and vewrepor: and what is inculcated must be 
respect not to office, but to age (so Huther, Keil, Hofmann, Usteri). 
Alford, Kthl, von Soden give rpeoBvrepor the same sense as in ver. 1, 
on the ground that the elder by office was also elder in years. This, 
however, was not universally the case, as we see from the instance 
of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12) ; and, though a certain age was no doubt a 
requisite in the bishop or presbyter, there is no reason to suppose 
that it was such as would distinguish him from the bulk of the 
congregation as older than all of them, or even as older than the 
average. The elder was a man of staid and sober age, but not 
necessarily advanced in years or grey-headed. Indeed, the title 


, was taken by the Church from the synagogue, and among the Jews 


it did not imply actual superiority in age. It is, therefore, hardly 


~possible to take vedrepor as meaning all Christians who are not 


presbyters (as Alford following Bede). Others (Kuhl, Weiss, 
Schott, Brickner) create an antithesis to zpeoBvrepo by taking 
vedrepor to denote some kind of inferior official, in whom is to be 
detected the germ of the later deacon, and find the same sense in 
the vedrepou or veavicxot of Acts v. 6, 10. But in this passage of 
Acts the “young men” are simply those members of the congrega- 
tion who, being best fitted for the purpose by their physical strength, 
would naturally volunteer to carry out the corpses of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

mdvtes 8€ GAAHAoLs Thy Tamevodpootvyy eyKopPdoacbe. “And 
all of you towards one another apparel yourselves with humility.” 
After aAAyjAos K LP and many other MSS. insert iaoracodpevor. 
So A.V.  Beza, Lachmann, Buttmann, Hofmann, Huther place the 
full stop after dAAjAos, so as to bring the dative into connexion 
with trordynre: and no strong reason can be alleged against this 
punctuation, to which R.V. gives a place in the margin. But 
the dative may, without difficulty, be taken with éyxouBdcacbe. 
For this rare verb some few authorities have éyxoAmicacOe or éyKod- 
mocacGe, which the Vulgate renders zmsinuate, “take into your 
bosoms.” “EyxopBodcGa. is derived from KéuBos, which, according 
to the glossaries, means “a knot,” or “anything tied on with a 
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knot.” Hence éyxépBwpa. is used of a garment tied on over others. 
Pollux, Onxomasticon, iv. 18, describes one form of it as tuarididv 7 
Aevkdv TH Tov dotrAwy efwpuid. mpockeipevov, a little white garment, 
which slaves wore over their e€wu/s: and from Longus, Pastoralia, 
ii. 60, we learn that it was of such a nature that a shepherd, who - 
wanted to run his fastest, would cast it off. The eSopis was a 
sleeveless tunic, and from the definition which Suidas gives of 
KouBos—6 KopBos tov dvo xetpidiov, drav tis Syon emt tov tov 
tpadxnAov—we may infer that this form of éyxéuBwpa was a pair 
of sleeves, which were fastened and held in place by a knot behind 
the neck. But «duos might also mean the knot of a girdle; hence 
kouPorvrys, according to Hesychius, is synonymous with Badavruo- 
romos, “a cutpurse,” purses being carried on the girdle. In another 
place, s.v. koocvuBy, Hesychius uses éyxéuBwua as equivalent to 
weptlopa Aiyvrrov, a kind of apron such as that used by black- 
smiths. It would seem that any article of dress, that was attached 
by laces, might be called éyxéuBwua. The verb was used by 
Epicharmus (Fragment 4 in Ahrens, de dialecto Dorica, p. 435). 
The words of the fragment are et ye wey ore kexduBwrar Kadds: but 
Ahrens notes on the authority of Photius, Zfzs¢. 156, that the right 
reading is éyxexduBwra. The meaning is, “If, indeed, because she 
is bravely apparelled.” Hesychius makes xouSécacGo equivalent 
to orodicacPa, and éykexduBwrat to évetAynra, as if they were used 
of putting on garments of a certain amplitude and dignity. ‘This is 
probably St. Peter’s meaning. Humility, like “a meek and quiet 
spirit,” is an ornament of price, a beautiful robe. The R.V. has 
“‘sird yourselves with humility,” as if the metaphor were derived 
from tying an apron round the waist, so as to be ready for service 
(cf. John xiii. 4). But, upon the whole, the facts given above 
appear to make against this rendering. See Suicer, s.v. "EyxopBdopat. 
dt 6 Oeds ... xdpu. Prov. ill. 34, Kupuos trepndavos avr 
TacoeTal, Tamewvois O€ Oidwor xépw. The same quotation is found 
also in Jas. iv. 6, with the same substitution of 6 @edés for Kupuos. 
See iv. 8 above. The passage in the Epistle of St. James offers 
other resemblances to this part of 1 Peter, trordyyre 76 Oecd, avzi- 
aTnTe TH StaBdAw, tYwoe buds. There is probably a connexion 
between the two passages, and there are some apparent reasons 
why we should assign the priority to St. Peter: (1) in James the 
mention of humility is sudden and unexpected ; (2) though he gives 
the quotation from Prov. iil. 34 in the same shape as St. Peter, he 
writes, in ver. 10, tamewoOnre evariov tod Kvuplov, as if he were 
aware that 6 @edés was not quite correct: we may infer perhaps that 
he had somewhere seen the quotation in its altered shape; (3) the 
mention of the devil in 1 Peter is not only more natural but 
more original; (4) in ver. 8, St. James has dyvicaure xapdias, which 
may be suggested by ras Wuxyds tuov qyvixdres of t Pet. i. 22: 
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if this is so, St. James is combining different parts of the Petrine 
Epistle. 

6. 63d Thy Kpatardv xeipa. BK LP read xefpav. On this 
vulgar form see Westcott and Hort, Jutroduction, p. 157; Blass, 
p. 26. “The mighty hand of God” is generally connected in the 
Old Testament with the deliverance from Egypt, Ex. il. 19; Deut. 
ili. 24, iv. 34, ix. 29; Dan. ix. 15; or deliverance generally, 2 Chron. 
vi. 32, but in Ezek. xx. 34 the phrase is used, as here, to denote 
the dread power of the great Judge. 

év kaipo. “In the due or appointed time.” AP, many curs- 
ives, and some versions add émoxomys (from il. 12). Compare 
Matt. xxiv. 45, rod duddvat adrois tiv tpopyv év Kotpd: and, for the 
exaltation of the humble, Luke xiv. 11. 

7. émuppipartes. Ps. liv. (lv.) 23, émlppupov eri Kupiov tiv 
pépiuvay wov, Kat adrds oe Siafpave. The pépysva is here the alarm 
of the persecuted Christian. God will care for him; see Luke xxi. 18. 

8. mate, ypnyopyoate. The Christian may cast the whole 
burden of his anxiety upon God, yet is not thereby absolved from 
the duty of vigilance ; cf. iv. 19 above. For vyware see i. 13, iv. 7. 
He is to be sober and wakeful, because his enemy is always at 
hand: a train of thought which brings us very close to Matt. xxiv. 
42, 43, 49. Much the same combination of words is found 
1 Thess. v. 6, but in a different connexion; there the Christian is 
enjoined to watch and be sober, because he is a child of the day. 

6 dvtidikos .. . Twa katametv. A has tiva xaramiy, “seeking 
whom he may devour”: B has xaramvety without twa, “seeking to 
devour” ; 8 K L P twa xaramcety, “seeking some one to devour” (L P 
wrongly accentuate riva). °“Avriducos is an adversary in a lawsuit. 
Aw Boros (almost a personal name, and therefore without article), 
“the slanderer,” is a Greek rendering of the Hebrew Satan. ‘’Opv- 
duevos is probably taken from Ps. xxi. (xxil.) 14, ds A€wy 6 dprdluv 
kal @pudpuevos: Tepiraret, probably from Job i. 7, wepueAOov tiv yav 
kat éumepiraryocas tiv vm ovpavov mapeyu. The imagery of the 
sentence is mixed, derived partly from the prowling lion of the 
Psalm, partly from the Accuser of Job, who walks up and down 
the earth to spy out the weakness of God’s servants. Satan’s 
“slander” is that Job ‘doth not fear God for nought,” and God 
allows him to test the truth of this charge by trying Job, first with 
loss of property and children, afterwards with personal suffering. 
So here the Devil is the author of persecution. Compare the 
Epistle from the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum, Eus. & Z. 
Vv. I. 5, eveoxynwev 6 dvtixeiuevos. In the same epistle, v. 2. 6, those 
who denied the faith are said to have been swallowed by the Beast, 
iva dmromvixGels 5 Oyp, ods mpdrepov weTO KatamreruKévat, CovTas 
egeuéon. It seems clear that the writers had this passage of 1 Peter 
in view. Throughout his Epistle, St. Peter seems by “suffering” 
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to mean the adventitious pain of deliberate persecution. This was 
Kata TO OdAnpwa Tov Oeod (iv. 19), but possibly in the same sense as 
Job’s trials, as permitted but not exactly purposed by God. The 
natural tendency of righteousness is to produce “good days” 
(iii. 10); any other result seems to be regarded as surprising and 
occasional. It will be observed that St. Peter does not use kdojtos 
as the name of a hostile, irreligious power. Here, again, we may 
perhaps detect the Hebraistic cast of the apostle’s mind. 

9. otepeot TH wiote.. In its proper physical sense orepeds means 
hard or solid. The-word-occurs 2 Tim. il. 19, orepeds Geuédtos, a 
solid foundation ; Heb. v. t2, 14, oreped. rpody, solid food, opposed 
to liquid milk: the verb orepeody in Acts iii. 7, 16, is to make solid 
or strong; the substantive is found in Col. i. 5, 7d orepéwua tis 
eis Xpiorov wictews tuav, the strong wall or foundation of your faith 
in Christ. When transferred to a moral quality in the classics, 
otepeds inclines to a bad sense, hard, harsh, brutal. In the present 
passage its meaning appears to be solid, strong, impenetrable, like 
a wall, rather than steadfast or brave. The adjective will affect the 
translation of 77 wiore. “H iors is sometimes “faith” ; the article 
before the abstract noun being constantly used in Greek as in 
French, where the English idiom rejects it, to mark off the virtue 
in question from other kindred virtues, for instance, 4 dydén in 
1 Cor. xiii.; sometimes “the faith,” that is to say, the Christian 
belief as distinguished from other beliefs. ‘Thus we have in 2 Cor. 
i. 24, TH yap lore. éorijxare, for it is by faith that ye stand; and, 
on the other hand, in Acts vi. 7, roAds dxAos Tay tepéwv bajKovov 
7 miore, “a great multitude of the priests became obedient to the 
faith ”—in other words, changed their convictions and became Chris- 
tians. ‘‘The faith” is a phrase that does not appear in Romans or 
Corinthians, but Gal. i. 23 we find eiayyeAtLerar tiv riotw Hv wore 
érépGer: Eph. iv. 5, pia mors, one faith distinguished from all 
others ; Phil. i. 27, wid Woxp cvvabdodvres TH TictE Tod ebayyeAéov, 
the faith in which all agree, which is defined in the gospel; Col. 
i. 23, TH wioTer TeDeweAvwpevor, the faith is that definite hope of the 
gospel from which the Church is not to be moved; 1 Tim. i. 19, 
rep. Ti wiotw éevavdynooy, some have suffered shipwreck as regards 
the faith, by falling into erroneous doctrines: ili. 9, 75 puoryjprov 
ths tlotews: iv. 1, dmoorHoovTal tives THs Tiotews: V. 8, Vi. IO, 21; 
2 Tim. iv. 7; Tit. i.13, ii. 2. The notion of “the faith” as a body of 
sound doctrine naturally became more important in St. Paul’s eyes 
from the time of his imprisonment, as contact with one error or 
another awakened him to the fact that there might be semi-Christian 
types of opinion of a misleading nature. In Heb. xi. 1 faith is 
not merely loving trust in God, but strong conviction, which admits 
of definition by its subject-matter, by the particular things hoped 
for and not seen. In the present passage the use of the word 
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orepeot inclines the balance in favour of “the faith.” Solidity 
applies rather to convictions, which are well-grounded, firmly con- 
nected, and therefore impenetrable, than to trust, which is ardent 
or confident, but not solid. 

elSdtes . . . emitehetoOar. +‘ Knowing that the same sufferings 
are being accomplished in your brotherhood which is in the world,” 
is the translation generally given. If this is correct, the words must 
be regarded as a consolation. You are not alone in your suffer- 
ings ; all Christians have the same burden to bear. But almost 
every word of this rendering is open to serious objection. Hidds 
followed by an infinitive means “ knowing how” to do a thing, cf. 
Luke xii. 56; Phil. iv. 12; Kriiger’s Greek Grammar, lvi. 7, 9; 
Blass, p. 227; “ knowing that” is eidas dr. Td atta tov rabyparwr, 
if it means “the same sufferings,” is quite unparalleled ; the passages 
quoted by Alford, 76 dwerdOerov ris BovAjs, Heb. vi. 17 ; 76 brepéxov 
THs yvdoews, Phil. iii. 8; 7d muordv rhs woditefas, Thuc. i. 68, in 
which the neuter adjective or participle represents an abstract 
substantive, do not help in the least. It is impossible to see why 
St. Peter did not write 7a aira wafypara, if these words would 
convey his meaning. He was not a scholar, but there are some 
errors of expression which no man could make. Ty adcAddryte 
tov, again, is a singular phrase; we should have expected 7 ddeA- 
ornte alone or Tots adeAdois tuav. The dative is more naturally 
construed with 7a aira than with émureAcioOot, with which it can 
only be taken loosely as a dativus incommodi. Finally, the meaning 
of éreX ety is uncertain ; it may be “to accomplish,” “bring to an 
end,” or possibly ‘‘ bring towards an end,” or, again, “to pay in full.” 
Liddell and Scott are mistaken in giving the verb the sense of “‘to 
lay a penalty upon a person.” In the passage referred to, Plato, 
Laws, x. p. 910 D, ri ris doeBeias dikny rovrous émiteXovvTwv, the 
meaning is “let them carry to a finish the prosecution for impiety 
against these men.” ‘The only commentator who has really grappled 
with the text is Hofmann, who translates “ knowing how to pay the 
same tax of suffering as your brethren in the world.” Compare Xen. 
Mem. iv. 8.8, ti Tod yipws éritedcio Oa, “to pay the tax of old age,” 
in loss of sight, hearing, memory, and so on. This version meets 
most of the difficulties; but 7a aira rév wafnudrev for “the same 
tax of suffering,” is, to say the least, an unusual phrase, and % ddeA- 
orys tov remains a stumbling-block. Yet neither phrase falls 
outside the limit of toleration. 

10. 6 Ocds mdons xdpitos. ‘The God of every grace.” From 
Him comes every good and perfect gift (Jas. i.17). See note on 
mouxiAn xapts, iv. 10. Many commentators couple év Xpio7ré with 
xadéoas, and we might understand this in a variety of ways. (1) 
God was in Christ who called you; or (2) God called you by 
Christ as His instrument (cf. Gal. i, 6, 15, rod kadéoavros duas év 
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xdpit-—8ia tHs xdpitos); Or (3) év XpiorG may be used in that 
vague sense in which everything is said to be in the Lord (cf. 1 Cor. 
vii. 22, 6 év Kupiw «dnels dodAos), Christ being, as it were, the 
atmosphere of all Christian life. But Hofmann may be right in 
joining ddgav év XpiorG. The glory which is here attributed to God 
iseclosely -related to Christ’ in i)-7,. 21, iv. 11, 13, Vv. .1,-4. For 
dAiyov wafdvras, “after ye have suffered a little,” or “for a little 
while,” compare i. 6. Karaprice, “shall correct” or “amend.” 
So Mark i. 19, xaraprifew ta Sictva: Gal. vi. 1, Kataprilere rov 
tovodrov (where Lightfoot notes that xaraprifew is used as a surgical 
term of setting a broken bone): 1 Thess. iii. 10, xaraprifew ta 
borepyuata: I Cor. i. 10, Are dé karnpricpévor (the apostle is speaking 
of the healing of schisms). God will amend them through suffer- 
ing, which is the cure of sin ; compare iv. 1, 6 zaOdv capki réravrat 
épaptias.  Xrnpige, “shall stablish,” so that you shall not be 
shaken by alarms; compare iv. 12, pi fevieoOc. SOevice is one of 
St. Peter’s drag Aeyoueva. NK LP, all later MSS., the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Armenian versions, Theophylact and Oecumenius have 
Oepedidoer after cPevadoer: the word is omitted by A B, the Vulgate, 
and Aethiopic. Many of the later MSS. exhibit the optative, 
Katapticat, k.T.X., for the future indicative. . 

11. aité 15 kpdtos. ‘‘ His (God’s) is (or, be) the might.” God 
has power to do all if you humble yourselves under His “ mighty 
hand.” St. Peter dwells, and wishes his readers to dwell, on the 
majesty and power of God, which to the Jew was always a most 
comfortable thought, and is not less so to the Christian. It is 
perhaps worth observing that xpdéros occurs in only one of the eight 
Pauline doxologies, that of 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

12. The words which follow were possibly added by the hand 
of St. Peter himself (this is the opinion of Blass, Grammar, p. 123), 
just as St. Paul concludes 2 Thess. and Galatians with a few lines 
of autograph. Avd may denote either the bearer or the draughts- 
man of the Epistle, or both; on this point and on Silvanus see 
Introduction. Tod ricrod ddeA pod, “ the (well-known) trusty brother.” 
Similar forms of commendation occur 1 Cor. iv. 17; Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. i. 7. ‘Os AoyiZoua, “as I reckon,” in the sense of “as I 
think,” cf. 1 Cor. iv. 1; Rom. viii. 18. There is no éy#, and the 
“JT” is therefore not emphatic. St. Peter does not mean “I think 
him trusty, though others do not.” The Epistle is short (dv ddéyor, 
cf. Heb. xiii. 22), not so much in itself, as in comparison with all 
that was in the apostle’s heart, and all that he would have liked to 
say. Silvanus would supplement it largely by word of mouth, and 
it is natural that St. Peter should here speak of him as “trusty,” one 
who knew the apostle’s mind and could expound it faithfully. But 
Silvanus was an eminent man, and only one who was stil] more 
eminent could venture to praise him for so simple a virtue 
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"Eypaya, “I write,” is the epistolary aorist; instances occur in 
Philem. 19, 21; Rom. xv. 15; 1 Cor. v. 11, ix. 15; Gal. vi. 11; 
1 Macc. xv. 19; 2 Macc. ii. 16; Plato, Z/zst. vil. ad finem, dvayxaiov 
oe por pyOnvar. 

Tapakakay Kal émipaptupay tadtyy etvar Gdn xdpwv Tod Oecod. 
‘“‘Exhorting and testifying that this is the true grace of God.” ‘The 
article is omitted before GAn64 ydpwv. “Emipaprupety is to “ bear 
witness to” a fact, not to “‘ bear new, or fresh, testimony.” ‘ This” 
refers to the whole of the contents of the Epistle, whether doctrine 
or exhortation. The apostle’s words here have a strongly emo- 
tional tinge, but not more so than we expect from a pastor who is 
deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of his flock in a time 
which was no doubt one of stress. We need not suppose that 
there was any great danger of apostasy. Still less need we suppose 
that by laying emphasis on the “truth” of his Epistle the apostle is 
here reflecting upon other teachers. The gospel is constantly 
spoken of as “the truth,” in opposition to the imperfect light of 
Judaism, or the errors of heathenism, John i. 17, 4 xdpus Kal 7 
dAnGea: Col. i. 6, eréyvwre tiv xdpw Tod Ocod ev aAnOeia: 1 Pet. 
i. 22, €v TH tbraxon THS GAnOeias, means “by obedience to the 
gospel.” But Gal. ii. 5, 7 aden tod ebayyediov, is “the right 
conception of the gospel,” as of grace not of works, truth, that is 
to say, as opposed to the errors of other Christian teachers. So 
again 2 Pet. ii. 1, “the way of truth” is set against the delusions of 
Wevdorpopyrat and evdodiddoxnador, who were, no doubt, professedly 
Christian. It has been supposed that here also dAyOys is used of 
orthodox belief. 

Kuhl thinks that the communities addressed had not been 
evangelised by any apostle, and that St. Peter is here giving the 
official seal to the instruction which they had received. The 
Tubingen school, on the other hand, holding that the author (not 
St. Peter) is writing to Pauline Churches, consider that he is ex- 
pressing his approval of the doctrine of St. Paul. But all that he 
means is, “‘ What I have made Silvanus write, this gospel of bearing 
the cross with patience, is God’s truth. See that ye stand fast 
m it.” 

Usteri, pressing the absence of the article before 4707 ydpw, 
would translate “this (this persecution) is a real grace of God. 
Stand ye fast to meet it.” But there is nothing in the text to 
justify such a narrowing of the sense of “ this,” and persecution, in 
itself, is regarded as the work of the Devil. 

eis hv orite. ‘Wherein stand fast.” ® AB and many cursives 
have the imperative; K LP and the mass of inferior MSS. read 
éoryxate, His is probably used as in 6 eis tov déypdv, Mark xiii. 16, 
as a mere equivalent for év; see Blass, p. 122. Von Soden, how- 
ever, quoting i. 13, tiv pepomevnv tuiv xapw, thinks that here also 
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the xdpis is regarded as future, and would translate “ whereunto 
stand fast.” 

18. 4 év BaBudGve ouvexdexTH. “The fellow-elect woman in 
Babylon.” & after BaBvAdv adds éxkAynoia: the Vulgate has 
“ecclesia quae est in Babylone,” and the same addition is found in 
the Peshito, in the Armenian, in Theophylact, and Oecumenius. 
A catena explains that by. Babylon is meant Rome ; Syncellus says 
that some took it to mean Rome, others Joppa. St. Peter’s words 
have been the subject of much speculation from an early date. We 
are not to supply é«xAyoia,nor any other word. ‘H év BaBvAdu is 
a complete phrase, and means “the woman in Babylon.” This 
may be understood either literally or metaphorically. Bengel, 
Mayerhoff, Jachmann, Alford, and some few others take the words 
literally, and understand the apostle to mean his own wife. On the 
other hand, the great majority of commentators take them meta- 
phorically of the Church in Babylon, but are divided on the question 
whether Babylon itself is metaphorical or not. The latter point 
may be treated independently of the former. Both phrases may be 
literal, one may be figurative, or both. 

Against the literal interpretation of 7 may be urged (1) that St. 
Peter would have spoken of his wife in plain terms and by name; 
(2) that 7 év BaBvAdv: is a singular phrase for an ordinary woman 
residing or sojourning in Babylon. Both these objections are con- 
siderably weakened, if St. Peter’s wife was a very well-known person- 
age; and there can be no doubt that she was. St. Paul tells us 
that she accompanied her husband (1 Cor. ix. 5), and tradition 
could not have regarded her as a martyr (Clem. Alex. Stvom. vii. 11. 
63), unless she had done something to earn martyrdom—unless, 
that is to say, she had taken an active part in her husband’s labours. 

Against the metaphorical interpretation it may be argued that 
» ev BaBvAGviis an unprecedented and perhaps impossible phrase for 
“the Church in Babylon.” In the Old Testament we have “the 
daughter of Zion” (Isa. xxxvii. 22); in the New Testament it is 
possible that St. John speaks of a Church as xvpia, and of another 
Church as her adeApy (2 Johni. 5, 13); the meaning of the Woman 
in the Apocalypse is open to doubt. In Hermas (Vis. i. 1. 4, 5) 
the Church appears to the prophet as yvv7, and is addressed by 
him as xvpia. But in all these cases the metaphor is far more 
obvious than it is in the present passage. Again, what is easy and 
natural to imaginative writers like Isaiah, John, or Hermas, is not 
so to St. Peter. Lastly, ‘‘the Church and Marcus my son” strikes 
one as a somewhat more difficult combination than ‘“‘ my wife and 
Marcus my son ” (see Introduction, § 8). On Marcus and Babylon, 
see Introduction, § 9. 

14. év pudypate dydans. Compare Rom. xvi..16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 
2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26. St. Paul’s phrase is PiAnua dyiov. 
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The kiss is one of the most ancient of ritual usages. Justin, Aol. 
i. 65, dAAHAOvS Pirynpate dowaldpcla ravoedpevor Tov edxdv, the kiss 
came after certain edyai and before the «txa/ of communion ; Tert. 
de Orat. 14, “quae oratio cum diuortio sancti osculi integra?” In 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. Myst. v. 3, the kiss is placed before the 
Sursum Corda; he adds, onpetov rotvuv éori 76 Pidnua tod dvaxpa- 
Oivar tas Wrxas Kal wacay eéopiLew pvynoixaxiay. See also Const. 
App. ii. 57, Vill. 11; Brightman, Leturgies Hastern and Western; 
Palmer, Ov. Litt. ii. 102; Suicer, s.v. fiAnua; Ducange, s.v. 
Osculum ; Bingham ; Probst, Zzturgie; Duchesne, Ovigines du culte 
chrétien. 

eipyvy.. In this final benediction St. Peter uses the Hebrew and 
evangelical “‘ Peace” (cf. Luke xxiv. 36 ; John xx. 19, 21, 26) instead 
of the later “grace,” which we find in the corresponding passages 
of the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. ‘‘ Peace” 
carries us back to the Address; the Epistle begins and ends with 
peace. The phrase rots év Xpioré “can hardly signify the mystical 
life-ccommunion (die mystische Lebensgemeinschaft) of Paul, of which 
there is no trace in the Epistle, but is merely another name 
for Christians, and conveys the last warning not to forsake this 
community of Christians ” (von Soden). 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EPISTLE , 
OF-ST; PETER 


§ I. TESTIMONIA VETERUM 


Ir will be most convenient to begin the Introduction to 2 Peter by 
a discussion of the external attestation of the Epistle. 


Jerome. 


Born about 346; died, 420. 

In the Lpistle to Paulinus, prefixed to editions of the Vulgate, 
Jerome accepts all the seven Catholic Epistles without reserve : 

“Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas Apostoli, septem epistolas 
ediderunt tam mysticas quam succinctas, et breues pariter ac 
longas: breues in uerbis, longas in sententiis ; ut rarus sit, qui non 
in earum lectione caecutiat.” Here the word caecutiat seems to be 
taken from 2 Pet. i. 9. 

In the extracts from the Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, 
which also are printed in editions of the Vulgate, he notices that 
there was some considerable doubt as to the authenticity of 
2 Peter, and tells us that the doubt rested on the style of the 
Epistle : 

“Scripsit duas Epistolas, quae Catholicae nominantur : quarum 
secunda a plerisque eius esse negatur, propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam.” 

In the Zpistle to Hedibia, 120, Quaest. xi., he suggests that this 
difference of style might be accounted for by the supposition that 
St. Peter employed two different interpreters : 

“ Habebat ergo (Paulus) Titum interpretem, sicut et beatus 
Petrus Marcum, cuius euangelium Petro narrante et eo scribente 
compositum est. Denique et duae epistolae quae feruntur Petri 
stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex 
quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum diuersis eum usum inter- 
pretibus.” 

Jerome thus records, explains, and perpetuates the doubt, yet 


his great authority practically laid it to sleep in the Greek and Latin 
199 
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Churches. But in or about the time of Jerome there were several 
eminent Fathers who either rejected 2 Peter or regarded it with 
grave suspicion. ‘ Among the innumerable quotations from and 
allusions to Scripture found in the writings of Chrysostom, Theo- 
dore, and Theodoret, there does not appear to be one reference to 
2 Peter” (Dr. Chase in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 805 ; 
as regards Chrysostom this statement is to some extent modified by 
the note). Amphilochius of Iconium (Westcott, Canon, p. 557) 
says that some accepted seven Catholic Epistles, some only three. 
Didymus of Alexandria accepted 2 Peter as authentic, and wrote a 
commentary upon it; yet at the close of this work the reader is 
startled by the words (only preserved in a Latin translation), “non 
est igitur ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam, quae, licet 
publicetur, non tamen in canone est.” Mr. Warfield (Southern 
Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1882) suggests that Didymus here ex- 
presses a view which he afterwards rejected. At a later date 
Junilius of Africa (about 550 a.p.; Westcott, Canon, p. 545) places 
2 Peter among the books which he calls mediae, those which, 
though not absolutely undoubted, are yet accepted by very many 
(quam plurimi). Junilius, though African by birth, lived in Con- 
stantinople, and derived his Syrian theology directly or indirectly 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia (see Dr. Salmon’s article in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography). The doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of 2 Peter appears to have been most strongly felt in the 
Antiochene Church, and rested largely on the absence of the Epistle 
from the Peshito, which recognised only three of the Catholic 
Epistles, James, 1 Peter, 1 John; indeed there is some doubt 
whether the Syriac version originally included even these; see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 13. 


Eusebius. 


The date of his History is about 324. 

HZ, E. iit. 3. 1, 4, MWérpov pev ody émuctoAy pia } Aeyonévn adrod 
TporEpa dvuporsyntau TavTy O& Kal of mddar mpecBvrepar ds dvappe- 
AekTo & Tois ohdv adrav KaraKéxpyvTaL ouyypdupac tiv 8& 
pepopevyv Sevrépayv od« evdidOynkov pev iva waperdndapev, duws 88 
ToAAols xXpyoyos paveioa peta THY dAAwV éeorovddcby ypadov .. . 
GAG Ta pev dvoualsueva lérpov, dv piav yryotav eyvev émotoAHy 
Kal mapa Tots TéAou mperBurépors GpoAoynmevnv ToTadTa. 

ff. £. iii. 25. 3, rév 8 dyrieyouevwv, yrwpipwov & ody sms 
Tots woAXots, ) Acyouévy "IaxdBov péperar kal % “lovda, } Te Lérpov 
devrépa érucroA}. He then goes on to speak about the vé6a. 
| We gather that of rodXoé, the majority of the Church, accepted 
2 Peter as authentic; that Eusebius himself doubted, but did not 
absolutely deny, its authenticity; that his doubt rested on two 
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grounds, namely, that writers, whose opinion he respected, regarded 
2 Peter as uncanonical (zapeAj payer) ; and that, so far as he knew, 
the Epistle was not quoted by “the ancient presbyters ”—by those 
older writers, that is to say, whose works were to be found in the 
library of Jerusalem (ZZ £. v. 20. 1), and he probably means “ not 
quoted by name.” It is to be regretted that Eusebius does not 
state from whom he had received his opinion, or who were included 
among the ot zoAAoi. The seven Catholic Epistles existed in the 
library of Caesarea, and.there is some reason for thinking that they 
were all accepted as genuine by Pamphilus (Westcott, Canon, 


P- 393 Sq.). 
Methodius. 


Martyred in the Diocletian persecution. 

In a fragment of his treatise, de Resurrectione (Pitra, Anal. Sacra, 
iii. p. 611, quoted by Dr. Chase), we find an express citation of 
2 Pet. ili. 8, xiAua b€ ern rijs Bacircias avdpacey Tov adrépavrov 
aidva Sua TIS yiArddos SnAdY, yéypapev yap 6 adardoroAos Ilérpos dru 
pia jpépa rapa Kupio as xiAva ern Kat xiAua ery ds Huepa pula. 

We may notice also in the same treatise (ed. Jahn, p. 78) the 
words éxrupwOyoerat pev yap mpos KéGapow Kal dvakawiopov KaTa- 
Baciw mas KaraKxAvédpevos 6 Kdcpos mupi, od pv eis drddevov 
eAevoetor ravTeAH kat pOopdv . . . dd dvdyxn 9 Kal rH yy adlis 
kal TOV Ovpavov pETa THY exprAdywou érecOar TéVTwY Kal TOV Bpacpov. 
Here the zip xataBdowy is taken from Wisdom x. 6; but the run 
of the passage reminds the reader strongly of 2 Pet. iii. 9-13, and 
Methodius, as the first quotation shows, was acquainted with the 
Epistle. 


Origen. 

Died, 253. 

In Joann. Comm. v. 3 (Lomm. i. 165); see also Eus. & £. vi. 
25. 8, Ilérpos 0¢, ef’ @ oixodopetras  Xprotod éxxAyola, Hs wIAaL Aidov 
od Katicxtoovel, play érurrodiy Suoroyoupevyv Katadédourev, eoTw dé 
Kal devtépay> dupiBddrA€cTar yap. 

Origen does not express himself so positively as Eusebius ; he 
records the doubt, yet is not unwilling to accept the Epistle. He 
does not tell us on what arguments the doubt rested, nor by whom 
it was entertained. In particular, he says nothing about the style of 
2 Peter, though he was a keen critic, as may be seen from his 
remarks on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Eus. & Z. vi. 25. 11). In 
the works of Origen are found six quotations from, and two clear 
allusions to 2 Peter. Dr. Chase, however, notices that they all 
occur in those treatises which exist only in the Latin version of 
Rufinus, and it must be admitted that this fact renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether they can be ascribed to Origen himself. 
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Clement of Alexandria. 

Died about 213. 

Eus. H. Z. vi. 14. 1, & 8& rats “Yroruriceot, Evveddvta. eizeiv, 
rdons TAS evdwabjKov ypapys émurerunuevas weroinrar Sinyjoes, wyde 
Tas dvriAcyopevas mape\Ouv, THY Iovda éyw Kal Tas owas KafodtKas 
émiaToAds, THV Te Bapvafa kal riv Ilérpov Aeyonéevny aroxdAvy. 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement, which is con- 
firmed by Photius (Biblioth. 109). It is in no degree invalidated 
by the confused utterances of Cassiodorus, who, writing aiter an 
interval of more than three hundred years, says, first, that Clement 
expounded the whole of the Bible; then that he had commented 
upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James, but not on the other three 
canonic Epistles ; and, finally, made a loose and untrustworthy trans- 
lation (for the Adumbrationes is supposed to be his version of this 
part of the Aypotyposes) of Clement’s notes upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 
John, and Jude, not James. 

Dr. Chase does not allow that Clement ever quotes 2 Peter. But 
in Protrep. x. 106 we have the phrase riv éddv ris aAnGeias, which 
is found in 2 Pet. ii. 2 and not elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Sapkds ardGeors, Strom. i. 19. 94, may be drawn from 2 Pet. 1. 14 
(ardGeous is peculiar to 1 and 2 Peter). In Z£cl. Proph. 20, 1 Pet. 
i. 19 is combined with 2 Pet. ii. 1 (see note). See again note on 
ii. 13 for another possible reference. In aed. iii. 8. 43, To 
Sodomutdv wdOos Kpiow pev adicjoacr, wadaywyia 5? dxovcact, is 
taken not from Jude, as Dindorf thinks, but from 2 Peter, who 
mentions Lot, while Jude does not (see also Paed. iii. 8. 44, where 
the same remark holds good, though Clement immediately goes on 
to quote Jude 5, 6 by name). From the same verse, 2 Pet. ii. 8, 
comes a phrase which is found in Sérom. ii. 12. 55, Bacavilwy O& éf 
ols jpapte THY EavTod Woxnv dyaboepyet. Again, in Strom. vii. 14. 88, 
Clement speaks of the moral law as % évrody, in the singular. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii, 21. Probably many other borrowings might be 
detected by anyone who would carefully read Clement through 
with an eye to this point. It is true-that Clement does not quote 
2 Peter by name, and some of the phrases here noticed may not be 
conscious quotations at all. ‘The way of truth” is found also in 
Clement of Rome, “the putting off of the flesh” may have been a 
common expression among Christians. But if they are ultimately 
derived from 2 Peter, as is probably the case, the fact that these 
phrases had become a regular part of the parlance of the Church 
seems greatly to increase the strength of the evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the Epistle. 

It should be remembered that Clement was the successor and 
pupil of another learned man, Pantaenus, who was head of the 
catechetical school perhaps as early as 180. In that year those 
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who advocate the late date of 2 Peter suppose that the Epistle had 
not existed more than five, or at the outside more than twenty or 
thirty years. Pantaenus could hardly have been imposed upon by a 
forgery so recently perpetrated, as Harnack and Dr. Chase suppose, 
in Alexandria. And, if Pantaenus did not know the Epistle, or 
rejected it, how came Clement, the heir of his erudition, to 
accept it? 


Cyprian. 

Died, 257. 

This Father displays no-acquaintance with 2 Peter, yet this fact 
serves only to show the precariousness of the argument from 
silence. For a clear allusion to the Epistle is found in a letter 
addressed to Cyprian by 


Lirmilian, 
Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Cyprian, Zp. Ixxv. 6), “Ste- 
phanus . . . adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos 
apostolos, . . . qui in epistolis suis haereticos exsecrati sunt et 


ut eos euitemus monuerunt.” Cyprian must have known to what 
Epistle of St. Peter Firmilian was appealing. 


Lippolytus. 


Died about the end of the first quarter of the third century. 

Refut. Omn. Haer. ix. 6, pet ob word Se eri tov aitov BopBopov 
dvexvAlovto, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 22. The expression is, as Dr. Chase 
says, of the nature of a proverb, but it is not a common proverb. 
See note on the passage. 

Ibid. x. 33, Ta 8¢ wévra. Soixe’ 6 Adyos 6 Oeod, 6 tpwrdyovos zaTpos 
Tals, 7 mpd Ewopdpov pucPdpos gwvy, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19, and see note 
on the passage. 

Ibid. x. 34, expedfeo0e erepxomevnv mupds Kpicews amedyy Kal 
taptapov Copepod dupa apdtiorov, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 4, 17, ill. 7. 

In Dan. iii. 22, 6 yap dv ts trorayp totrw Kal dedovrAwra, cf. 
2 Pet. ii. 19. 

Lbid. iv. 10, ef yap Kal viv Bpaddiver rpo Katpod, py Oédwy civ 
Kpiow TO Kdopo emeveyKety, ci 2) Pet, ii: 5 iil, Q. 

Tbid. xxiii. 24, npepa Oe Kupiov xidua ery. 


The Clementine Literature. 


Passages bearing a more or less close resemblance to 2 Peter 
have been detected in the Recognitions, the Homilies, the Actus 
Petri cum Simone. On this point the reader may consult the 
observations of Dr. Chase, and of Dr. Salmon, Jntroduction 
(p. 520, ed. 1888). 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 

Died, 183-1 85. 

ii, 13, 6 Adyos airod, paivov & woorEp Adyvos év oikjpare TLVEXOMEVED, 
éhdtucey Tv om ovpavov, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. In 4 Esdr. xii. 42 we 
read, “Tu enim nobis superes solus ex omnibus populis 4 « < Stent 
lucerna in loco obscuro” ; and the word of God is a Avxvos in Ps. 
cxix. 105. Yet it seems most likely that Theophilus had St. Peter 
in mind. 

ii. 9, of be TOV Ocod dvOpwzor avevpatopopor mvetpatos dyiov Kat 
mpopyrar yevouevot, cf. 2 Pet. i. 21. Dr. Chase points out that 
the word vevparoddpos is found in Hos. ix. 7; Zeph. ih. Ase 
can hardly be maintained that either of these passages is conclusive, 
but they deserve some weight. 


Tatian. 

Date of Oratio, 150-170. 

Or. ad Graecos, 15 (Otto, vi. p. 70) Tovovrov 8: py dvTos Tod 
oxyveparos. This sense of the word oxjvwpe (body) is borrowed 
from 2 Pet. i. 13. Immediately before, in the single word vads, we 
have an allusion to 1 Cor. ili, 16. xyjvwmna is so used by Eus. 
ZH. £. ii. 25. 6, who possibly found it in Gaius. 


The Muratorianum. 


P. 106, line 6 (in Westcott’s Canon) “Sicute et semote passioné 
petri euidenter declarat.”. These words must refer either to the 
Gospel of St. John or to 2 Peter. They can hardly refer to the 
Gospel, which had been fully noticed. See on this point Introduc- 
tion to 1 Peter, p. 14. 


Aristides. 


His Afology was presented to Hadrian in 129-130, or, as Mr. 
Rendel Harris thinks, to Antoninus Pius, in the early years of his 
reign. 

Apol. xvi., 7 686s TAS GAnOelas Aris Tods SSevovtTas attnv cis THY 
aidvuov xeipaywyer Bacwrciav, cf. 2 Pet. i. 11, ii. 2. This seems 
a clear case. Canon Armitage Robinson considers that the Greek 
text of the Asology “as a rule gives us the actual words of 
Aristides.” 


Polycarp. 
Martyred in 155. 
Phil. iii. TH copia. rod paxapiov Kat évddgov TavAov, ds... tiv 
éypapev émuoroAds, cf. 2 Pet. ili. 15. 
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Martyrium Polycarpt. 


XX, 2, els THY aidvioy adrod BaowWelav. So Harnack. Lightfoot 
has érovpdéviov, but aisvuov is the reading of two MSS. out of three. 


Justin Martyr. 


Harnack puts the date of the Dialogue, 155-160. 

Dial. 51, wat & 76 perakd tis rapovcias aitod xpdve, ds mpoépny, 
yerjocrar aipéces~Kal Wevdorpopytas ért TO dvopate adtod mpo- 
evyvuce. Otto refers to Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. 5; 1 Cor. xi. 19. But 
there would seem to be here a reminiscence of 2 Pet. ii. 1, where 
Wevdorpopyrat and aipéces are mentioned in conjunction. In 
Dial. 82, again, Justin uses the word WevdodWddexado, which though, 
as Dr. Chase remarks, a word of easy formation, is peculiar to 
SUR eter. 

Dial. 81, ovvjxapev kai 76 eipnpévov Ste “Hyépa Kupiov as yidua 
éryn, Otto notes, “Sic Tanchuma, fol. 335 A, Dzes ded est mille 
annorum.” Here, again, doubt is legitimate. But we have seen 
above that Methodius quoted this phrase by name from 2 Pet. iii. 8. 

Abpol. i. 28, kat yap 4 éripov) Tod pydérw Todro mpa~ar Tov Ocdy 
Sia. 76 GvOpwrrwov yévos yeyévytar mpoywdoKer ydp Twas ek peravotas 
cwbyoeoOa, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 9. 


Melito. 


He flourished in the third quarter of the second century. 

Apology (in Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “Etenim aliquando fuit 
diluuium uenti, et selecti (ad id) homines occisi sunt aquilone 
uehementi, et relicti sunt iusti ad demonstrationem ueritatis. 
Rursus alio tempore fuit diluuium aquarum, et perierunt omnes 
homines et bestiae in multitudine aquarum, et seruati sunt iusti in 
arca lignea iussu dei. Atque ita ultimo tempore erit diluuium 
ignis, et ardebit terra cum montibus suis, et ardebunt homines 
cum simulacris quae fecerunt et cum operibus sculptilibus quae 
adorauerunt, et ardebit mare cum insulis suis, et seruabuntur 
iusti ab ira, sicut socii eorum seruati sunt in arca ab aquis diluuii.” 

On the date of this Syriac version of Melito’s Apology, see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. ro. Dr. Chase takes the deluge of 
wind to refer to the destruction of the Tower of Babel, which is 
mentioned in the Szbyliine Oracles iil. 97 sqq., in connexion with 
the destruction of the world by fire, and is inclined to think 
that Melito is following the Széy/ rather than 2 Peter. There is, 
however, a different explanation of the Flood of Wind; see Otto’s 
note on the passage, vol. ix. p. 476. But it will be necessary to con- 
sider the origin of the belief in the approaching destruction of the 
world by fire more fully in a later section. 
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Lrenaeus. 

Died, 202 or 203. 

This Father introduces a quotation from 1 Peter with the words 
Petrus ait in epistola sua (iv. 9. 2); but this phrase does not neces- 
sarily imply that he knew only one Petrine letter. Irenaeus 
certainly knew 2 John, which he quotes explicitly and by name 
(i. 16. 3, iii, 16. 8) ; yet, says Mr. Warfield, he quotes 1 John (iii. 16. 
s, 8) just as he quotes 1 Peter, with the words zz sua epistola, &v TH 
éristoAy. Two passages call for notice. 

ili, 1. 1, pera S& THY TovTwy eEodov Mdpxos 6 pabyrys Kat épyn- 
vevtijs Lérpov kal airs Ta brd Ilérpov xypvocdmeva, éyypddos jytv 
Tapadeowke, 

There can be little doubt that ¢fod0s here means “death.” It 
is so used Wisd. iii. 2, vii. 6; Luke ix. 31; 2 Pet.i. 15. In 
secular writers it never, so far as I know, bears this sense by itself, 
though it is commonly used in later Greek in combination with a 
genitive, é£od0s tod Biov e¢ simm. There is some slight presump- 
tion, therefore, that here the word may be a reminiscence of the 
Petrine passage. But, further, there were two traditions as to the 
date at which Mark composed his Gospel. According to the one 
he wrote before, according to the other after, the death of Peter. 
It is a most natural and probable supposition that the latter view 
was connected with 2 Pet.i.15. Irenaeus does not tell us whence 
he derived this account of St. Mark’s Gospel, but he no doubt 
borrowed it from some earlier writer, most probably Papias. Thus 
it may be argued with some confidence that 2 Peter was known to 
and accepted by men who lived before Irenaeus, and whose 
opinions Irenaeus followed. It might, of course, be replied that 
the writer of 2 Peter was himself following the author or authors 
of this tradition, but this would hardly be reasonable. 

v. 23. 2, “Dies domini sicut mille anni”; v. 28. 3, 7 yap jpépa 
Kupiov as xiAua érn. 

Irenaeus does not tell us where he found these words which so 
strongly resemble those of 2 Pet. ili. 8. In both places he con- 
nects them with Chiliasm ; the world was created in six days, and 
will last six thousand years. It has been supposed that he borrowed 
this adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 from Justin, or from Barnabas, or from 
the Rabbis. But this point also will require to be further con- 
sidered in a later section. 


Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. 
177-179. P 
Eus. 1. £. v. 1. 36, 55 ; 2. 3, €£000s is used absolutely of * death.” 
Lbid. v. £. 45, 6 d& 8d péoov Kaipds odk dpyds aitots vdde dxapmos 
éyivero, cf. 2 Pet. i. 8. 
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The Epistle, then, was known, if not to Irenaeus, to those with 
whom he was very closely connected. 

Let us notice another phrase in this letter—v. 1. 48, dua ris 
dvactpopis aitov BrAacdymodvtes Tiv 6ddv, TovTéoTw of viol THs 
dmwAeias. Here we seem to find a combination of vers. 2 and 22 
of the Fragment of the Asocalypse of Peter, which is therefore 
older than the Viennese letter. 


A pocalypse of Peter. 


I10—160, or more e nearly 120-140; Harnack. The use of the 
work by the Viennese Church warns us that the date can hardly be 
placed after 140. 

1, 7oAXol && aitady érovrat pevdorpopijrat kai dd0ds Kat ddypata 
moukiAa. 7H darwdias dddtovow, Cia 2Petn il. -F. 

I, Tas Wxas éavTdv Soxiudlovras, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 8. 

21, TOrov adxpnpov, cf. 2 Pet. 1. 19. 

22, 28, BAacdypodvtes tiv 6ddv THs Sikavoovrys, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 2, 21. 

30, 9 evroAn, cf. 2 Pet. il. 21, iil. 2. 

In his edition of the Fragment, Professor Harnack (Bruchstiicke, 
p. 71) says that the Apocalypse and 2 Peter are blutsverwandt, 
but does not pronounce upon the question of priority. In the 
Chronologie, p. 471, he decides that the author of 2 Peter borrows 
from the “Apocalypse. But I find it quite impossible to accept this 
view. Before the Apocalypse was written there had been violent 
persecution (oi duwfavres rods Sixalovs Kat mapadovres adrovs, 27; the 
verb TyyaviCopevor, 34, belongs to the times of persecution; the 
word is used in the Viennese letter, Eus. . Z. v. 1. 38), of which 
there is no indication whatever in 2 Peter. Again, the description 
of hell, suggested as it is by Plato, Aristophanes, Homer, and 
especially Virgil, certainly points to a later date than the Epistle. 
Jiilicher thinks it not improbable that 2 Peter made use of the 
Apocalypse; and Kuhl goes so far as to suppose that 2 Pet. ii. may 
have been written by the same author as the Afocalypse. The 
three reasons given by Dr. Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible for 
thinking it impossible that the author of the Apocalypse should 
have borrowed from 2 Peter, appear to be wholly unsubstantial. 
I have suggested in the notes that the whole of the later Petrine 
literature owes its origin to 2 Pet. i. 15; these words gave the busy 
army of inventors the suggestion and the name for their works of 
imagination. If this view is tenable, we have here again a remark- 
able proof of the authority of our Epistle in very early times. 

It has been said above that the Apocalypse of Peter bears 
traces of the influence of Virgil and Homer. . ‘The general idea which 
underlies the vision, that our pleasant vices are made the whips to 
scourge us, may be found in Wisd. xi. 16, d¢ dv Tus dGuapraver Od. rovrww 
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koAderat, but in its concrete, pictorial development belongs to the 
Greek and Roman mythology. But even in details the Apocalypse 
closely resembles the Aenezd. Cf. the following passages :— 

Apoc. 3, Ta pev yap copata aitdv jv NevKdrepa wéons xLovos Kat 
épvOpdtepa wavTos podov, cvvexexparo Sé 76 épvOpov adrav 7 AevKG, Kat 
d@AGs od Sivapar eEnyjoacOar 7d KaAAOs adrov’ 7 TE yap Kopy adrav 
ovAn jv Kal avOnpa Kat érumpérovoa aitév TH Te TpoTwTH Kal Tots 
duo, womepel orépavos ek vapdoorayvos memdeypévos Kal olKiAwv 
aviv, ) dozep ipis év Géply TLAITH HY aiTav H edTpeTeia, 

Virg. Aen. 1. 402: 

“Dixit, et auertens rosea ceruice refulsit, 


Ambrosiaeque comae diuinum uertice odorem 
Spirauere.” 


For the contrast of white and rose in the complexion of beauty, 
see the description of Euryalus, Aen. ix. 431-437, or of Aeneas, 
Aen. i. 588-593. Ovdyn KOHN Kal avOnpa i is a reminiscence also of 
Hom. Od. vi. 230, «ad d& kdpytos OvAas jee Kdwas taxwOive dvOe 
dpoias. 

Apoc. 5, peyvorrov X@pov éxros TOUTOY TOD Kda}.0Vv dmépAapapov TO 
puri, Kal TOV dépa Tov € éxel dxtiow HAlov Katadapadpuevov, Kal THY yHV 
abtiy avOotoay duapdvros dvOeo, 


Virg. Aen. vi. 638: 


**Deuenere locos laetos, et amoena uireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas. 
Largior hic campos aether et lumine uestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 


We may remember also the dorpodedos Aedv of Hom. Od. xi. 539. 
Apoc. 6, the phrase tézros adxunpos, of the place of punishment, 
is taken from 2 Peter, but, used as it is in the Apocalypse, it calls to 
mind the words of Virgil, 
Aen. Vi. 534: 


“Ut tristis sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires.” 


Apoc. 8, 9, 16, the region of torment is full of boiling mud. 
Cf. Aen. vi. 296, “ Turbidus hic coeno uastaque uoragine gurges 
Aestuat”; 416, ‘“Informi limo”; the boiling mud is that of Phlege- 
thon. 

Apoc. 6, ot Koddlovres dyyeho. oKxorewov cixov aitav 7d evovpa 
Karo. TOV dépa TOU TOTOV. 


Virg. Aen. vi. 555: 
‘“‘Tisiphone . . . palla succincta cruenta.” 
A poe. 10, | Tovs oveis éBderov me - BeBrnpevous ¢ &v Tw. TéTe 


TeOAUpeV ep Kat TerAnpwpevy épmrerav a ovapir: kal wAnooopevous bd 
Tov Onpiwy éxeivwv. 
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Virg. Aen. vi. 570: 


‘*Continuo sontes ultrix accincta flagello 
Tisiphone quatit insultans, toruosque sinistra 
Intentans angues uocat agmina saeua sororum.” 


Apoc. 11, moddot raides otrwes dwpor érixrovro (text of Canon 
Armitage Robinson) xa@ypevor éxXatov. 
Virg. Aen. Vi. 427: 


‘‘Infantumque animae flentes in limine primo.” 


It may be strongly suspected that the author of the Apocalypse 
was a Western, who had read Virgil. The book first comes before 
our notice at Vienna, and in the Roman Muratorianum ; and these 
facts point in the same direction. Further, the Clementina mani- 
fest so strong an interest in Rome that we may look for their origin, 
at any rate for that of their Grundschrift, in the same locality. Prob- 
ably a good deal of the pseudo-Petrine literature came from Rome. 
But that the whole tone and conception of the Apocalypse is later 
than 2 Peter seems to me to be beyond a doubt. 


The so-called Second Epistle of Clement. 

130-170, 

XVi., yudoere Oe Ore pxerat HO 7H Huépa THS Kpioews bs KALCBavos 
Katdpevos Kal Taxyoovra, at duvduets Tov otpavav Kat raca 7) yh ws 
poALBdos ert wrupt THKdpevos Kal TéTe havycerar Td. Kppia Kal pavepa 
epyo Tov avOpurruv. 

The author here quotes Mal. iv. 1 ; Isa. xxxiv. 4, but his view of 
the world-fire is that of St. Peter. Dr. Salmon (Zu¢roduction, p. 521) 
suggests that gavyceras is an attempt to make sense out of the 
corrupt ebpeOyjoerax of 2 Pet. ili. ro. Add that jpyépa xpicews in the 
New Testament is only found in Matthew’s Gospel, in 1 John, and 
in 2 Peter. 

Lgnatius. 

105-117. 

Eph., Preface, "Inoot Xpicrod tod @eod yyav: see Lightfoot’s 
note ; the same phrase recurs Zp. xviii. ; Rom. iii. ; Polyc. viii., 
efi 2 Pet. i. 1. 

Eph. xii., MavdAov ... 6s ev waon émiotoAp, ch 2 Pet. iii. 
15, 16. 

Trall. xiii. 3, ev © cbpeBeinuer duwpor, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 14. 

Magn. ix., 7 Gor jay avéredev, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

No one of these phrases can be regarded as conclusive; yet 
they are worth noticing as probably echoes of 2 Peter. 


14 
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Barnabas. 


70-79, Lightfoot; 130 or 131, Harnack. 

XV. 4, mpooéxere, Téxva, TL €yer TO Yuverehecey ev €E Hyepas® 
s00To A€yer Gre ev ELaxioyxiALors ereow ovvTeAéoer Kipios 7a ovprayta. 
‘H yap jpépa rap aire xidua éry* adros d€ por paprupel Aéywv? “150d 
oHPEpov Huepa eorat ws xiAta ern. 

See remarks on Irenaeus above; but here the zap’ airé comes 
very close to Peter’s rapa Kvpiw. Hilgenfeld here quotes Lepéo- 
genesis, 4, ““Und (Adam) lebte 70 Jahre weniger als 1000 Jahre, 
denn 1000 Jahre sind wie Ein Tag nach dem himmlischen Zeug- 
niss. Desswegen ist geschrieben tiber den Baum des Erkenntnisses : 
An dem Tage da ihr davon esset, werdet ihr sterben. Darum hat 


er die Jahre dieses Tages nicht vollendet, sondern er starb an 
demselben.” 


Flermas. 

110-140, Harnack. 

In the Pastor there are a few words and phrases which may 
conceivably have been suggested by 2 Peter; zs. iii. 7. 1, tiv 600v 
tiv aAnOwyv: Sim. Vv. 7. 2, placpos: Sim. vi. 2. 5, BA€upa, but ina 
different sense: Sim. ix. 14. 4, Svovontos: Sim. ix. 22. 1, false 
teachers are avOades. 


Clement of Rome. 


93-95, hardly as late as 97, Harnack. 

Here again we find several phrases which in the New Testament 
are pecular to 2 Peter; such are 6 mpopyrtixds Adyos, xi. 2: éromrrns 
{but it is here used of God), lix. 3: pamos, Ixili, 1: weyadompemys, 
i. 2. In vii. 6 we read Nae éxypugev perdvovay, which not unnaturally 
suggests 2 Pet. li. 5, N@e Sikavootvys Kypvka. Bishop Lightfoot in- 
geniously suggested that Clement may have borrowed his phrase 


from a lost passage of the pre-Christian third Sibylline book. See 
his note. 


Jude. 


The Epistle of St. Jude may, I believe, be confidently regarded 
as the earliest attestation of 2 Peter. But the point must be dis- 
cussed at length in a separate section. ” 


§ 2. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TESTIMONIA 


' + "Fhe Second Epistle of St. Peter is very short; its subject, the 
disorders of a particular section of the Church, is of limited in: 
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terest, and is treated in a vague and general way, very unlike that 
in which the same topic is handled in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and conveying little information about the persons 
and circumstances in view; and it contains very few quotable 
phrases. It is probably very seldom quoted even in the present 
day. Yet its attestation is strong; if we accept the evidence of 
the Apocalypse of Peter, very strong; and if we accept that of 
Jude, overwhelming. 

Its authenticity was doubted by many in Jerome’s time, because 
its style was supposed to differ from that of the First Epistle. 
Eusebius believed that it was not the work of St. Peter, chiefly 
because he could find no clear instance of its use by the “ancient 
presbyters.” Origen knew that it was regarded with doubt, but 
gives no reason for the doubt, and was himself rather inclined to 
accept the Epistle. Of Clement we are expressly informed that 
he gave it a place in his Bible. Before the time of Clement, if we 
put aside the Apocalypse and Jude, we can only detect scattered 
phrases and words, which are found in 2 Peter, and of which several 
are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Even scattered words and phrases, such as 600s ris dAnGelus, 
ovK dpyds o6e dxapros, aidvios Baotdeia, 6 tpopytiKds Adyos, Sve- 
vonros, have a certain weight. Phrases have histories. Even in 
our own time how many turns of expression are in vogue which, 
though apparently quite casual, have yet a definite origin, and mark 
the date of the document in which they occur. Not to speak of © 
really great coinages, such as “evolution” or “survival of the fittest,” 
let us take such trivial instances as “‘ within a measurable distance of 
practical politics,” “grand old man,” “lost leader,” “honest doubt,” 
““sweetness and light.” Every one of these current insignificant 
phrases belongs to a definite period. But they have become current, 
that is to say, they are constantly used by people who have not the 
slightest idea where they come from. The same fate may have 
befallen 2 Peter; the Church of Vienna, for example, may have 
quoted one of its phrases, and yet never have read the Epistle 
itself. Indeed, there is reason for thinking that the Epistle did 
not enjoy a wide circulation. Otherwise it would be autonle to 
account for the extremely bad state of the text. 

To this point attention has been drawn in the notes; but it will 
be of service to collect here those passages in which the best attested 
readings of the MSS. are either certainly or very probably wrong, 
or in which variants existed at an extremely early date. 

i. 2, TOD Ocod kal “Incod rod Kupiov juav. 

The right reading here is very probably rod Kupiov nudv. See 
note. 

ii. 4, oupots. 

This is probably the right reading. But K LP have cepais, and 
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this seems to have been what Jude found in his copy of the Epistle, 
and paraphrased by Seopors audios. 

il. 13, ddicovpevor poOoy aorkias. 

This is the reading of 8 BP, the Bodleian Syriac, and the 
Armenian ; it is adopted by Westcott and Hort; Tregelles gives 
it a place in the margin; and Tischendorf, though he reads kopuov- 
pevot, remarks in his note, “dducovpevor si aptum sensum praebere 
iudicabitur omnino praeferendum erit.” 

ACKL, all other MSS., the Vulgate, m9’, Jerome, the Sahidic, 
Coptic, Aethiopic, Ephraem, Theophylact, Oecumenius have or 
translate Kopuovpevor. 

Syr’ has a word which Tischendorf translates ementes. 

It is surely vain to try to get sense out of ddixovpevor. Perhaps 
it is worth while to notice that in the Sinaitic MS. dducovpevor comes 
at the end of a line, while the next line ends with dé:xias. It is just 
possible that a hasty scribe may have taken the ad:x- from the latter 
word. 

Kopwovpevor will make sense, but not good sense. A few verses 
below pucOds adédukias means the temporal gain of unrighteousness, 
and the phrase can hardly have any other sense in the former place. 
What we appear to want is a participle which should give the sense 
of “seeking after.” mentes might suggest dvovpevot. Kopwovpevos 
has the look of a mere conjectural emendation. 

ii. 13, drdraus. 

dydrats is the right reading, though it is supported only by B, 
the Versions, and Jude. 

li. 14, pouxadtOos. 

SoBCK LP: SA and three cursives have pouyadias. 

Movxadis means “adulterous” (Matt. xii. 39, xvi. 4), or “an 
adulteress”” (Rom. vii. 3; Jas. iv. 4). ‘Eyes full of an adulteress ” 
is certainly nonsense. MovyaAés is not a classical word, but occurs 
in later Greek; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 452, note. Moryadia 
apparently does not exist, and is indeed an impossible formation, 
as there is no verb porxaAedw, nor noun pofxados. It may be 
observed that in i. 18 the Sinaitic has pabyradrntos for parairyros. 
The scribe had the word pafyrys in his head, and did not perceive 
his error till he had written the first two syllables. So here some 
still earlier scribe may have meant to write pouyias, but povyadis 
occurred to him, and he inserted a wrong syllable. Hence came 
the unmeaning porxad/as, which some well-intentioned copyist cor- 
rected into potxaAiSos. This error is older than any of the existing 
MSS. 

ii, 15, TOU Boodp. 

SoACKLP. Bhas rod Bewp pucGdv ddixias hydanoav. & has 
tov Bewopoop pucbdv ddixias aydrnoev. Probably in the original of 
the Sinaitic the words rod Bedp ds were illegible, and the scribe did 
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the best he could with them. ‘The name Bosor does not exist. It 
will be observed that no single MS. has the right reading od 
Bewp 6s. 

ii. 16, tapadpoviar. 

This, again, is a vox nzhilt, but it is the reading of all the great 
MSS. Six cursives have zapadpocvvyy, three mwapavouiav: the 
latter is the better conjecture, as it is Peter’s habit to repeat words, 
and zapavopias occurs immediately before. 

lili. 3, €ravypovy}. 

SosABCP and many cursives. But this word also did not 
exist, and therefore cannot have been used by St. Peter. 

lll. 10, KaTakanoerat. 

So A Land some of the Versions; C has aéfamabynoovra : 8 BK P 
and some Versions etpeOyjoerar: the Sahidic and Bodleian Syriac 
translate zon inuenientur; am fu harl omit the clause. Kara 
Kanoetal, apavicOjoovrar, seem to be mere corrections; the right 
reading is probably oix etpeOjoerar. But here again we find an 
error which is older than any of the MSS. 

A document which exhibits so many serious textual corruptions 
can hardly have been very generally read, or very carefully guarded 
during the first stages of its existence. Yet there is some reason 
for thinking that 2 Peter exerted a considerable and widespread 
influence in very early times. Four points call for notice. 

One is the tradition preserved by Irenaeus, that the Gospel of 
St. Mark was written after the death of St. Peter. It may, of course, — 
be said that St. Peter does not allude to St. Mark’s Gospel in i. 15. 
But it may also be thought that he does ; and certainly his words 
may have been so understood. It is a fair conclusion that the 
statement given by Irenaeus was built by earlier writers on the 
Petrine passage. 

The idea that a day of the Lord was a thousand years, existed 
among the Rabbis. But it was by no means the only idea. Some 
held that the “day” was 365 years; some that it was 600. There 
was also great variety among the opinions held as to the duration of 
Messiah’s reign ; the Rabbis leave us to choose between 40, 60, go, 
365, 400, 1000, 2000, and 7000 years. Elieser and some others 
fixed upon 1000 years, and defended this number by combining 
Isa. Ixiii. 4 with Ps. xc. 4 (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 
p. 252 sqq.). This is the opinion which underlies Apoc. xx. 4. 
In the Christian writers quoted above this peculiar explanation of 
the ‘‘day” is always connected with the millenary reign of Christ. 
It cannot be maintained that they all based their Chiliasm on our 
Epistle ; yet Methodius expressly quotes 2 Peter, and the words of 
Barnabas bear a very close resemblance to the Petrine passage. 

It may be asked how the Fathers came to adopt one particular 
Rabbinic view as to the duration of a day of the Lord, and one 
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particular verse of the Old Testament as a proof of this view, unless 
they were guided by.a Christian document to which they attached 
high authority. 

But the most remarkable fact is that St. Peter does not give his 
adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 any chiliastic turn at all. He employs 
it simply to prove the long-suffering of God, and to account for the 
delay: of the Parousia. This is surely a sign of great antiquity. 
From the time of the Apocalypse and Barnabas to that of the 
Alexandrines, Chiliasm was practically the universal belief of the 
Church (see Justin, Z~ypio, 80-82), and it is extremely difficult to 
suppose that the author of 2 Peter, dealing as he is with the very 
verse out of which Chiliasm arose, could have refrained from some 
allusion to that opinion, if he had been writing at any date in the 
second century, or even late in the first. It may be observed here 
that he says not one word about the signs of the End. Clearly he 
felt strongly bound by the Lord’s command not to speculate on 
the day or hour of the Parousia. This command was soon for- 
gotten, and its observance ought to count largely in favour of our 
author. 

Another interesting point is the belief in the destruction of the 
world by fire. This also became the predominant opinion. 

Writing about the middle of the second century, Celsus says 
that Christians generally believed in a world-conflagration (Origen, 
contra Celsum, iv. 11, 79), and treats the belief as arising from a 
misunderstanding of the teaching of Greek philosophers, that ék- 
mupwoes and érixAdvoess alternate in the history of the world. Origen, 
in answer, refers to Josephus, Anz. i. 2. 3; to Deut. iv. 24; Dan. 
vil. 10; Mal. ili. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 12, but not to 2 Peter, and insists 
that the office of the fire, as described in Scripture, is to purify and 
not to destroy. It may be suspected that here we have a glimpse 
of one of Origen’s reasons for his doubts about 2 Peter. 

In Clement, Strom, v. 14. 121, 122, we find an iambic passage, 
which is quoted also in the de monarchia (Otto, vol. iii. p. 136), and 
there attributed to Sophocles. The verses speak, not only of the 
world-fire, but of the Two Ways, and may be later than Barnabas. 
But the words dzavra rdmiyera Kal werdpova prefer paveto’ come very 
close to 2) Pet. ili. 10, 

Justin, Afol. i. 20, appeals to the Sibyl and Hystaspes as 
authorities for the belief in the world-fire. The first reference is to 
Orac. Sib. iv. 172-177; this book is supposed to have been com- 
posed in the time of Titus or Domitian. The prophecies of 
Hystaspes were Christian; as to their age, Clement (Strom. vi. 
5. 43) appears to say that they were quoted in the Térpov 
knpvypa, the date of which is not later than a.p. 140-150 (Chron- 
ologie, p. 472). It may be suspected that both Hystaspes and the 
fourth book of the Ova¢/es belong to the same family as the pseudo- 
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Petrine literature, Justin’s words explain the opening lines of the 
famous hymn ; 
“‘ Dies irae, dies illa 


Soluet saeclum in fauilla, 
Teste Dauid cum Sibylla” ; 


where the testimony of the Sibyl is coupled with that of the Psalms 
(probably Ps. xcvii. 3). 

But whence did the Sibyl and Hystaspes derive their opinion 
that the world would-be destroyed by fire? It was held by 
' the Valentinians, who may have borrowed it from the Stoics; but 
it was opposed by Irenaeus (i. 7. 1), whose own belief was that the 
world would be transformed by fire, but not destroyed (v. 36. 1). 
It is not to be found precisely in the Old Testament, though 
there are passages such as Ps. xcvii. 3, “A fire goeth before 
Him, and burneth up His adversaries round about” (cf. Isa. 
xxxiv. 4, li. 6, Ixvi. 15, 16, 22; Mal. iv. 1, quoted by 2 Clement 
xvi.), where the fire of the Lord’s presence, the refiner’s fire, is 
described as burning up all evil, and so making a new heaven 
and earth. The general language of the New Testament does 
not go beyond this (Heb. xii. 29; 1 Cor. iii. 13, vil. 31; 2 Thess. 
i. 8; Apoc. xxi. 1). Origen referred to Josephus, Amz. i. 2. 3, apo- 
eipnxey Adap adavicpov tOv dAwy éceoOar, Tov pev Kat ioyvv wupds, 
Tov €repov Oé kata Biav kat thyfiv vdaros: but this Adamic prophecy 
puts the world-fire before the Deluge, and this order is not merely 
accidental, as appears from the account of Seth and his two pillars, 
which immediately follows. We should infer from the words of 
Josephus that Adam foretold a catastrophe either by fire or by 
water; or again, if Josephus is quoting loosely, and we are not to 
insist upon the sequence of events, we may suppose that he spoke 
of the Deluge, and of the overthrow of Sodom. It is certain that 
the destruction of the world by fire was not an article of faith 
among the Jews, for Philo argues strongly against it (de enc. Mundt). 

Here again we may ask how a doctrine which was regarded 
with much suspicion, as belonging to Stoicism and as preached by 
heretics, came, nevertheless, to be widely held, unless it was sup- 
ported by some apostolic document. 

The Second Epistle of St. Peter must have been written before 
the persecution of Nero, and therefore must be older than the 
fourth book of the Szbylline Oracles. It is, then, quite a tenable 
opinion that the belief in the world-fire arose ultimately out of 
this Epistle. 

Lastly, it is not improbable that the whole prolific family of 
pseudo-Petrine literature springs from the hint given in 2 Pet. i. 15. 
The apostle had promised something more, and the ped eas to 
supply it was irresistible. 
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§ 3. RELATION OF 2 PETER TO JUDE. 


Of these two writers one borrowed from the other ; this is quite 
certain. 

The priority of 2 Peter was affirmed with confidence by Luther. 
No one, he says, can deny it. But since the time of Eichhorn the 
opposite view has gained ground, and is maintained with confidence 
quite as great. Holtzmann writes, “It is not necessary again to 
refute this hypothesis (of the priority of 2 Peter), which at the 
present day is practically abandoned.” Weiss says that “there 
can be no question ” as to the priority of Jude. Professor Harnack, 
Reuss, Jiilicher, von Soden, Dr. Salmon, are of the same opinion. 

Yet Luther’s judgment has not been left without supporters. It 
has been defended in recent times by Dr. Lumby (in the Speaker's 
Commentary), Mansel, Plummer (in Ellicott’s Commentary), Spitta, 
and Zahn. 

An intermediate position is held by Kuhl, who thinks that 2 Pet. 
ii, I-ili. 2 is an interpolation ; that the original Epistle was used by 
Jude ; that the interpolation was taken from Jude. This peculiar 
view appears to rest mainly on two supports—(1) that Jude 17, 18 
is a quotation from 2 Pet. iii. 3; (2) that the Libertines of the 
second chapter have nothing to do with the Mockers of the third. 
The weakness of the latter argument is palpable. The theory of 
interpolation is always a last and desperate expedient. We shall 
see as we go on that the style of the Epistle is uniform, and that 
the second chapter has natural links of connexion with the first 
and with the third. Nor is there any mark of dislocation at the 
beginning or end of the passage which Kiihl supposes to have 
been thrust into the original text. 

When two writers, whose date cannot be precisely ascertained, 
are clearly in the position of borrower and lender, the question of 
priority must turn to a great degree on points of style, and these 
will always strike different minds in different ways. If the arrange- 
ment of the one writer is more logical, and his expression clearer, 
than those of the other, it may be thought either that the first has 
improved upon the second, or that the second has spoiled the first. 
The criterion is of necessity highly subjective, and no very positive 
result will be attained unless we can show that the one has mis- 
understood the other, that the one uses words which are not only 
not used by the other, but belong to a different school of thought, 
or that the one has definitely quoted the other. ‘There are passages 
in our Epistles which furnish us with these means of decision. 

(a) 2 Pet. il. 4, ceipots Lopov taprapdoas: Jude 6, decpois ddiors. 

Jude’s words are most probably to be explained as a paraphrase 
of the ancient variant cepats. It is just possible to find both the 
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“pits” and the “chains” in Enoch (see notes), but it is not easy to 
think that the two writers are here drawing independently from the 
same well. 

2 Pet. il, 11, od P€povor Kar’ airdv rapa Kupiyw BdrAdodnpov 
kpioww: Jude g, ov« éréAunoe xptow éreveykeiv Bracdnpias. St. 
Peter says that the angels do not bring against dééa: (the Fallen 
Angels) “‘a railing accusation in the presence of the Lord” (see 
note on the passage). This gives a perfectly good sense; the 
Angels are not like-the False Teachers who do bring railing, 
scandalous, passionate charges against ddgar, the leaders of the 
Church, and commit this sin in the presence and hearing of the 
Lord. But here Jude inserts his reference to the Assumption of 
Moses. The devil claimed the body of Moses on the ground that he 
was a murderer (because Moses had slain the Egyptian). Michael 
does not “charge the devil with blasphemy,” as he might have 
done, but contents himself with saying, ‘The Lord rebuke thee.” 
(See the Assumption of Moses in Hilgenfeld, ouum Testamentum 
extra Canonem receptum; the passage in question does not exist in 
the large fragment which survives in a Latin translation, but is 
sufficiently attested.) The correct sense of xpiow ézeveyxeiv BAac- 
dnpias is given by Origen, £p. ad Alexandrinos, Lomm. xvii. p. 8, 
where, after referring to the words of Jude, he proceeds, “ quidam 
eorum qui libenter contentiones reperiunt, adscribunt nobis et 
nostrae doctrinae blasphemiam,” “they impute blasphemy to me 
and my doctrine.” The passage exists only in a Latin translation, but 
the meaning is quite clear. Jude has, of course, omitted rapa Kupiv, 
because the dispute between Michael and Satan did not occur in 
the presence of the Lord. But he has altered and spoiled St. Peter’s 
point, and quite destroyed the parallel. The False Teachers did 
bring railing accusations, but did not bring accusations of blasphemy. 

(6) Jude has certain words, which may be called Pauline, and are 
certainly not Petrine. KAyrés, 1; ayvos (in the sense of ‘Christians ”), 
33 mvedua, in the sense of “indwelling spirit,” and yuyikds, 19. Per- 
haps we cannot lay great stress on the first of these words, but the 
second most probably, and the third and fourth certainly, are alien 
from the Petrine vocabulary. To St. Peter yvx7 means the soul, the 
seat of the religious life, and he could not possibly use Wuxuxds in the 
sense of carnal. Now it is surely far more natural to suppose that 
Jude was in the habit of using Pauline language, and slipped these 
words in without any sense of incongruity, than that 2 Peter, while 
following Jude slavishly elsewhere, cut out these words on doctrinal 
grounds. Anyhow, Jude mixes up the psychology of St. Peter with 
that of St. Paul, and this fact seems to tell heavily against him. 

(c) 2 Pet. iii, 3, 4, todro mpdrov ywdoKovtes Ot. eAevoovTat ex 
éoxatwv Tov HepOv ev eurarypovy) eurratkrar Kata. Tas idlas érbvpias 
aitav Topevdpevot, kal Aeyovres, Ilod eorw 4 érayyeXia. THS Tapovclas 
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avTOD ; Jude 17; 18, tpeis dé d-yamnrot, pynoOnre Tov pyparwv Tov 
mpoerpyLeveov bro TOV dmoordhwv TOU Kupiov 7 mpiov ‘Inco, Xpiorod, 6 OTL 
eAeyov Dp, ‘En’ éoxdrou xpdvov €vovTat EMTOLKTOL Kara. TOS €auT@v 
ériOupias mopevdpevor Tv aoeBedv. St. Peter gives the warning as 
his own, introducing it just as he does the other warning about the 
interpretation of prophecy, with the words, todro rparov ywdoKovtes 
(i. 20), and the ee év éumarypovy} éumatxrat, is quite in his 
style (see note on il. 12) Jude gives the words as a quotation, but as 
an apostolic commonplace. We cannot lay stress on the verb éAeyov 
when we remember the familiar phrase 7) ypady A€ye. But prob- 
ably Jude means that he could find the substance of the warning 
in the teaching of more than one of the apostles. No doubt he 
could have done so; we may refer to Acts xx. 29, or to the Chris. 
tian prophecy recorded by St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1. Jude may very 
well be thinking of St. Paul as well as of St. Peter. But the point 
is, that this particular form of the prophecy is found only in 2 Peter. 
There is certainly strong reason for thinking that Jude is here 
quoting 2 Peter. The reader may consult the remarks of Kiuhl, 
Spitta, Zahn (Linlectung, § 43, part ii. p. 81 of the second edition) 
on the one side, and of Jiilicher (Zzm/ettung, p: 187) on the other. 
See also the notes on the passages in 2 Peter and Jude. 

It may be thought that the passages and words that have been 
adduced are such in kind and gravity as to form a presumption, 
perhaps it may be said a strong presumption, in favour of 2 Peter. 
But if so, this presumption ought not to be set aside unless it can | 
be rebutted by weightier evidence on the other part. No such 
evidence can be adduced. The rest of the argument depends upon 
points of arrangement and style, which can establish nothing beyond 
a more or less vague opinion. Yet it will be worth while to run 
through the two Epistles, and note how far the conclusion already 
suggested is strengthened or weakened by considerations of a more 
general order. 

The Salutation of 2 Peter ends with the words xépus tpiv Kat 
cipnvn tAnOvvOein. The formula agrees verbally with that of the First 
Epistle. It is a salutation of simple archaic type, combining the 
Christian equivalent for the current heathen Xatpew with the ordinary 
Hebrew Peace. Jude has €deos tyiv Kat eipyvy Kal dydarn 7Anbuv- 
Gein. The verb is the same as in 1 Peter; the nouns remind us 
of St. Paul’s xdpus eXeos eipypvn, 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4; 
see also 2 John 3. It should be observed that immediately before 
these words we find the Pauline xAyrots. St. Jude’s formula is 
conflate and later. Some critics believe that 2 Peter is earlier than 
1 Peter. But if it is later, and if the author was a forger, it is 
remarkable that he should have quoted the First Epistle here and 
here only. On the other hand, if the author was St. Peter himself, 
it is most natural that he should use his ordinary form of address, 
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and not surprising that every other part of the Second Epistle 
should differ from the First. 

The rest of the first chapter of 2 Peter forms an exordium. The 
author does not dash into his subject, but circles round it, dwelling 
upon thoughts of which we do not quite see the application till they 
are finally brought to a point. This method is characteristic also 
of the First Epistle, in which the special lesson of patient endur- 
ance under persecution is slowly and gradually approached. In the 
Second Epistle the object-is to guard the readers against the seduc- 
tions of the False Teachers and Mockers. With this view the 
writer dwells first upon the fulness and completeness of the apos- 
tolic teaching (ver. 3); next, upon its unique power; in this way 
alone we become partakers of the divine nature (ver. 4); next, upon 
the consequent necessity of moral and spiritual growth (vers. 5-10), 
which is the condition of entrance into the kingdom (ver. 11). From 
this he proceeds to the authority of the apostolic teaching. It 
rests, not on ingenious speculation, but on the witness of facts, 
especially of the Transfiguration (vers. 16-18), and is confirmed by 
Prophecy (ver. 19); but Prophecy must be rightly understood. 

This exordium is quite appropriate, and contains nothing to 
arouse suspicion, unless: we are convinced that the Transfiguration 
is itself a myth. It abounds in thoughts and phrases which anti- 
cipate not only the second, but the third chapter (dpery, edogBaa, 
tropovn, POopa, Svvaps Kal mapovola, emdyyeApa), . 

Some of the phrases employed have been thought to belong 
to the second century ; but without any reason. Deissmann (Lzbe/- 
studien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 360) prints a portion of an inscription 
from Stratonicea in Caria. It contains the preface to a decree of the 
town council, and is supposed to belong to the year a.D. 22 or-there- 
abouts. It uses not only the phrase racav crovdiy ciogeperGax (2 Pet. 
i. 5), but also Oefa dvvapis (2 Pet. i. 3). This latter expression was 
familiar to town authorities and citizens. It may be observed that 
iodriysos (2 Pet. i. 1) is also a political word. It is quite possible 
that St. Peter’s amanuensis was a Roman citizen, whether Silvanus 
or another, who had often seen inscriptions like that of Stratonicea, 
and was familiar with the language current among the officials by 
whom they were composed. Qéias xowwvol dioews (2 Pet. i. 4) 
belongs rather to philosophy, but would be quite intelligible to 
any fairly educated man in St. Peter’s time. 

St. Jude’s opening consists of an address in two verses, and 
an introduction in one. He tells his people that he had been 
intending to write to them “about our common salvation,” an 
ordinary pastoral letter, but “found it necessary to write and exhort 
you to do battle for the faith once for all delivered to the saints.” 
Spitta thinks that his words, rH drag mopadobeicy tots dytous 
miorer, were suggested by ris mapadobeions atrois ayias évroAjs 
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(2 Pet. ii, 21). This may be the case; and, if so, it is a strong 
point in favour of the priority of 2 Peter. But, in any case, St. 
Jude here again uses a Pauline expression, Tots dyiouw. Clearly, 
also, he was writing in a hurry. He had meant to do one thing 
and found himself obliged to do another. It is not difficult to 
suppose either that St. Peter’s letter had reached him and opened 
his eyes to the mischief that was going on, or that sudden informa- 
tion had been brought to him that ‘Antinomian teachers were at 
work in his district, that time pressed, and that he copied out, with 
no very great alteration, as much of St. Peter’s letter as he thought 
necessary. There would be nothing at all extraordinary in this. 
St. Jude’s people were not the same as St. Peter's. 

We may notice here another phrase of St. Jude’s, which comes 
a little lower down (ver. 5), ‘I wish to remind you, though once for 
all ye know all things,” of the instances of God’s judgment in similar 
cases. It is a hasty phrase. What Christians knew once for all, is 
the faith once for all delivered. The term does not apply very 
easily even to particular facts recorded in Old Testament history, 
still less does it apply to the doom of the fallen angels, or to the 
dispute between Michael and Satan. The words of Jude bear a 
close resemblance to those of St. Peter (i. 12), “Wherefore I will 
always remind you of these things (the promises, the need of 
growth in virtue), though ye know them.” It can hardly be 
denied that the two passages are connected, or that St. Peter’s 
phrase is much more natural and intelligible than St. Jude’s. 

The second chapter of the Petrine Epistle follows easily and 
without any kind of dislocation from the first. Prophecy witnesses 
to the truth of the apostles’ doctrine, but it must be rightly under- 
stood. There were, as we know, those who did not interpret 
prophecy in the same sense as St. Peter. Further, even in Israel 
there were false prophets. ‘So among you there will be false 
teachers,” There is some difficulty here about the future tense. 
St. Peter speaks of these false teachers partly in the future, partly 
in the present, and it is not quite certam whether he means that 
they are already at work in other districts and will soon invade the 
Churches to which he is writing, or whether we are to regard the 
future as meaning “there must be,” “there are and always will be.” 
St. Peter does not say expressly that the false teachers claimed to be 
prophets, but there can be little doubt that they did so, for they 
could hardly justify their doctrine except by an appeal to revelation. 
At any rate the analogy between false teacher and false prophet 
is so close that what is true of the one is in the main true of the 
other also. The point is, that it does not follow that every one 
who claims to be prophet or teacher is really what he professes 
to be. There must be a test. These teachers are false, because 
they introduce “heresies” (see note on this word), because they 
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deny the Lord who bought them, because they are immoral. They 
deceive men with lying words; they will gain much success, and 
bring reproach on the way of truth, but their doom is destruction. 

With this passage (2 Pet. ii. 1-3) the reader must compare 
Jude 4. St. Jude does not call his antagonists either teachers or 
prophets, though the word évurvaduevor, in ver. 8, may imply 
that they claimed prophetic inspiration. ‘Certain men,” he says, 
“have slipped in.” They are already at work. If we may take 
St. Peter’s future, “there will be false teachers,” as practically a 
present, St. Jude’s letter may have been written very shortly after- 
wards. On the other hand, St. Jude’s language has been taken to 
imply a not inconsiderable interval of time. He goes on to say 
of these men that they are oi wdAat tpoyeypaupévor cis TodTO 76 
kpiwa. Spitta finds here a reference to 2 Peter; but it is much 
easier to take wdAo to mean “in the ancient Scriptures,” “in the 
Old Testament.” But what is the meaning of totro 76 xpiua? No 
judgment has been mentioned. For an explanation we must go to 
2 Pet. ii. 3, where, after the description of the false teachers, we 
find the words ois 76 kpiua éxrahar ov« dpyet. St. Jude goes on to 
say of these men that they are impious, that they change the grace 
of “our God” into licentiousness, and that they deny our only 
Master and Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Our God” is from 2 Pet. i. 1: 
the concluding phrase is surely an exaggeration of St. Peter’s tov 
dyopdcavra avrovs Seordrnv dpvotpevo. Nay, St. Jude not only 
exaggerates, but rather spoils the phrase. St. Peter had more than 
one good reason for inserting éyopdcavra before Seordrny. 

Here follow in both writers the instances of God’s judgments on 
the impious. It will be convenient to arrange the two lists side by 
side— 











2 PETER. JUDE. 
I. Israel in the Wilderness. 
2. The Fallen Angels. The Fallen Angels. 
3. The Flood (Noah). — 
4. The Cities of the Plain (Lot). The Cities of the Plain (Lot 
is not mentioned). 
5. Cain. 
6. Balaam. Balaam. 
Te Korah. 





It will be observed that St. Peter’s instances are arranged in strictly 
chronological order, while Jude’s are not. This fact has been 
counted by some in St. Peter’s favour; by others, against him. St. 
Peter again twice couples an instance of mercy with an instance of 
judgment ; this fact again has been reckoned both on the one side 
and on the other. We may notice that St. Peter, with his mind 
fixed on false teachers, naturally begins with the fallen angels, who, 
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according to Jewish tradition, taught men all kinds of wickedness. 
There is no particular point in St. Jude’s first instance, but it may, of 
course, be said that St. Peter saw this, and accordingly left it out. 
The Flood St. Peter mentioned probably because Noah was a 
preacher of righteousness, a “‘ dignity” who was blasphemed by man 
but approved by God. But the instance has a further value for 
him, because he is going to argue in the third chapter that as the 
world was once destroyed by water, so it will again be destroyed by 
fire. Here it may be said that St. Peter had a definite reason for 
adding. Nor is it conclusive, if we say that St. Peter is of a more 
merciful and pastoral spirit than St. Jude, and that his mention of 
Noah and Lot points towards the beautiful saying (ill. 9) that God’s 
will is that all men should come to repentance. It is true that 
there is a certain exaggeration and passion, and a fiery zeal for 
orthodoxy about St. Jude. He describes the sin of the Cities of 
the Plain (daeNotoa: dricw capKds érépas) in such a way that it 
ceases to be parallel to that of the false teachers, and his view of the 
proper treatment of penitents (vers. 22, 23) is couched in language 
of great severity. Again, Cain, the murderer, is rather a fierce 
parallel. Some have indeed supposed that we have here Philo’s 
whimsical allegorism, in which Cain is the type of the sceptic; but 
this is not at all in St. Jude’s manner. The same fierce note sounds 
in the instance of Korah, who rebelled against the priests. St. Jude 
was evidently a zealot, and it may, of course, be said that the author 
of 2 Peter did not quite like this fire and fury, and did what he 
could to soften it down. But it seems more probable that the case 
was the reverse of this, that St. Jude did not think 2 Peter quite 
strong enough. 

Much has been written in Germany about what is called the 
Apokryphenscheu of 2 Peter. St. Jude makes free use of apocryphal 
authorities: he specifies the sin of the fallen angels, mentions the 
dispute between Michael and Satan, and quotes Enoch by name. 
The comparative reticence of 2 Peter is supposed to point to a date 
late in the second century, about A.D. 170, when the idea of a canon 
of Scripture was taking shape, and men were beginning to look with 
suspicion on all books that were not included in the authorised 
lists. Hence, it is said, we must infer that 2 Peter abbreviated 
and expurgated Jude. But there is nothing in this argument. 
Enoch was not absolutely rejected before the fourth century (see 
the introduction in Mr. Charles’ edition), and the use made of 
Jewish tradition in 2 Peter is very similar to that which we find in 
1 Peter, or in Paul, who probably refers to the Assumption of Moses 
in Gal. iii. 19, and certainly adopts a Rabbinical fancy in 1 Cor. 
x. 4. Further, what I venture to think a conclusive reason for 
regarding the passage about Michael as an addition made by Jude 
has been given above, p. 217. 
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It may be asserted that Peter’s mind is clearer and more intelli- 
gent than that of Jude. In addition to the two instances cited (kaimep 
eiddras, and the choice and arrangement of the historical examples), 
the reader should take note of the extraordinary haste and con- 
fusion of Jude’s censure on the people of the Cities of the Plain. 
He not only brings out that feature of their wickedness which is 
not applicable, but goes on to charge them in particular with ‘“blas- 
pheming dignities” (ver. 8). St. Peter does not fall into this error. 
What he says (ii. 10, 11) is that the false teachers blaspheme dignities, 
while the angels do not. —Certainly St. Peter is the more intelligent 
of the two. On the other hand, he drops at times into awkward and 
confused expressions, and here Jude corrects him. One instance 
of this is to be found in 2 Pet. ii. 13, a badly constructed sentence 
which Jude (ver. to) has straightened out, dropping the vulgar 
Hebraism (év 77 Oopa plapycovrar), and making things much 
smoother. Another occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 17, where the metaphors 
are mixed up in the style of a Hebrew prophet ; fountains and mists 
are punished with darkness. Here, again, Jude has laid his finger 
on the artistic defect. Fountains cannot be sent into darkness, he 
said to himself; no, but dorépes wAavprow can (ver. 12). To some 
this will seem an obvious emendation in the style of Bentley; to 
others, again, the prettiness will appear to be a mark of originality. 

Of the concluding section of 2 Peter, of the Parousia section, 
there is only one distinct trace in Jude. Peter introduces it with 
the warning that “in the last days there shall come mockers, say- 
ing, Where is the promise of His coming?” Jude quoted the first 
clause as apostolic (see above), but omitted the second clause, in 
which the nature of the mock is defined. Now, if Peter, on the 
word “mockers,” shut up his copy of Jude and plunged into 
original composition, it must be admitted that he has disguised 
the seam with phenomenal skill. On the other hand, if we read 
over Jude 16-16, it will be seen that vers. 17, 18 can be cut out with- 
out damage either to the grammar or to the sense. Further, Jude 
has inserted the genitive rév doeBey, which is not wanted, and 
appears to be suggested by the quotation from Enoch, which he 
had inserted just before. It is possible that duapovs, Jude 24, 
may have been suggested by dyuwyrjrovs, 2 Pet. ili. 14, and zpoo- 
Sdexdpevor, Jude 21, by mpocdoxavres, 2 Pet. iit. 14. 

If we are to ask why St. Jude omitted St. Peter’s argument 
about the Parousia and the final section of 2 Peter generally, many 
answers may be suggested. It may be that he could not quite 
adopt St. Peter’s reasoning. It may be that he thought that his 
quotation from Enoch was a sufficient proof of the Second Advent. 
It may be that among his flock Antinomianism was a burning ques- 
tion, while the Parousia was not. It may be, again, that he did 
not “quite like the way in which St. Peter speaks of St. Paul, for 
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Jude uses Pauline language, and clearly did not think that there 
was anything dvovéyrov in the epithet yuxuxds. Or it may be simply 
that he felt that he had said quite enough, and had no time to spare. 
Sometimes there is a reason for an omission ; thus Marcion intention- 
ally left out parts of St. Luke’s Gospel : sometimes there is none; thus 
in the Apostolical Church Ordinance the Way of Death is not given. 
Nothing has been said in this section about the argument from 
the vocabulary of the two Epistles. This point has been worked 
out with great elaboration by Spitta. It is difficult to see how the 
question can be posed in such a manner as to admit of a definite 
answer. Yet there are two points on which it is possible to lay 
some weight. Jude undoubtedly borrows from a vocabulary which 
is not St. Peter’s; and it is noticeable that these peculiar words 
occur before and after the description of the Antinomian teachers, 
in those introductory and concluding verses which are, in the main, 
St. Jude’s own property. Again, the style of 2 Peter is uniform 
throughout, and its most distinctive feature, the habit of repeating 
words, marks all three chapters alike. But we must deal with this 
subject, which is of great importance, in the following section. 


§ 4. VOCABULARY, GRAMMAR, AND STYLE OF 2 PETER. 


The following words are found in 2 Peter, but not elsewhere in 
the New Testament : 

"Adecpos!, dxatdravetos (v./. dxatdémactos), dAwors!, days, 
amopevyew!, dpyeivi, dorypixtos, atxunpds, BA€upa, BdopBopos!, Bpa- 
dvrHs, Suavydlew, Svovdntos, éyxarouketv, exradat, eeyéis!, eumarypovy, 
evtpupav}, éaxorovbetv!, é€paua, érdyyehua, exdmrns}, indtios, KaTa- 
Krogewv), cavooto Gat, KALopo., AAOy1, weyadorperys!, peyioros!, piacpal, 
puacposl, prvypn}, powrdlew, wOmos!, dAtyws (v.2. dvtws), 6ulxAy}, rapa- 
dpovia (v.2. rapavopia), mapacdyew, Taperpéepew, tAaTTOs, porlydov, 
ceipds (v.2. cepa), oTyprypds, oTorxetov!, (in sense of physical elements), 
atpeBrovv!, taprapodv, taxwwds!, Tepporv, THKET Gaul, TowWadel, ToAMNTHS, 
ts!, pwoddpos, WevdodiddoKados, éridvorsl, 

Words marked (') are found in the Greek versions of the Old 
Testament. See Hatch and Redpath. 

*Epravypovy, wapappovia are probably due to corruption of 
the text. See above, p. 213. On Breupa, xavootcba, see note. 
"Exomrys is used in the Old Testament only of God, Esth. v. 1; 
2 Macc. ili. 39; 3 Mace. il. 21. ; 

Leusden counts one thousand six hundred and eighty-six drag 
Aeyoueva, in the New Testament. As there are twenty-seven docu- 
ments, this would give them about sixty-two apiece. In 2 Peter 
there are fifty-five, which, considering the brevity of the Epistle, 
is a very high number. 
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The vocabulary of 1 Peter is dignified ; that of 2 Peter inclines to 
the grandiose (e&€papya, érdrrns, porlnddv, raprapodty, Teppodv). 

By the help of Bruder we may make a list of about three hundred 
and sixty-one words which are found in 1 Peter but notin 2 Peter. 
Among words which, in spite of the great difference of subject, we 
might have expected to find in the latter Epistle, are the following : 

“Ayidlew, ayracpds, dyvile, é&yvds, dvayevvay, droxdAvyis, Sogaleuv, 
éXeciv, édeos, éArrilery, €Amis, éxixdvppa, evayyedilewv, Kabapdos, KAnpo- 
vopseiv, KAnpovopia, pakdpios, vypewv, oivodAvyia (with K@o1, 1droL), 
dvopa, TapoiKia, mWapouKos, Towaive, TolunVv, Toipviov, mperBvreEpos, 
oKxavoaXrov, cKoALds, cvveldyots, braKoy, UTdKpLCLs. 

In 2 Peter there are about two hundred and thirty-one words which 
are not found in 1 Peter, and some of these, again, are remarkable : 

*Akapzros, dvopos, dpyds, Bacr«ia, evToAn, emayyedia, erayyéa- 
Aco Bat, emdyyedpay erLyWOoKEW, emtyvwors, evoeBys, edoeBeia, Oetos, 
TwTNP, DTOMPLVITKW, tropvycts, bropovy. 

. On the other hand, there are certain points of similarity. Zahn 
(Einlettung, part ii. p. '108) gives the following list : 

*Avactpopy, dvaotpeper Gar, dadGeors (this word is peculiar to 
I and 2 Peter), dperi} of God (but probably in a different sense), 
éwomrat (cf. éromrevev, I ii. 12, lil. 2), dornpixtos and _ OTNPLY POS 
(cf. ornpilev, I yv. 10), omidou Kai papor and domAos Kal dpcdpnros 
(cf. demos Kal duwpos, Li. 19), dkataraverous duaprtias (cf. réravrat 
dpaptias, Liv. 1), doéAyeca, Wuyy (in sense of “soul”). B. Weiss 
(Zinleitung, p. 445) considerably extends this list ; the most notice- 
able fact that he adds to it is the fondness of both 1 and 2 Peter 
for the plural of abstract nouns. 

In 2 Peter there are even fewer particles than in 1 Peter. The 
author never uses perv. He employs very few Hebraisms ; there are 
a couple of reduplications € ev P0opa pOapyrovrar, | iienn es év éumary- 
povi} epmarKra, iil. 3? 3 in ii. 10 we have tovs driow capKos TOpEevo- 
pévous: in il. 1, atpéoes dmwAeias: in il. 14, Katdpas téxva. The 
article he uses much in the same way as 1 Peter; sometimes 
omitting it, as with dpyatov xécpov, li. 5; sometimes again employ- 
ing it with unexpected freedom and elegance, for instance i. 4, ris 
év TO Koopm ev erOupia POopas: li. 17, TH TOV GOécpwv Ady: 
Clin S,s16)0 7} 10, 22, iii..§;-12. © The expression’ in ‘the first 
chapter is easy and clear; in the later chapters it becomes at times 
laboured, turgid, involved, and obscure, especially in. two passages, 
ii. 12-14, iii. 5-7. Some allowance must be made here for passion, 
for the writer was clearly deeply moved by his subject. It should 
be noticed also that the writer of 1 Peter is extremely embarrassed 
at times; see ili. 20, 21, iv. 3-6. 

Two features of the style call for special notice. One is the 
habit of repeating words. The following instances may be given: 

i, 5, Il, éemtxopyyeiv: i. 10, 19, BéBouos: i. 12, 13, 15, iii, 1, 

15 
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bropywhoew, ev bropvyce, pnpyv troveto ou: i. 17, 18, évexOeions 
évexOcicay : i. 10, 15, iil. 14, omovddlewv: 1.4, il. 18, 20, amropevyew : 
i. 20, 21, mpodyreta: i, 20, ill. 3, Tovro mpHrov yweoKovTes: ii. I. 3, 
ili. 7, 16, dwdAea: ii, 4, 5, epetoaro: ii. 4, 9, 17, ill. 7, Type: 
ii. 10, 11, 12, BAdodypos, BrAaodypétv: li. 2, 15, 21, 6dds: ii. 14, 18, 
Seredlew: ii, 16, 18, pOéyyeoOar: i. 16, il 2, 15, e£axodovdety: 
ii, 13, 15, ploOds doucias: li, 21, ili, 2, évToAH: il. 4, 17, Codos: 
ii. 9, ili. 7, Hepa Kploews: iii, 12, 13, 14, TpovdoKGy: ill. 10, 12, 
orotxela Kavootpeva: i, 3, 20, ii, 16, 22, iii 3, 16, 17, Wvos: i. 16, 
ili. 4, 12, wapovota. This list might be considerably extended. 

Three reflexions may be made upon this peculiarity : 

(x) The repetitions extend throughout the Epistle, and form a 
strong guarantee of its unity against Kuhl’s theory of interpolation. 

(2) Some of the repetitions disappear in the parallel passages of 
Jude, who has, for instance, only the single proGod (ver. 11) for the 
duplicated pods adicias of Peter, and corrects the Hebraisms év 
POopa Pbeiper Oar, ev éurarypovy éuaratxrat. Jude avoids repetitions ; 
thus in the verse just quoted we have 6dds rod Kaiv, zAdvn Tod 
Badadp, dvriAoyia tod Kopé, and three different verbs are em- 
ployed. He has a certain skill in devising synonyms. If we 
take his opening and concluding passages, where he is most 
independent, we find the phrase xara tas éavrav ériOvpias mopevd- 
pevow used twice, 16, 18; mioris occurs twice, 3, 20; dmagé twice, 
3, 53 éAeos twice, 2, 21; édeety twice in 22 and 23 (though this 
is doubtful; see note). But he has more style than Peter, and 
is not given to the needless iteration ‘of insignificant words. It is 
therefore important to observe that in the parallel passage he does 
repeat several of the words which are repeated in 2 Peter, rypety, 
6 (dis), 13,213; Loos, 6, 133 Kpiots, 6, 9, 15; BAacdypeiv, Brac- 
pypia, 8,9, 10.. Now, on these facts it seems far more natural to 
suppose that Jude pruned down, but. could not wholly eradicate, 
the repetitions of Peter, than that Peter copied and exaggerated a 
not very marked feature of Jude’s style. Indeed, we should have 
to suppose that Peter was so captivated by Jude’s tautology that 
he introduced the same trick freely into his own first and third 
chapters, where he was writing his own thoughts in his own way. 

(3) It is to be observed that the same habit of repeating words 
is noticeable also in 1 Peter. The following instances may be given: 
i. 7, 8, ddgar, Sedogaopeévy: i. 3, lil. 21, 80 dvaordcews Incod Xpictod: 
i. 7, 13, lV. 13, V. I, droxddvypis: i. 9, 10, cwrypia: i. 15, 16, aytos 
(quater): i. 15, 17, 18, ii, 12, ili, I, 2, 16, dvaortpéperOor, dvac- 
Tpopy: 1. 2, 14, 22, traxon: 1. 3, 23, dvayevvay: 1.25, pyya (dis): 
il. 4, 5, AtOos Cov, mvevparikds: il. 4, 6, éxdexrdv, evrmov: ii. 5, 9, 
icpdrevpa: il 9, 10, Aads (éer): i. I, li, 11, wapemidypos: i. 17, 
ii. 11, mapotxla, mépoixos: ii. 12, 14, ill. 16, iv. 15, Kaxomouds: il. 
14, 15, 20, ili. 6, iv. 19, dyaGorotds, -rovety, -rowa: ii, .19, 20, 23, 
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and nine other places réoyew: ii. 13 and six other places trordo- 
ceoOar: iil, 16, 21, ovveidyows: ili, 18, 19, mvedua: iv. I, mabov 
capki (dis): i. 13, iv. 7: Vv. 8, vapew: Vv. 5, 6, Tames, Tazrewwodr. 
This list also might be extended. 

The habit of verbal repetition is therefore quite as strongly 
marked in the First Epistle as in the Second. This is a matter of 
very high importance. It forms a striking link between the two 
Epistles ; and, further, if we suppose St. Peter to have employed an 
amanuensis, and to have allowed him considerable freedom, it is 
yet just in such a point as this that we should expect the mental 
habit of the real author to be visible through the disguise. 

Another curious feature of the style of 2 Peter is its tendency 
to fall into iambic rhythm. Many sentences can be turned into 
tragic senarii with very little alteration; thus: 

il. 1, Tov dyopdcarta, Seordrnv apvovpevot. 

il. 3, TAacToIcw tuas éuropetcovtar Adyous. 

li. 4, eds ov éheioar GAA Geipotar Codov 

éraptapwoer eis Oiknv THpovpéevors. 

In i. 19 the cadence and the colour of the words are the same, and 
in the third chapter again there is a perceptible approach to the 
movement of blank verse in the sonorous futures passive, and in the 
character and metrical value of the language, as, for instance, in 
ororxeia d¢ Kavootpeva AvOHcETAL OF Odpavol Tupovpevor AVOHCOVTAL. 

The Attic tragedians were diligently studied and imitated by 
Jewish poetasters in Alexandria; for instance by Ezekiel, of whom 
some fragments have been preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Luang. 
ix. 28 sqq.). Our knowledge of this interesting man is derived 
through Eusebius and Clement of Alexandria from Alexander 
Polyhistor, a contemporary of Sulla. Ezekiel, probably with the 
special view of introducing the Bible to the knowledge of cultivated 
Greeks, dramatised Exodus in iambic trimeters, and possessed a 
tolerable, though not immaculate, command of the metre. In his 
Exodus he described a wonderful bird which appears to be the 
phoenix, and this may be the source of the reference to the phoenix 
in the epistle of Clement of Rome. 

There were many of these Jewish iambic writers. Some of them 
seem to have palmed off their compositions under the names of the 
famous classic dramatists ; thus in the Stromata of Clement (v. 14. 
113 sqq.) we find passages ascribed to Sophocles, Menander, 
Diphilus, which are certainly of Jewish manufacture. Such extracts 
were collected in anthologies, and were probably widely known 
among educated Christians at a very early date. Some of the first 
Christians had even read the classic dramatists; thus St. Paul 
quotes (x Cor. xv. 33) a verse of Menander, and even in the Apoc- 
alypse is found a phrase yeyovoas Ovptaydtwv (vy. 8), which may 
possibly be derived from Sophocles, O. Z: 4. A possible reminis- 
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cence of Menandet has been pointed out in the note on 1 Pet. ii 
16. The habit of iambic composition passed over into the Church, 
and Irenaeus (i. 15. 6) gives some verses of this kind written by 
5 Oetos mpec Burns Kat Knpvé THs GAnGeias on the heretic Marcus. 

In Clem. Alex. Protrept. vi. 68 ; Strom. v. 11. 75, will be found 
some lines attributed to Euripides. One of these passages, which 
runs thus: 


motos 0 dy otkos TexTévwy mAacbels tro 
déuas Td Oetov mepiBddo. Tolxwv Trvxais, 


is clearly taken from 1 Kings viii. 27. Here the author is treating 
of Solomon, at any rate he is representing the words of Solomon, 
and it is possible that Proverbs had been wholly or in part versified 
by one or another of these Jewish paraphrasts. It may be per- 
missible to suspect that the zapouuia given by 2 Pet. il. 22 comes 
in its actual shape from such a source as this. Certainly it falls 
very readily into iambics : 

én’ tdvoy é&€pay’ emeorpéper Kiwv, 

ds 7’ és Kvdioua BopBdpov Aeoupévy. 


We should thus be able to account, not only for the combina- 
tion of the biblical proverb about the dog with the non-biblical 
proverb about the sow, but for the use of the remarkable words 
e&épaya and kvdAwwpa. (See note on this passage; and for further 
information on the subject of Jewish Alexandrine poetry, refer to the 
Fragments of Alexander Polyhistor in Miller, -ragmenta Histor- 
icorum Graecorum ; Schiirer, Jewish People tn the time of Christ.) 

If the iambic writers really did exercise a certain influence on 
the style of 2 Peter, two questions arise. Is the fact consistent 
with an early date? and again, Is it possible to suppose, in view 
of this peculiarity of style, that the two Epistles of Peter were 
written by the same hand ? 

To the first question it may be answered, that the marked 
features of literary style in the second century are Homerism in 
vocabulary and Platonism in thought. Of the former there are 
possibly some faint traces in 2 Peter (see notes on li. 14, 17), 
though not more than we can well account for in a contemporary 
of Philo’s; of the latter there are none. 

To the second question, again, there is an answer. Many writers 
who compose, as a rule, in pure prose, fall at times, consciously or 
unconsciously, into metre. We havea familiar instance of this peculi- 
arity ready to hand in the case of Charles Dickens. Take the follow- 
ing passage, which has often been quoted, from Martin Chuzzlewitt : 


*‘Tf there be fluids, as we know there are, 
Which conscious of a coming wind, or rain, 
Or frost, will shrink and strive to hide themselves 
In their glass arteries ; 
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May not that subtle liquor of the blood 
Perceive by properties within itself, 

That hands are raised to waste and spill it ; 
And in the veins of men run cold and dull 
As his did in that hour!” 


Dickens was familiar with the grave cadences of the stage, and 
here the solemnity of his theme, the mysterious sense of impending 
disaster, shapes his imagination so that his thoughts naturally fall 
into the appropriate vehicle of tragic metre. It is by no means diffi- 
cult to suppose that the author of 2 Peter was uplifted in the same 
way. He sees men bringing blasphemy on the way of Truth, and 
defying the terrors of God’s judgment. Possibly he knew some- 
thing of the Greek tragedians, certainly the swelling and sometimes 
turbid imagery of Wisdom and of the Hebrew prophets would 
recur to his mind. His imagination rises above the region in 
which it habitually dwells; but it rises heavily, and with effort. 
He is no Isaiah, nor even Malachi; yet for once he is treading 
the same heights, and endeavouring to speak as they would have 
spoken. There is a certain dignity in the style of 1 Peter, which, 
under stress of excitement, might easily become grandiose, and 
even a little incoherent. Both these traits may be discerned in 
2 Peter, though they have been absurdly exaggerated. 

Jerome noticed a diversity of style between the two Epistles, 
but it does not appear that Eusebius, Origen, or Clement, who, on 
such a point, were much better authorities, had raised this objec- 
tion. Even greater differences of style were observed by ancient 
critics in the works of Aristotle and Plotinus. They may be 
detected in the undoubtedly genuine works of Thomas Carlyle, 
or in those of Wordsworth, or of Burns. It is a common remark 
that artists have an earlier and a later manner, or that their inspira- 
tion and gift of expression vary with their theme. Unless we can 
say of two writings that they exhibit a different personality and 
tone of mind, a different way of regarding the same objects, it is 
extremely difficult to say at what point formal unlikeness amounts 
to incompatibility. 

Another distinction which has been pointed out between the 
manners of 1 and 2 Peter is the comparative paucity in the latter 
of allusions to the Old Testament or to the gospel. 

1 Peter sometimes refers to the Old Testament, as when he 
speaks of Noah and Sarah, repeatedly quotes it, and constantly 
uses words and phrases which easily remind the reader of their 
biblical origin. On the other hand, though 2 Peter often refers 
to the Old Testament, appealing to it for the instances of judgment 
and the method of creation, he can hardly be said to quote it, and 
his allusions are not so numerous. The passages specially marked 
by the use of large type in Westcott and Hort’s text, are five; 
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ii. 2=Isa. lii. 5; ii, 22 = Prov. xxvi. 11; iii, 8=Ps. xc. (Ixxxix.) 4; 
iii. 12 =Isa. xxxiv. 43 iii. 13 =Isa. xv. 17; lxvi. 22. We may add 
elojvn mAnOvvOen, Dan. iil, 313 aidvios Baowrelo, iii, 33; Kata- 
kAvopov érdyev, Gen. vi. 173 em éoxdrwv tov jpepov, Josh. xxiv. 
273 & TO dylw dpe, Ps. ii. 6; Hyuepay && quépas, Gen. Xxxix. 10; 
Esth. iii. 7; Isa. lviii. 2; 600s, ed0eta 666s are biblical phrases ; 
é€axodovbeiv 686 is found in Isa. lvi. 11 and elsewhere ; ode Kvpuos 
cioeBeis éx retpacpod pieoOar is a reminiscence of Ezek. xiii. 21 or 
some similar passage; mopeveoOo. dzicw (only here and once in 
Luke) is found in Deut. viii. 19 ; wi) BovAdpuerds twas drodéoOar GAA 
mdvras eis petdvoiav xwpyou is a paraphrase of Ezek. xxxill. 11. 
Further, we must take account of a number of detached words— 
Kabapiopos, Kataorpody, KatamoveicbaL, oKyvopa, vvoTace, MOmos : 
others are noticed in the catalogue of drag Aeyoueva given at the 
beginning of this section. Objection may be taken to some of the 
instances here cited (see Dr. Chase, Dictionary of the Bible, p. 807) ; 
but, however carefully the list is sifted, enough will remain to show 
that the author of 2 Peter knew his Greek Bible well, and applied 
its thoughts and speech with facility. 

It must be allowed that 2 Peter is not so saturated with the 
Old Testament as 1 Peter. But on this point great allowance must 
be made for the difference of subject. Ifa clergyman were to write 
two sermons, one on patience in affliction, another on a peculiar 
form of Antinomian agnosticism, he would find fifty texts applicable 
to the former subject for one that lent itself to the latter. And if 
2 Peter’s use of Hebrew scripture differs from that of 1 Peter to 
some extent in degree, it yet agrees with it in one remarkable point, 
the manner in which scripture is blended with tradition. In this 
respect the two Epistles are very similar, and both differ from Jude. 

In 1 Peter, again, there are numerous allusions to words or 
facts which are to be found in the Gospels. In 2 Peter only 
three unquestionable instances have been pointed out. We find 
the phrase yéyovey airois ta éxyata yelpova THv TpdTur, il. 20, cf. 
Matt. xil. 45; Luke xi. 26; a reference to a prophecy made by 
Christ of the “speedy ” or “sudden” death of the author, i. 14, cf. 
John xxi, 18, and an account of the Transfiguration. To these 
we may add tov dyopdcavra avrovs Seordryv apvovpevot, ii. 1, cf. 
Matt. x. 33; a possible reminiscence of Luke xiii. 7, 8 in ovx 
dpyovs ob8e dxdprovs, i. 8; and 7 émayyeAla THs Tapovotas abrod, ili. 4, 
cf. Matt. xxiv. It has been objected that we should have expected 
to find much more than this. But there is nothing in the Gospels 
so directly applicable to the particular subject of Christian anti- 
nomianism as the words of our Lord in Matt. xii. 45 ; the quotation 
is, at any rate, extremely apt. Again, St. Paul deals with the same 
error, the misinterpretation of Christian freedom, in the same way 
as St. Peter, relying upon general Christian principles, but never 
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even once quoting the words of Christ. Yet, again, the objection is 
like the Delphic knife; it cuts with two edges. If it is difficult to 
understand why St. Peter does not quote the words of our Lord, 
it is far more difficult to explain why a forger, late in the second 
century, does not. The apostles, as all their letters show, did not 
feel bound to be constantly quoting. This habit begins with St. 
Clement of Rome. 

Spitta finds another reference to the gospel history in the words 
Tov KoaAécavtos Huds (i. 3). Christ in person called the apostles. 
The interpretation of the-pronouns in the first chapter is much dis- 
puted, but Spitta is very possibly right. On this point the reader 
may consult the notes. 

That the reference in 1. 14 ts to the prophecy of our Lord, 
recorded in the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel, may be regarded 
as certain, in spite of Spitta’s objections (see the answer of Dr. 
Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible) ; and that the incident described 
in i. 16 sqq. is the Transfiguration, has been doubted only by Hof- 
mann. The details of these two passages will be found in the 
notes ; here two points only need be considered. 

It has been asked why St. Peter, when he is undertaking to 
prove the truth of the Second Advent, should select for his purpose 
the Transfiguration rather than the Ascension. It may seem a 
curious choice, when we remember the words of the angels in Acts 
i, 11. Yet reasons may be found. It is possible, indeed most 
probable, that those who denied the Parousia denied also the 
Resurrection ; and, if this was so, it was useless for St. Peter to meet 
them by blankly affirming the fact of the Ascension. Nor could he 
well quote the promise of our Lord Himself (Matt. xxiv. 30), for 
this also they denied. But if all the rest of the gospel history was 
accepted by his opponents, the story of the Transfiguration was 
common ground. It may be noticed that St. Peter does not use 
the Transfiguration to prove the Parousia, but to prove the credibility 
of the apostles who had preached the Parousia. For this purpose 
the incident was admirably suited. The apostles had on that 
occasion not only beheld the majesty of the Lord, but had heard a 
voice from heaven; they had come into direct communication with 
God, and this fact was a strong guarantee of the general truth of 
their teaching. May we not also think that the Transfiguration 
may have been directly suggested to St. Peter’s mind’ by the pre- 
ceding pera tiv éunv e€odov? The word éodos occurs in St. Luke’s 
account of the Transfiguration (ix. 31); but this is not the point. 
St. Peter has just been saying that he will take care that even after 
his own death his readers shall be reminded of the truth of his 
doctrine. In Matt. xvii. 9 we read, “Tell the vision to no man 
till the Son of Man have risen from the dead,” that is to say, “till 
after My death.” It is just possible that the similarity of phrase 
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may have led St. Peter to think of the Transfiguration. This would 
be quite in the manner of 1 Peter, where the following thought is 
often dictated by the preceding word. 

But it has also been thought that the Transfiguration was selected 
because St. Peter was one of the three who were present on that 
occasion, and that this shows too keen an anxiety on the writer’s 
part to identify himself with St. Peter. The same difficulty has been 
raised with regard to the preceding allusion to the prophecy recorded 
in John xxi. The argument is one of those over which men may 
dispute without end. The reader must put himself, as best he can, 
in the writer’s place, and ask himself how an apostle might have 
been expected to speak in the circumstances, how a forger would 
probably have expressed himself. If a writer declares his identity 
in the Address only of an, Epistle, as is the case in 1 Peter, the 
Address is treated as a forged addition. If he hints in an unmis- 
takable way who he is, as is the case in the Gospel of St. John, his 
words are regarded as so suspicious, and even indecent, that he 
must be a forger. If he does both, as is the case in 2 Peter, the 
evidence against him is often treated as irrefutable. Obviously this 
method of procedure leads to no conclusion. As regards what an 
author says about himself, we can ask only whether, having regard 
to his known character and position, it is possible or impossible. 
Now no man can affirm that what St. Peter tells us about himself, 
in the Second Epistle, is inappropriate ; the objection, indeed, is that 
it is much too appropriate. But no document was ever condemned 
as a forgery upon this ground. 

The facts which seem to emerge from this review are partly 
favourable, partly unfavourable, to the view that 2 Peter was written 
by the same hand as 1 Peter. Chief among the former are (1) the 
habit of verbal repetition, (2) the use of Apocrypha. Among the 
latter we have observed (1) that the style of the two Epistles is 
different, but not openly incompatible, in expression, and in formal 
use of Scripture; (2) that the favourite phrases of the one Epistle 
are not those of the other: this point is more than verbal, and calls 
for further elucidation. 

It has been also pointed out that the vocabulary and style con- 
tain no elements which were not in existence in the apostolic age. 

So far we may agree with Weiss, that no document in the New 
Testament is so like 1 Peter as 2 Peter. 


§ 5. ORGANISATION AND DOCTRINE IN 2 PETER. 
Exceedingly little information on the subject of Church organisa- 


tion is to be gathered from the Epistle. Even the presbyter, who 
in 1 Peter occupies a conspicuous position, is not mentioned. Qn 
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the other hand, great stress is laid in the first chapter on the 
authority of the apostles ; and in the final paragraph St. Paul, though 
he is not expressly called an apostle, is spoken of as one whose 
words carry great weight ; whose Epistles, if not actually scripture, 
may at least be named in the same breath with scripture ; and whose 
doctrine, though capable of perversion, is in substantial accord with 
that of the Twelve. It has been supposed that in iii. 2 the phrase 
“your apostles” involves a wider use of the title apostles, similar 
to that found in 1 Thess. ii. 6, where St. Paul calls Silvanus and 
Timotheus apostles. If this point could be established, it would 
afford a strong argument for placing the Epistle at an extremely 
early date. But enough has been said in the Introduction to 1 Peter 
on the use of the title apostle. There is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that in 2 Peter it is applied to any but the Twelve. 

Some importance may be attached to the absence of all allusion 
to Church officials in 2 Peter. It has been maintained that the 
Epistle was written in the second century, and directed against some 
form of Gnosticism. Now the Gnostic controversy greatly strength- 
ened the position of the hierarchy, and it is hard to believe that, if 
this debate had actually been raging at the time, the Epistle could 
have failed to contain some reference to bishops and presbyters. 
It may be replied that the forger was too clever to betray himself 
by such an anachronism. Buta forger of the second century would 
not have known that it was an anachronism. In the Afostolical 
Church Ordinance, which is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, we 
find St. Peter presiding over a highly developed hierarchy. The 
pseudonymous writers of the early Church, from the nature of 
things, were never either intelligent or critical. They did not 
attempt to qualify themselves for their task by an accurate study of 
the past; indeed, it would not have been possible for them to do 
so. There is hardly a single instance of a really good pseudo- 
antique except the /latonic Letters, the work of an otiose scholar, 
who had thoroughly studied his exemplar, and could reproduce his 
style and circumstances to a nicety. But what was difficult for an 
Athenian professor with a library at his command was quite beyond 
the capabilities of an uneducated Christian. Such a man does not 
comprehend even the simplest rules of the forger’s art. We may 
apply to him the words of Persius, “ Digitum exsere, peccas.” 

The doctrine of the Epistle will be most conveniently considered 
under the two headings of practical and speculative. 

As regards practical doctrine, the Second Epistle agrees very 
closely with the first. It is disciplinarian, not mystic. Pauline 
terminology and ideas are absent, and not only absent, but foreign 
to the writer’s point of view. This is seen at once from the crucial 
words dixatos (ii. 7, 8) and wvy7 (ii. 8, 14). "EmayyeAia (ili. 4, 9) 
is not the promise of salvation by faith, but that of new heavens 
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and earth. Iveta does not occur except of the Holy Spirit (i. 21). 
Christian prophecy is not mentioned, but the False Teachers (ii. 1) 
probably claimed authority as prophets. The prophecies of the 
Old Testament were inspired by the Holy Ghost (i. 21), but they 
need an interpreter. This is the view expressed in 1 Pet. i. 10-12 ; 
it was held both in the primitive Church (Acts viii. 31) and in later 
times. Christ has “bought” or ransomed the believer (ii. 1), bind- 
ing him thereby to a life of moral purity. In baptism men are 
cleansed from their old sins; and he who lives like a barren tree 
has forgotten this cleansing (i. 9; cf. 1 Pet. 1. 18, 19, ill. 21). 
Faith is given by God (i. 1), but is developed by human action, 
through virtue and knowledge into love (i. 5-8). Thus “calling” 
and “‘election” are made sure (i. 10); and this growth in practical 
Christian excellences forms the passport, the right of “entrance” 
into the eternal kingdom of Christ, which will be given by God 
(i. 11). Life is progress conditioned by obedience, and the ful- 
ness of the reward is future. And for this progress the Christian 
needs constant admonition and instruction from those who know 
better than he does himself (i. 12-18). It is easy to see why the 
author speaks of moral obligation as “a command” (évroAy, ii. 21), 
as the Way of Truth, the Straight Way, the Way of Righteousness 
(il. 2, 15, 21). Throughout the Epistle great stress is laid upon 
Fear, and the thought of the Day of Judgment. Sin (dmapria) is 
not an inner malign power, but the wicked act proceeding from 
“desire” (i. 4). It is corruption (Pop, i. 4, ii. 19), the pollution 
of the world (ii. 20); but, as in 1 Peter, there is no indication of a 
belief in the hereditary transmission of evil. In this connexion the 
use of the secular word dpery. (i. 3, 5) deserves a passing notice. 
Wherever “virtue” is a familiar term, the disciplinary view prevails. 

In ii. 13 there is a reference to the Agape in the word ovvevw- 
xovpevor; but we may go further, and take dydzais to be the right 
reading. No special information is given about the Agape, unless 
we may infer from the text that it was celebrated in the daytime. 
But here again, in this very tempting place, there is no trace of 
anachronism. Here again, if the author was a forger, he has dis- 
played remarkable skill, and carefully avoided words and ideas 
which were familiar in the second century. 

So far everything is in precise accordance with the teaching of 
1 Peter. Our author was well acquainted with the doctrines of St. 
Paul, but he does not agree with them, and, if he had so chosen, 
could have given reasons for his dissent (iii. 16). Certainly in these 
important practical points, in the general view of the Christian life, 
Weiss is right in saying that no book in the New Testament is so’ 
like 1 Peter as 2 Peter. Yet there is something to be said on the 
other side. It has been noticed that the favourite phrases of the 
one Epistle are not those of the other. For instance, the word 
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éA7is is not found in 2 Peter. Nor does he speak of the Christian 
as a pilgrim (wépotkos, rapemidypos), nor of his reward as a patrimony 
(kAypovopia). The End of all things again is not “the Revelation” 
of Jesus Christ, but the Day of Judgment. Again, a favourite word 
in 2 Peter is ériyvwors (i. 2, 3, 8, ii. 203 it is not a specially Pauline 
word, though often used by St. Paul). All these differences may 
admit of explanation from the difference of subject. The theme of 
1 Peter is that Hope of the promised land which sustains the 
pilgrim’s heart in his-toilsome march through the desert. And to 
the eye of Hope the Last Day appears as a manifestation of the 
Lord’s glory. On the other hand, the object of 2 Peter is to fortify 
his readers against the seductions of false freedom and speculative 
error. For him, therefore, leading thoughts are the knowledge of 
the Lord and the terrors of the Day of Judgment. Further, while 
the tone of the First Epistle is fatherly and pastoral, that of the 
Second is, though with marked exceptions, authoritative and 
denunciatory. It can hardly be said that the differences just noted 
are greater than can be accounted for by these considerations. 

Let us pass on to the speculative theology of 2 Peter. 

As in the First Epistle the Three Names are used. 

God is Father of Christ (i. 17). That He is not actually called 
Father of the Christian is probably a mere accident ; yet it must be 
noticed that this idea is not prominent in 1 Peter. But a striking 
feature of the Epistle is the use of reverential periphrases—7 | 
peyaAorperns Sofa, i. 17; 1 Ocia dvvamus, i. 3; Oela piors, i. 4. Here 
we shall observe a remarkable similarity of devotional attitude (in 
both Epistles the predominant feeling towards God is one of 
intense awe) combined with an equally remarkable dissimilarity of 
expression. 

The Holy Ghost is only mentioned as the inspirer of the 
Hebrew prophets (i. 21). 

The Christology of the Epistle is its most distinctive point. 
Christ is “our God” (i. 1). If Spitta is right, as he probably is, in 
preferring the shorter reading in the next verse, it is to Christ in 
particular that the words Oefa dvvapis and Oeia diois belong. He is 
our Seordrns (ii. 1), and it is His évroAy that we are to obey (iil. 2). 
His is the aidvios Bacwrcia (i. 11; cf. Luke i. 33; Apoc. xi. 15). 
There is the usual difficulty in ili. 8; 9, 10, to decide whether Kvpvos, 
6 Kvpuos, mean specially Christ or God; but it is here evident that 
the question is immaterial. Finally, Christ is the giver of grace 
and knowledge (iii. 18), as He is the object of éréyvwors (i. 8), and 
to Him alone the concluding doxology is addressed. Yet He is 
distinct from, and in some sense subordinate to His Father, from 
whom He received honour and glory (i. 17). 

The subject of the Epistle is, no doubt, the cause of the pro- 
minence assigned to our Lord. What the Mockers denied was. His 
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Parousia; what the False Teachers broke was His command. They 
did not probably deny the divine origin of the Decalogue; what 
they asserted was that Christ had abrogated it ; and St. Peter insists 
that Christ had not only preached, but authoritatively enacted the 
moral law of the Church, that in His “I say unto you” the Way of 
Righteousness received divine sanction. But what we are to ask is, 
whether the Christology of 2 Peter differs from that of 1 Peter? 
The answer is, that if we attenuate 1 Peter on the points in question 
—the pre-existence of Christ, the use of “ Lord,” the “ Name,” the 
doxology—and at the same time interpret strictly or slightly harden 
the language of 2 Peter, it is possible to make a distinction 
between the two Epistles. But if we apply the same rule to both, 
there is really no difference at all. 

Yet here again in expression, though not in idea, there is a 
difference between the two. The author of the Second Epistle is 
fond of the word “Saviour,” which he applies to Christ five times, 
not singly by itself, but in solemn formulas (i. 1, tod @cod qov Kal 
cwrhnpos “I, X.: i. 11, rod Kupiov judy kat owripos “I. X.: cf. i. 20, 
ili. 2, ili, 18). Elsewhere in the New Testament, though not so 
commonly as we might have expected, owryjp is used to describe 
the work of Christ, as a predicate (Luke ii. 11; John iv. 42; Acts 
Vv. 31, xiii. 23; Phil. iii. 20). Even in the Pastorals, where the 
word is more frequent, it seems still to retain a distinctly predicative 
force ; see 2 Tim. i. 10; Tit. i. 4, where we may translate “ Christ 
Jesus who is our Saviour”; so also Tit. ii. 13, li. 6. Nowhere in 
_ the New Testament is “the Saviour” used as a synonym for Jesus 
Christ. But in 2 Peter, especially in ii. 2, ‘our Lord and Saviour,” 
cwrnp appears as a title and almost a name. In 1 Peter cwrjp does 
not occur. 

- We can hardly say with confidence that this mode of expression 
is later in date. Quite conceivably also the same man might use it 
in one Epistle and not in another. But again we cannot see why 
the difference in the subject of the two Epistles should cause this 
particular variation of language. Further, devotional phrases like 
this have often a personal character. Origen, for instance, con- 
stantly speaks of ‘““My Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” while 
Clement of Alexandria never does so. Here again the thought is 
precisely the same as that of 1 Peter, where redemption is dwelt 
upon with great iteration, but the form of expression is not the same. 

Other points falling under the head of doctrine, the author’s 
belief as to the fall of the angels, or the creation and destruction of 
the world, are explained in the notes ; the subject of the world-fire 
has been discussed also in a previous section. It is sufficient to 
say here that they afford no indication of date, and that, in so far 
as they presume a certain use of Apocrypha, they are quite in 
keeping with 1 Peter. 
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§ 6. TO WHOM AND AGAINST WHOM WAS 2 PETER WRITTEN ? 


The words which we find in iii. 1, “this second Epistle I write 
unto you,” have generally been taken to mean that 2 Peter was 
addressed to the same Churches as the first. Some critics, notably 
Spitta and Zahn, deny this, chiefly on the ground that the former 
letter here referred to does not appear to have dealt with the same 
topics as 1 Peter. But this is not a conclusive reason. Jude (3, 4) 
may be taken to show that the disorders complained of had broken 
out suddenly and unexpectedly ; and, even if we are to explain the 
future tenses of 2 Peter with grammatical rigour, we get the same 
idea —a new and unlooked for danger had suddenly become 
imminent. It follows that a previous letter addressed to the same 
Churches could not have resembled the later letter either in subject 
or intone. The former letter, if mentioned at all, could only be 
described in general terms as making against Antinomianism and 
the denial of the Parousia quite as conclusively though not so 
explicitly as the later (see notes on the passage). 

The point has some bearing on the question of authenticity. If 
2 Peter was written late in the second century, why did the forger 
refer in this ambiguous way to a former letter? and why did he say 
nothing about the Diaspora in the Address? People say that he 
was transparently anxious to identify himself with St. Peter. Why 
then did he not do so in those places where it was so obvious and 
so easy? Certainly the obscurity is rather in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle. A genuine author, who is quite sure of 
himself, may be excused a little carelessness. Shall we say that the 
forger was so clever, that he was afraid to show his hand too openly ? 
But this is just what he is charged with doing ; and yet again he is 
supposed to be so stupid, that, having called himself an apostle in 
the Address, he tells us plainly that he was not an apostle in iii, 2. 
He is a very shadowy and inconsistent personage. 

There is no reason why the apostle, having written to the 
Diaspora such an Epistle as t Peter, should not within a very short 
time have written to the same people one just like 2 Peter. We 
often do send very dissimilar letters tu the same person within a 
week. We write to a friend at a distance under the impression that 
he is quite prosperous ; in a few days we are sending fresh messages 
full of alarm, or warning, or indignation. We have received dis- 
quieting news in the interval. Probably, if St. Paul had written to 
the Galatians three days before he did, he would have selected very 
different topics. And yet we might say, “I have always told you 
the same thing. Look back at what I wrote in the past, and you 
will see that you were forewarned.” 

There is nothing in the body of the Epistle to show that the 
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recipients of 2 Peter were not the same as those of 1 Peter. ‘The 
pronoun jpiv ini. 1 has been taken to mean that the writer belonged 
to a Jewish Church and that he was addressing Gentiles ; and the fact 
that St. Paul had written to them has been interpreted in the same 
way; but neither of these reasons is good for much. On the other 
hand, it has been maintained that the Epistle is directed to Jewish 
Christians. The phrase amodvydvres Ta pdopara Tov Kédcpov is as 
applicable to one as to the other. What is true of 1 Peter is true 
also of 2 Peter; the author makes no distinction at all between Jew 
and Gentile converts ; in his eyes both are Christians, all Christians 
are alike, and the life of the patriarchs exhibits the same faith and 
obedience that are required of all Christians. In this important 
point he is Petrine and not Pauline. He does not say expressly 
that he had himself preached the gospel to his readers ; we cannot 
so press the éyvwpicayev of 1. 16; nor is it necessary to suppose 
that any of the Twelve had ministered among them (see note on 
ill, 2). The language of the Epistle only means that the people 
addressed knew quite well the doctrine of the apostles, and that it 
was diametrically opposed to that of the false teachers. How long 
these Churches had existed we cannot say ; neither i. 12 nor ill. 4 
justifies the inference that they were of old standing. 

If 2 Peter was not directed to the Churches of Asia Minor, we 
do not know what was its destination; though we may feel quite 
certain that, like all other Epistles, it was addressed to the Christian 
community of some particular district and not to the Church at 
large. Beyond a doubt this is the impression which the author 
wishes to convey. ‘These people had received a particular letter 
from St. Paul, a particular letter from St. Peter, and were exposed 
at the time to a particular danger. In this district there had been, 
or seemed likely in the near future to be, an attempt to propagate 
Antinomian doctrines, and to discredit the belief in the Second 
Advent. Who were these false teachers and mockers? And first, 
were they in part or in whole the same people or not? 

In Germany there has been a strong tendency to distinguish 
them, and Kuhl goes so far as to say that it is wholly uncritical to 
ignore the difference. But this view rests solely upon the belief 
in the priority of Jude, and is not confirmed by anything in the 
text of 2 Peter. Indeed, if we look at the matter in the light of 
common sense, it is quite certain that an Antinomian could not 
accept the doctrine of the Second Advent as it was held by the 
Apostolic Church. It is possible to reject the belief in judgment 
after death without impugning the moral law, but it is certain that 
among the adherents of this view there will be many who regard it 
as emancipating them from all restraint. There is therefore no 
difficulty in identifying the false teachers with the mockers. There 
may have been shades of difference between them ; some, perhaps, 
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had a philosophy and’some had not ; but in the eyes of a Christian 
preacher, judging the party as a whole by its practical results, they 
would all seem to wear the same livery. 

At what date may we suppose these sceptical Antinomians to 
have appeared? Schenkel, Mangold, Volter, and Holtzmann (see 
Spitta, p. 503) think that they were the Carpocratians; but this 
view is historically impossible. The second chapter of 2 Peter is 
either older than Jude or copied from Jude, and Jude is older than 
Carpocrates (see on this point the Introduction to Jude). Professor 
Harnack thinks that-2-Peter appeared between 150 (or more prob- 
ably 160) and 175, in the midst of the Gnostic controversy ; that 
Jude was written between 100 and 130; and that the author of Jude 
was aiming, not at the Carpocratians, but at the older forms of 
Gnosticism, ‘‘ Archontics, Phibionites, Kainites, Severians, Nicolai- 
tans” (Chronologie, p. 466). But all these sects, so far as we are 
acquainted with them (of the Archontics our knowledge is slender 
and late; of the Nicolaitans we know nothing except what we read 
in the New Testament ;. and the Severians did not misinterpret Paul, 
but rejected his Epistles altogether, Eus. H £. iv. 29. 5), exhibit 
the fundamental Gnostic trait of dualism, to which there is not the 
slightest allusion in Jude or in 2 Peter. Yet the latter Epistle must 
surely have said something on the point when dealing with the 
subject of creation. Again, the Gnostic principle of the evil nature 
of matter led equally to immorality and to extreme asceticism ; but 
to this latter feature again we find no allusion in Jude or 2 Peter. 
Nor do we meet with any reference to the “ genealogies,” or to the 
general Gnostic view of the Old Testament as the work of the 
Demiurge. In some shape or another Gnosticism existed in the 
East at a very early time ; one of its sources is Zoroastrianism, and 
serpent worship is exceedingly ancient. But it cannot be denied 
that Colossians and the Pastoral Epistles are much more anti- 
Gnostic than 2 Peter or Jude. 

Every feature in the description of the false teachers and 
mockers is to be found in the apostolic age. If they had “eyes 
full of adultery,” there were those at Corinth who defended incest. 
If they “ blasphemed dignities,” there were those who spoke evil of 
St. Paul. They profaned the Agape, so did the Corinthians. They 
mocked at the Parousia, and some of the Corinthians denied that 
there was any resurrection. They used 7Aacroi Adyo., and some of 
the Corinthians relied upon ‘‘a knowledge which puffeth up.” 
Every point is common, except the charge of pecuniary extortion, 
which is repeatedly made in 2 Peter. But it is a necessity of the 
case that a false teacher should live by the contributions of his 
credulous adherents, and in the eyes of an apostle this would be 
extortion. It has been thought that the doubt about the Parousia 
could not be felt in the primitive Church; but it certainly was. 
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Some denied the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 12), and were warned by 
St. Paul that they might as well say, “Let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die.” What they denied was clearly the future life, 
not merely the Resurrection of the flesh; for belief in a purely 
spiritual after-life does not involve moral indifference. Whether 
their scepticism came from Sadduceeism or from philosophy, we 
cannot say. Others again, at Thessalonica (1 Thess. iv. 13-18), 
were sadly perplexed by difficulties of another kind. Those who 
were alive at Christ’s coming would enter into His kingdom, but 
what would be the fate of those who had died beforehand? This 
doubt would arise over the grave of the first Christian; we have an 
interesting and most pathetical case in point in the anguish of 
Irving over the loss of his son, who was taken away before the dawn 
of that millennium which the father thought to be so near. Others 
again, at Corinth, appear to have urged the familiar arguments 
against the resurrection of the flesh. We do not gather from 
2 Peter the exact nature of the denial of the Parousia which is 
there denounced. But it appears to have been supported by a 
novel argument, derived from the unchanging order of the world. 
In this is probably involved a belief in the eternity of creation, 
which was widely held in the apostolic age (see Philo, de Jvc. 
Mundi; and Ocellus Lucanus is probably pre-Christian). 

It is evident that these false teachers were acquainted with the 
writings of St. Paul, and found in them expressions which, with a 
little manipulation, would serve their purpose. Here two questions 
arise. At what date may the Pauline Epistles have been used as a 

basis for Antinomianism? At what date may they have been 
spoken of in the terms used by 2 Peter? 

To the first we may answer, that the words, if not the writings of 
the apostle, were already misinterpreted in this way at Corinth, and 
probably at Thessalonica. The second question is more difficult ; 
it forms, indeed, the one argument in favour of the later date which 
has been assigned to 2 Peter. 

Yet this argument is not convincing. St. Paul’s letters were 
read in church from the very first, side by side with Moses and the 
Prophets. There can be no higher testimony to the veneration in 
which they were held than the fact that even in the apostle’s life- 
time men forged Pauline Epistles (2 Thess. ii. 2), careful as the 
apostle was to guard against fraud by an autograph subscription 
(1 Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vii 11; 2 Thess. iii. 17). Letters directed to 
one Church were sent on to another (Col. iv. 16), and there read 
publicly. Clearly the apostolic missives were treated with very 
high respect and scrutinised with great care. There is no difficulty 
in believing that they were also collected. Cicero’s letters were 
kept together ; why not those of Paul? What sort of conception 
are we to form of the early Church, if we are to imagine that St. 
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Peter had not read Galatians, in which he was personally attacked, 
or Corinthians, in which such an extraordinary state of things ‘is 
described? It is not necessary to think of St. Peter as settled in 
Rome, holding in his hands all the strings of a great organisation, 
and receiving constant reports from his lieutenants. But is it 
possible to believe that one apostle knew nothing about another, 
or that he did not care what his brethren were doing or saying? 
There was nothing to prevent his getting every epistle that circulated 
in the Church within a month or two of its publication. If he 
agreed with his brother apostle, he would desire to be comforted 
and edified by some token of his activity and success ; if he did not 
quite agree with him, as was the case between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
he would be all the more anxious to know what the difference was, 
and how it showed itself in practical results. 

It is quite possible that the author of 2 Peter regarded the 
Pauline Epistles as scripture; but even this is not conclusive proof 
that he lived in the second century. The Jews did not place all 
scripture on the same footing. St. Paul claims to be directly in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, the author of all scripture, and cannot 
have made any distinction of kind between Hebrew and Christian 
prophecy. St. Peter could hardly treat St. Paul as a false prophet ; 
but, if he was a prophet, his Epistles are prophecies, and what is 
prophecy but scripture ? 

Certainly Clement of Rome had a collection of Pauline Epistles 
(Harnack in the Index of his edition gives references to eleven), and 
so had Ignatius (év rden éructoAp, Eph. xii.), while Barnabas 
(iv. 14) quotes St. Matthew’s Gospel as scripture. ‘‘Sed caueas,” 
Professor Harnack adds in his note on the passage, “ne temere e 
. yéyparrat illo conicias Barnabam nostrum scripta euangelica tanti 
aestimasse quanti Veteris Testamenti libros.” The caution may 
perhaps be admitted, but it does not affect the point as regards 
2 Peter. He, too, may have treated the Pauline Epistles as 
scripture without setting them on an equality with the books of 
Moses. See Plummer on 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16 in Ellicott’s Commentary. 

Thus we have no need to go down to the time of the Scillitan 
Martyrs to find some kind of parallel for the language of 2 Peter. 
Even this much disputed passage, then, does not really prove 
anything against the authenticity of 2 Peter. Indeed it may be 
thought that a forger writing late in the second century, when St. 
Paul had been canonised, would not, unless he was amazingly 
clever, have spoken of that great apostle as “our beloved brother,” 
nor would he have adopted a discreetly critical attitude towards 
him, and gently objected to his dvovdénra, The last stroke in 
particular, if not simple nature, is the acme of art. It is easier to 
regard it as nature, 
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§ 7. DATE, AUTHENTICITY, AND OCCASION OF 2 PETER. 


The preceding review seems to show (1) that 2 Peter is older 
than Jude ; (2) that it belongs to the same school of ecclesiastical 
thought as 1 Peter; (3) that it contains no word, idea, or fact which 
does not belong to the apostolic age ; (4) that traces of the second 
century are absent at those points where they might have been 
confidently expected to occur ; (5) that the style differs from that of 
1 Peter in some respects, but in others, notably in verbal iteration 
and in the discreet use of Apocrypha, resembles it. 

These facts are best explained by the theory that the Epistle is 

really the work of St. Peter, but that a different amanuensis was 
employed. 
_ On the other hand, those who hold (1) that 2 Peter borrows 
from the Afocalypse of Peter; (2) that there is no clear trace of its 
existence before Clement of Alexandria; (3) that it is later than 
Jude ; (4) that it is directed against Gnosticism ; (5) that it implies 
the existence of a Canon of the New Testament, will follow the 
opinion upheld by Dr. Chase and many other eminent scholars, and 
assign to the Epistle a date between 150 and 175. 

In this case the Epistle is neither more nor less than a forgery. 
A good history of ancient forgeries would form a most useful book. 
Pseudonymous composition seems to have begun in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era. Its earliest productions, 
letters of Plato, Aristotle, Phalaris, and so forth, were mere jeux 
@esprit, \ike Landor’s Jmaginary Conversations; but the flood of 
Orphic and Pythagorean fictions enumerated by Zeller had a serious 
object, that of recommending peculiar doctrines under shelter of 
an ancient and venerable name. Alexandrian Jews, as has been 
noticed above, practised the same dishonest art, in order to persuade 
cultivated Greeks that the doctrines of the Bible were “ stolen” by 
the classic poets, or that “Plato was an Attic Moses.” The early 
Sibylline Oracles belong to the same class. In the Church we find 
the manufacture of Pauline Epistles carried on in the lifetime of the 
apostle. Inthe second century Gnostics are accused of tampering 
with the text of scripture. They retorted that scripture, as read by 
the Catholics, was spurious or interpolated. From this time 
onward we find a great mass of pseudonymous writings. Some of 
them are forgeries in the worst sense of the word, teaching non- 
Christian or unecclesiastical doctrines in the name of our Lord and 
His apostles, and unquestionably intended to deceive. Such are 
the Gnostic Gospels and Acts, and perhaps we may add the 
Clementine Homilies. Others, like the Acts of Paul and Thecla, are 
merely edifying romances of the same family as the modern religious 
novel, Others again, such as the Apostolical Constitutions or the 
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Apostolical Church Ordinance, describe the Church as it existed in 
the author’s place and time, within a slender imaginative framework, 
in which the apostles are introduced as still alive. Books of this 
kind were probably not meant to delude, though they were certain 
to create delusion. Yet another class sprang from the insatiable 
craving to know more about the great personages of the early 
Church than we are told in the genuine books of the New 
Testament. Hence came a large crop of false Gospels and Acts. 

It is difficult to see under which of these classes we can place 
2 Peter. The Epistle is not unorthodox, it is not a romance, it 
contains no anachronism, at any rate none that is indisputable, and it 
tells us nothing new about St. Peter himself. The Gospel of Peter 
is heterodox, and altered the cry from the Cross, £%, Eli, lama 
sabachthanti, in such a way as to prove that the Divinity of Jesus left 
Him before He died () divas pov,  Svvapis karédXeufds pe : where 
dvvapus represents aA, found in L: cf. Clem. Alex. Excerpta ex 
Theod.i. 61). The Afocalypse of Peter professes to add to our know- 
ledge of the future life, and draws its imagery from the heathen poets. 
The Praedicatio Petri tells us that Christ commanded His apostles 
not to leave Jerusalem for twelve years after the Ascension, prob- 
ably quotes the Gospel of the Hebrews, opposes Docetism (non 
sum daemonium incorporeum), teaches communism (pipynoacbe 
iodryta Ocod, kai ovdels eorat wevys), is familiar with the later form of 
the polemic against Greeks and Jews, and generally exhibited such 
a character that Origen says, ‘‘It was written neither by Peter nor 
by anyone else who was inspired by the Spirit of God” (see the 
Fragments in Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur). In the Iepiodo 
Ilérpov mention was made of Peter’s wife and daughter, and a piece 
of information was given about the apostle’s personal appearance ; 
he was said to have been bald (GAZ, p. 134). Similarly, the. 
Acts of Paul and Thecla give a portrait of St. Paul (see Conybeare, 
Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 62), and some Gnostics had a 
portrait of Christ said to have been drawn by Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 
Some of these Petrine pseudepigrapha were more or less orthodox, 
some, like the Clementina, are quite the reverse; but they were all 
peculiar, and all, as far as we have the means of judging, extremely 
unlike 2 Peter. We have to consider, then, the possibility of a 
forgery without any object, without any of the ordinary marks, 
without any resemblance to undoubted forgeries bearing the name 
of the same apostle. (See on this point some good remarks of 
Zahn, Linlettung, ii. 95.) 

As to the place from which the Epistle was written we have no 
information. Professor Harnack, who holds that it is a forgery, 
thinks that it emanated from Egypt (Chronologie, p. 469). Dr. 
Chase holds the same opinion, on the grounds that the Apocalypse of 
Peter was probably written in Egypt, that 2 Peter makes use of the 
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Apocalypse, and, further, that the Epistle has some resemblance in 
phrase and thought to Philo and Clement. But the Apocalypse 
was read in Gaul (see above, pp. 207-209), in Rome (see the J7Zura- 
torianum), and probably in many other places, at an early date; if 
it was copied, it might have been copied anywhere; there is no 
trace of Philonism in 2 Peter, and Clement was only accidentally 
and for a time connected with Alexandria. Jiilicher (Zim/eztung, 
p. 187) suggests Egypt or Palestine as the birthplace of the Epistle. 
The reason for selecting Palestine is that if the false teachers are to 
be called Gnostics, they must be referred to one of those earlier and 
less known sects which had their domicile in that district or in the 
neighbouring regions of Syria. The truth appears to be that, 
unless the Epistle is what it professes to be, it is entirely in the air; 
we can say nothing, except that the forgery must have been old 
enough to impose upon Clement of Alexandria, and probably upon 
Pantaenus also. 

There are difficulties on either hand. But, if we pay due 
attention to the number and gravity of these disturbing phenomena, 
if we put steadily aside all prepossessions and compare the book 
impartially with the rest of the New Testament, it seems far easier 
to place 2 Peter in the first century than in the second. If we 
consider, again, the absence of any allusion to persecution, or to the 
fall of Jerusalem, it is far easier to place it early in the first century 
than late. But is not this the same thing as saying that it is 
authentic? If it was written in St. Peter’s name and lifetime, we 
may well think that it was written by his direction and under his 
supervision. 

We may feel certain that 2 Peter is later than 1 Corinthians. 
The more probable inference from iii. 1 is that it is also later than 
1 Peter. The interval of time may have been very short. There 
were in Corinth false teachers, probably claiming to be prophets, 
to whom the description of the false teachers in 2 Peter would 
apply in every feature (see Zahn, ii. p. 101). These men would be 
well known to St. Peter, who had adherents in Corinth, if he had 
not visited the town himself. There are, then, two possibilities. If 
we think that the former Epistle referred to in iii. 1 is non-existent, 
it is within the bounds of credibility that 2 Peter was written before 
1 Peter, and directed to the party of Cephas in Corinth itself. We 
might then discover in the rather obscure phrase, of drécroAo. Sudv 
(iii,.2), an answer to St. Paul’s of trephiav dadorodor (2 Cor. xi. 5, 
xii. rz). “Your apostles” may very well mean the Twelve. 
Again, the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians were probably at 
least three in number (see 1 Cor. v. 9), and thus we should get a 
good explanation of the words év mwacais émioroAats, which have 
caused so much trouble. Further, if we are to suppose that the 
Epistle was from the first regarded with suspicion by a certain party 
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in the Church, the fact would thus be easily accounted for. St. Paul 
himself would consider the Epistle as an intrusion, and his friends 
would endeavour to prevent its circulation. Yet upon the whole 
this tempting view is not the more probable. It is easier to suppose 
that not all the Corinthian prophets were reduced to order by St. 
Paul, that some of them were making their way towards Asia Minor, 
or had already begun work in one of the towns in that country. 
Nicolaitans, who were men of the same stamp, existed in the seven 
Churches at the date-of the Apocalypse, and our Epistle may have 
been called forth by the first outbreak of that heresy. If we adopt 
this view we can retain the current explanation of 2 Pet. iii. 1, and 
at the same time account for the intermingling of the future and 
present tenses in the description of the false teachers. They were 
already preaching in some places, and might shortly be expected in 
others also. See Mansel, Guostic Heresies, pp. 69, 70. 

In this case again, though the Epistle would not cause so much 
offence as if it had been actually directed to a party at Corinth, it 
might still excite the suspicions of the editors of the Peshito. In 
the second century there were in the East many sects, the Severians 
(these have been noticed above), the Ebionites (Eus. 4. £. iii. 27. 4; 
Iren. 1. 26. 2), the Elkesaites (Origen in Eus. & Z£. vi. 38), who 
rejected St. Paul, and spoke against him in very violent terms. 
Every book which seemed to incline in this direction would be 
regarded with unfriendly eyes by the orthodox party. It is notice- 
able that three of the books which were omitted from the Peshito 
are open more or less to this objection, the Epistle of St. James, 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and the Apocalypse. Spitta 
observes with perfect truth that the reasons for which documents 
were accepted or rejected by the early Church were not what we 
understand by the word “critical.” Men guided their judgment 
largely by what we may call the pedigree of the document in 
question, but still more by its relation to the orthodoxy of the time. 
The £Zpistolarium of the New Testament was almost wholly 
Pauline, and Paulinism shaped the norm of apostolicity. It is true 
that the men of the second century were not Pauline, but they 
thought they were, and hence arose the curious inconsistency that 
those very men who agreed at bottom with St. Peter and St. James 
could not bear to think that these two apostles had ever uttered a 
word in their own defence against the sharp sayings of St. Paul. 
They explained the differences away, or they left out of their canon 
pieces which struck them as anti-Pauline. They admitted Galatians 
and doubted 2 Peter. Fortunately there were some who took a 
different view. Otherwise we should hardly have known that in the 
primitive Church there existed, not only the radicalism of St. Paul 
and the stubborn conservatism of the Judaising section, but also 
the great central party represented by the Twelve Apostles. The 
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cardinal error of Baur and his followers, an error which vitiated 
their many great services to Christian scholarship, was that they 
arranged these Church divisions in chronological order, as if we 
could suppose that in England or any other country the Tories 
produced the Whigs, and, finally, that the fusion of these two gave 
birth to the men of moderation and common sense. What history 
teaches us is that, both in secular and religious affairs, the broad 
catholic party, the party which has no name, always exists and is 
always powerful. It is Reason, flanked on both wings by Emotion, 
on the left by eagerness for the Future, on the right by strong 
affection for the Past. Both Emotions belong to Reason, and 
Reason knows how to use them in time and in measure. It shapes 
that view of Christianity which we find in the Synoptic Gospels, 
in the Book of Acts, and in the Epistles of Peter. It is a disciplin- 
ary and logical view; it regards the Bible as a continuous revelation, 
and it limits the right of private judgment. The “ Judaisers” never 
found a place in the Canon, though James sheltered them as far as 
he could. On the other wing, the author of Hebrews leans towards 
St. John, the Catholic Mystic, and, finally, in St. Paul we find the 
Protestant Mystic. 

Thus we gain an intelligible view of the early Church, and thus 
we see the value of 2 Peter. Value is not the same as authenticity. 
Yet, if it has been shown that the Epistle fills a definite place, 
represents a definite party, and expresses views that were really held 
by St. Peter, something not inconsiderable has been effected towards 
the removal of hostile preoccupations. 

The conclusion at which Dr. Zahn arrives, after an elaborate 
discussion of all the points involved, is that 2 Peter was written 
before 1 Peter by the apostle’s own hand, not as the former Epistle 
by an amanuensis or representative (thus the difference of style is 
accounted for); that it was sent probably from Antioch shortly 
before the time when St. Peter went to Rome (60-63), to Jewish 
Churches in Palestine ; and that it was called forth by the Corinthian 
disorders, which, as the apostle feared, might shortly attack his own 
special flock. 

Zahn’s views rest on so strong a support of learning and good 
sense that they must be treated with great respect. The weak point 
in his final verdict appears to me, if I may venture to say so, to be 
the characterisation of the recipients of the Epistle as Jews. The 
conclusion involved, that St. Paul had written an Epistle to a Jewish 
Church, is not impossible, for it is extremely difficult to see what 
precisely is meant by Gal. ii. 9; still it is not probable. On the 
other side, Zahn himself allows that 1 Peter was written, if not by the 
hand, yet by the direction of St. Peter to Gentile communities ; and 
there can be little doubt that St. Peter had close relations with 
Gentile Christians in Corinth, Galatia, and Rome. St. Peter again 
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makes no distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and 
there is nothing in 2 Peter to differentiate its first readers from those 
of 1 Peter. 

If Dr. Zahn is right in thinking that the former Epistle referred 
to in iii. 1 is lost, the easiest inference is that 2 Peter was directed 
to Corinth not long after the date of the Pauline Epistles, from 
whatever place happened to be St. Peter’s residence at the time. 

. The difference of style may be explained as by Dr. Zahn; but here 
again it is more natural to suppose that, if St. Peter availed himself 
of the services of a draughtsman or secretary for one Epistle, this 
was his rule. That he would be assisted at one time by one brother 
at another time by another, is not only possible, but certain, from 
the nature of things. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 
Dlr LER. 


The Title. “AB have Uerpov B: C, lérpov émoroAy B: K and 
many cursives, Ilérpov émucroAy Sevrépa: other cursives, Iérpov 
émiatoAH KaboAduky Sevrépa: L, émicroAn Kaboduxy Sevtépa Tod ayiov 
dmoaroAov Ilérpov: the Codex Amiatinus, zucipit epistula petri 
apostolt, ii.: the Codex Fuldensis, zncipit epistula set. petri secunda. 

I. 1. ““Symeon (Simon) Peter, a slave and apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to those who have obtained a faith of equal honour with 
us in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

SAK LP, other inferior MS. authorities, and Theophylact 
have Svuedv: and this reading was known also to Oecumenius. So 
Tischendorf. B, many cursives, and the Versions have Ziuwv. So 
WH (giving Svpedy in the margin). 

For the names of the apostle see note on 1 Pet. 1. 1. 

The original Hebrew form, Symeon, is found elsewhere only in 
Acts xv. 14, where it is used by the Apostle St. James. ‘Theophylact 
Says, TOD Sypeov TO Sipwwv troxopicpds éorwv, regarding the latter as 
a home-grown Hebrew diminutive of the former. In 1 Mace. ii. 
3, 65, Simon and Symeon are used indifferently of the same son 
of Mattathias. It is, however, possible that the shorter form was 
shaped by Gentile influence, Simon or Simo (from szmus) being 
familiar to Latins and Greeks, as we see from Plautus and Terence. 
See Zahn, Linlettung, i. p. 21. 

Hofmann, Huther, Schott, Kuhl, Zahn, Spitta, accept Symeon 
as the correct reading. Some think that this form of the name is 
here used to emphasise the Hebrew character of the writer, and 
consequently that also of the recipients of the letter; but it is diffi- 
cult to build such an inference on so slender a basis. The First 
Epistle makes no distinction between Jew and Gentile, nor does 
the Second. But, if the reading is correct, it is an argument for the 
early date of the Epistle, as the form Symeon was not in use in the 
second century. Simon is found in Zhe Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, in the Gospel of Peter, in the fragments of the Ldzonite 
Gospel (in Hilgenfeld), in the Apostolic Church Order (Duae Viae, 
in Hilgenfeld), in the letters of Peter and Clement to James, pre- 
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No instance of Symeon is quoted. If the use of the Hebrew form 
here is an archaism, it is very dexterous. For the collocation, Simon 
Peter, see note already referred to. 

SodAos Kal dardotodos “Inood Xprotod. Cf. Rom. i. 1, Tatddos 
SodrAos “Iycod Xpicrod KAynTos dmdorodos: Phil. i. 1, TlatAos xat 
Tipdbeos dotAot Xpirrod “Inood: Tit. i. 1, IlatAos SotAos @eod azdo- 
todos 8& “Inood Xpicrod: Jas. i. 1, “IdxwBos cod cat Kupiov “Incod 
Xpiorod SodAos: Jude 1, “Iovdas *“Incod Xpiorod SodAos: Apoc. 1. 1, 
Td SovAw airod (Xpicrod: or _Oeod) Iwdvvy. Aoddos is used of Chris- 
tians in general, Acts 11. 185-1 Cor. vii. 22; Eph. vi. 6; Col. iv. 12; 
2 Tim. ii. 24, and frequently in the Apocalypse. In 1 Pet. ii. 16 
we have dodAox @eod, but the usual phrase is dodAo: Xpicrod. They 
are slaves of Christ as Lord; the correlative of doddos being fre- 
quently Kvpuos (Matt. xxiv. 50). But a more familiar correlative of 
SodAos is deowdrys, and possibly this is the word that was in St. 
Peter’s mind (see below, ii. 1). The question has been raised 
whether “slave of Christ” does not here mean the same as apostle. 
The phrase is by no means exclusively used of apostles, as will be 
seen from the passages quoted. As in 1 Pet. v. 1, so here the 
writer uses first an expression which puts him on a level with those 
to whom he is speaking before he claims a hearing by right of his 
apostleship. 

ioétiypov (the word is not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment) has often been taken to mean “of equal value.” So R.V. 
“a like (in margin ‘ equally’) precious faith” ; but the precise sense 
is rather “equal in honour,” or “privileges.” Mr. Field, in his 
Votes on the Translation of the New Testament, points out that tiu% 
has the two meanings of value and of honour, and that while zodv- 
tyzos generally follows the first, 6udérimos and icdripos always follow 
the second. ‘Iodrimos is specially used of civic equality; thus 
Josephus, Anz. xii. 3. 1, & atr® TH pytpoTrdAa “Avtioxeia modutelas 
avrovs néince Kal ToIs evoixioOelow icvoripous arédese Maxeddou Kal 
"EAAyot: Lucian, Hermot. 24, airixa pdda modtryv bvta Todror, 
dots dv 7, Kal iodtysov admract (other references in Liddell and 
Scott). Probably St. Peter has this civic sense of the word in his 
mind. Faith makes those to whom he is writing burgesses in the 
city of God equally with the apostles. 

piv is equivalent to rH nov. There is much difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of this “we.” (1) A large number of 
commentators take it of Jewish Christians as opposed to Gentile, 
quoting Peter’s words in Acts xi. 17, tiv tony dwpedy edwxev aitois 6 
@eds ws Kal piv. But the Epistle nowhere refers to this dis- 
tinction, which, indeed, has nothing to do with the points handled. 
(2) “We” might be taken to denote the Church from which the 
apostle was writing, and with which he identified himself. This 
interpretation, however, is barred by ver. 4, from which it is clear 
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that “you” stand in the relation of disciples to “us.” (3) “ We,” 
according to an ordinary Greek usage, might mean St. Peter alone ; 
but there is no reason for thus restricting the pronoun here, and 
it will be noticed that when the writer speaks of himself alone he 
uses the first person singular (i. 12-15). (4) Bengel, followed by 
others, including in recent times Keil, Spitta, von Soden, take the 
pronoun to refer to the apostles generally. This gives much the 
best sense. Throughout this chapter St. Peter is thinking of the 
contrast between the doctrine of the apostles and that of the False 
Teachers. ‘Your faith,” he seems to say, “is as honourable as 
ours, though you received yours from us and we received ours from 
Christ.” 

haxotor. “* Sortitis; non sibi ipsi pararunt,” Bengel. Their 
faith was given to them by the mercy of God. 

év Stxatoodvy. As in 1 Peter (ii. 24, ili. 12, 14, 18, iv. 18), so in 
2 Peter (ii. 5, 7, 8, 21, ili. 13), dékavos and Sdixavoodvyn bear the same 
meaning as in the Old Testament. It is therefore quite impossible 
to find here any reference to the Pauline doctrine of justification. 
Ev Stxatoovvy can hardly be taken with rior. Even if, in Rom. 
ill. 25, wioris €v TO aivare atrov meant “faith in His Blood,” which 
is exceedingly doubtful, “faith in the justice of God” would bea 
remarkable expression. Nor can we take as parallels Eph. i. 15; 
Col. i. 4; 1 Tim. ili. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15, where faith is said to be 
in Christ Jesus, for these are merely expressions of the habitual 
Pauline thought that the whole life of the believer is in his Lord. 
We cannot translate “faith issuing in a righteousness of God” ; for 
the preposition will not bear this meaning. Nor, again, can we 
translate “faith standing in, or built upon, the (or a) righteousness 
of God”; for if we are to give righteousness here its Pauline sense 
of forensic or imputed righteousness, this follows faith, and does 
not precede it; while, if we are to give the word its proper Petrine 
sense, faith rests, not on the divine justice, but on the divine goodness. 
For this last reason it seems impossible to connect éy dixavootvy 
with Aaxotour. The verb Aayxévew implies a gift of favour, and 
favours are not received, strictly speaking, from justice. It remains, 
therefore, to find the determining word in iodriov. God is Just, 
and gives to all Christians equal privileges in His City. 

To0 Geod Hpav kat owripos “Incod Xprorod. It has been much 
disputed whether Two Persons are here spoken of, or only One. 
Among recent commentators, Alford, Wiesinger, Brickner, Steinfass, 
Huther take the former view; Spitta and von Soden, the latter ; 
Kuhl answers the question with a mon liguet. The argument has 
two branches, the grammatical and the historical. As regards the 
grammar, it may be urged: 

1. That the combination of the two substantives under one 
article is a very strong reason for regarding the two substantives 
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as names of the same person. It is hardly open for anyone to 
translate in 1 Pet. 1. 3 6 @eds xal watnp by “the God and Father,” 
and yet here to decline to translate 6 @eds cal cwryp by “the God 
and Saviour.” This point is rather strengthened than weakened 
by the addition of 7uav to @eds. It must be admitted that if the 
author intended to distinguish two persons, he has expressed him- 
self with singular inaccuracy. 

2. If the author had intended to distinguish two persons, it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether he could have omitted the article 
before cwrnpos. Zwryp is used in the New Testament of God 
or of Christ twenty-three times. Of these instances, two are in 
St. Luke’s Gospel; one in the Gospel, one in the Epistles of 
St. John; two in Acts; one in Philippians, ten in the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul; five in 2 Peter; one in Jude. It is used 
eight times of God, fourteen times of Christ; one passage, Tit. 
ii. 13, is doubted. As used of God, owryp has the article five 
times, and dispenses with it three times (1 Tim. i. 1, iv. 10; 
Jude 25). As used of Christ it is anarthrous in Luke ii. 11; 
Acts v. 31, xili. 23; 1 John iv. 14, but in no one of these 
passages would the article be in place. In Phil. iii. 20, also, 
it is anarthrous, and here possibly the article might have been 
used. Yet in this, the only passage where St. Paul uses owrnp 
outside of the Pastoral Epistles, the meaning may very well be 
“we expect,” not he Saviour, but “a Saviour.” 

3. But what we have specially to regard is the usage not of 
other writers, but of 2 Peter. Five times the author uses owryp, 
and always in very similar phrases. Here we have rot @eod jydv kai 
cwthipos “Incod Xpiocrod: below, i. 11, ii. 20, ili. 18, ToD Kupiov nuov 
Kat cwrypos “Inood Xpiorod: ill. 2, TOU Kupiov cat owrjpos. Though 
cwtyp is one of his favourite words he never uses it alone, but 
always couples it under the same article with another name. There 
is strong reason for thinking that the two names always belong to 
the same person; undoubtedly they do so in four cases out of the 
five. 

Spitta and von Soden, two very keen critics, regard these argu- 
ments as decisive. Alford says, ‘Undoubtedly, as in Tit. ii. 13, 
in strict grammatical propriety, both ®cot and cwrjpos would be 
predicates of “Iycot Xpiorod. But here, as there, considerations 
interpose, which seem to remove the strict grammatical rendering 
out of the range of probable meaning.” Yet the first and sovereign 
duty of the commentator is to ascertain, and to guide himself by 
the grammatical sense. 

The historical difficulty may be posed in the words of Kuhl. 
“The immediate transfer of @eés to Christ might find a parallel in 
Heb. i. 8, and in the doxologies addressed to Christ in Rom. ix. 5 ; 
Heb. xiii. 21; on the other hand, the immediate attributive con- 
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nexion of @edés with "Iycots Xpucrds is without analogy.” But there 
is really nothing startling in the phrase of 2 Peter, if we think of 
John i. 1, xx. 28; or the three, possibly five, doxologies addressed 
indifferently to Christ or Jesus Christ (Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464), 
one of which forms the conclusion of this Epistle; or the meaning 
of “Lord” in 1 Peter; or the language of the Apocalypse. Zwrjp 
itself is a divine title, transferred without hesitation from Jehovah 
to Jesus Christ. But after all, the question is not what other 
authors say, but what 2 Peter says. 

It may be argued that because 2 Peter is here speaking of one 
person, he belongs to the post-apostolic age—to that of Ignatius, 
who speaks of Jesus Christ as 6 @cds jyav, Eph., Preface (see 
Lightfoot’s note); but there is no sufficient reason for relegating 
this phrase to the second century. 

A final strong argument for supposing that St. Peter is here 
speaking of One Person only, is that those who consider him to 
be speaking of Two have great difficulty in explaining the word 
diucatoovvy. Granting for the moment that Two Persons are here 
intended, is their righteousness the same, or different? Are we to 
say with Wiesinger that God is righteous in so far as He ordained 
the Atonement, Jesus Christ in so far as He accomplished it? or 
must we not think with Spitta, that the Atonement is not here in 
question at all; because it can hardly be meant that, on the ground 
of the Atonement, a faith has been given to the readers of the 
Epistle which is iodrimos to that of the writer? The righteousness 
intended is not that which makes atonement, but that which gives 
equally. But, if the righteousness is one and the same, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to keep God and Jesus Christ apart. 

2. xdpis duiv kat eipnyn mdynOurOety. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 2, where 
precisely the same phrase is found. Jude, in his Address (éAcos 
buiv Kat eipyvy Kal aydrn wAnOvvGein), follows the same model, but 
loosely. 

Tod Oeod Kat “Incod tod Kupiou ypav. So BCK, Theophylact, 
Oecumenius, Lachm., Treg., Tisch., WH: 8 A L, rod @cod kai Inood 
Xpicrod tot Kupiov jydv: jf" tod Kupiov cat @cod yydv: P am fu 
demid harl corb’, rot Kvpéov: aS* c% m*” m* Syriac, tod Kupiou 
npav “Inoot Xpicrod: the Sahidic omits the whole verse. There is 
great variety of readings here, and all MSS. of 2 Peter are bad (see 
Introduction). Spitta, following Bengel, regards tod Kupiov juov 
as the original out of which all these variants arose, on the grounds 
that (1) the phrase is much more likely to have been expanded 
than curtailed ; (2) that the object of yvéous or ériyvwors, in i. 8, 
li, 20, ill. 18, is Christ alone; (3) that the diplomatic evidence of 
the shorter reading is by no means inconsiderable, P, which for 
2 Peter has great value, being supported by the Itala, the best MSS. 
of the Vulgate, and the Syriac. It should, however, be observed, 
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that in regard to 2 Peter, the Syriac is a late and inferior authority. 
Further, it is to be observed (4) that from the following words, ris 
Gcias Svvdpews adrod, it may be inferred, with great probability, that 
only one Divine Person was here mentioned. Upon the whole, it 
may be said that internal probability is strongly, if not conclusively, 
in favour of the shorter reading. External evidence must be left 
to the textual critics, but it is certain that there are passages in 
2 Peter where no MS. can be relied upon. Zahn, Zznleztung, ii. 61, 
takes the same view as Spitta. 

év émuyvecer. If-we compare vers. 5, 6, 8, there appears to be 
a difference intended between yvéors and émiyvwous. The former, 
as in 1 Pet. ill. 7, appears to denote good sense, understanding, 
practical wisdom; the latter is used of the knowledge of Christ. 
*‘Exiyvwors is used by Plutarch of scientific knowledge, for instance, 
of music; and St. Peter may mean that the knowledge of Christ is 
the master-science, the dpxurexrovexy. But, generally speaking, in 
the New Testament it is not easy to keep yraous and ériyvwors 
distinct. 

8. ds, followed by the genitive absolute, may be rendered 
“seeing that.” May grace and peace be multiplied unto you in 
the knowledge of Christ (and I pray this with confidence), seeing 
that He has granted unto us (His apostles) all things that conduce 
to life and godliness, through the knowledge of Him that called us, 
by His own glory and virtue. 

THs Gelas Suvdpews adtod. Christ has Oeia ddvayus because He is 
56 @cds jyav. The phrase is found in an inscription belonging to 
Stratonicea in Caria, the date of which is about a.p. 22. It is 
published in C/G, i, No. 2715@ 4; and in part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 361. The expression Oeia dvvapus, 
therefore, was current in St. Peter’s lifetime. The author of our Epistle 
has a tendency to use reverent periphrases for the name of God, as 
in ver. 17 below. See Introduction, p. 235. Avvapus is one of the 
leading words of the Epistle; note the emphasis with which it 
recurs in ver. 16, dvvayis Kal wapovoia. The ddivayis, power and 
majesty, of Christ is the sword which St. Peter holds over the head 
of the False Teachers. Christ’s divine power has given us apostles 
wavTa Ta pos Cwiy Kal evoéBevay through the knowledge of Him 
that called us. When He called us, He gave us the knowledge of 
Himself and, through that knowledge as the means, all that fosters 
life and Christian conduct. 

to0 Kahéoavtos tas. He that called the apostles was Christ. 
Compare Matt. ix. 13, where Christ speaks of Himself as calling 
sinners. It was He also that called St. Paul, Acts ix. 5. That this 
is the right explanation seems clear from ver. 11 below. We are 
called by Christ into the kingdom of Christ. Again, ériyvwous is 
of Christ, vers. 2, 8. Generally speaking, in the New Testament it 
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is God, not Christ, that calls, but in Rom. i. 6 we have «dyrot 
"Incod Xpicrod. 

iSla 3dé Kat dperq. So NAC P, the Versions, Tisch., Lachm., 
Treg.; BKL, the bulk of later MSS., WH, read 61a d0fys Kat 
dperjs. “By His own glory and virtue,” or “ by glory and virtue.” 
The divergence of reading is interesting mainly as showing the 
uncertainty of the text. Christ’s glory might be called His own, 
though He received it from the Father (ver. 17); for what we have 
received is our own (1 Pet. iii. 1), and the glory belongs to Him, éis 
hppav aiavos (ili. 18) Von Soden thinks that ddfa and dpery 
correspond to 4wy and eic¢Bea: and if this view is taken, they may 
be regarded as synonymous with @«/a vous, and opposed to POopa 
in the following verse. Glory and virtue are the divine nature. 
But, as throughout this introduction St. Peter is paving the way for 
chaps. ii. and iii, and as it is his habit to introduce words which 
he means to explain later on (icdrios, ériyvwors, Stvapus), it is 
very probable that Spitta is right in regarding dd£a as an anticipa- 
tion of the reference to the Transfiguration in vers. 16-18. “Apery 
means the moral goodness of the “Apuvos dpwpos kal domAos: this 
is the idea which the apostle immediately proceeds to develop. 

It is remarkable that this familiar Greek word is not used in 
its familiar sense of human ethical virtue in the New Testament, 
except in Phil. iv. 8, here, and in ver. 5 below. “Virtue” is a 
secular and disciplinary term which, owing to the influence of St. 
Paul, has never made itself quite at home in theology. Readers of 
Butler’s Azalogy will know how it links itself on to the doctrine of 
habit and the idea of moral desert. 

In the present passage the word forms a keynote. Christ has 
virtue, His disciples must add virtue to faith, but the False Teachers 
reject virtue altogether. 

All commentators appear to couple idie ddén Kal dperq with 
Tov KadéoayTos, yet this construction seems extremely difficult. The 
moving cause of the call is not glory, but mercy. In 1 Pet. ii. 9, 
the issue, not the ground, of our calling is that we should tell 
forth the dpera’ of God. It is much easier to take the datives with 
deSwpnuévns: His divine power has given us all things by His glory 
and virtue, because the attributes are, in fact, the power which 
enables Him to bestow the gift. That this is the right construction 
seems Clear from the following words, 6.’ éy (practically equivalent 
to ais) deddépyrat. 

If but One Person is spoken of in ver. 1, and if the shorter 
reading is adopted in ver. 2, there can be no doubt that aérod and 
Tod) Kahéoavros both refer to Christ. But if Two Persons are men- 
tioned in either place, difficulties arise, which are not very easy of 
solution. Thus atrod is understood of God by Bengel, de Wette, 
Bruckner, Wiesinger, Keil, and others. But the order of the words 
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is against this; and though it is quite natural for the writer, after 
calling Jesus Christ “our God,” to speak of His “divine power,” 
it does not seem quite natural to speak of “the divine power of 
God”; the phrase in this case becomes a mere tautology. Again, 
if dd kat dperf belong here to God, we must give up Spitta’s 
explanation of dd€a, which has so much to recommend it, and 
deprive dpery of all direct bearing upon the subject of the Epistle. 
As applied to God, dperj or dperat means “excellence” (see note 
on 1 Pet. ii. 9), and is practically equivalent to ddga (Hab. iii. 3 ; 
Isa. xlii. 8, xlili. 21). cB 

4, 80 dv... SeSdpytar- Here, again, the text is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. ‘There is some evidence for 6v éy or 8v js, 
and throughout the verse the chief MSS. differ in minute points, 
especially as to the order of the words; see Tischendorf. We may 
translate, ‘‘Whereby He hath granted unto us those precious and 
very great promises.” Acddpyrat is again middle (Dietlein makes it 
passive) ; the subject is better found in 7 Gea dvvayis atrod than in 
6 xadéoas. The antecedent to & dy is dda kai dpery. For the use 
of the superlative péyora, see Blass, Grammar, p. 33. The éray- 
yéApara (the word is peculiar to 2 Peter) are explained in iii. 13 
to mean the promise of a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
righteousness dwells. Here, again, we have an instance of St. 
Peter’s habit of anticipation, and a link between the introduction and 
the third chapter. Already the author is thinking of the doubts 
about the Parousia. 

Hofmann finds the antecedent to 8’ év in zévra: but it is not 
easy to see how these necessary aids to life and godliness can be 
spoken of as the means by which the promises are given. Rather 
they are the means by which the promises are held fast. 

iva, 81d ToUTwv yévno0e Oeias Kowavol picews. “In order that 
through these (the promises) ye may become partakers of the 
divine nature.” Christ has given us the apostles, as first recipients, 
custodians, witnesses, these promises, to the intent that you, whose 
faith is iodrypos with ours, may escape the corruption of lust, and be 
made like God. But the ‘‘you” is not so emphatic as to require 
the insertion of tpets. 

Calvin, de Wette, Briickner, Hofmann, Spitta refer rovrwv to 
7a mpos Co kat edoéBeay: Bengel found the antecedent in ddga 
kat dpern: but tadra can hardly signify anything else than éray- 
yéApara, which comes so immediately before it. 

The word 6etos, which is here used for the second time, occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts xvii. 29, where St. 
Paul, speaking to Athenians, aptly speaks of 76 @etov, the Deity, 
using a phrase familiar to cultivated Greeks. Here 6eta dvous has 
a similar ring ; it belongs rather to Hellenism than to the Bible. 
We may compare the Stoic phrase, évrés civon tis picews THs Oeias, 
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Stob. El. p. 122: or Philo, de Somn. i. 28 (i. 647), AoyuKts KeKor- 
vovnKact pioews : OF Joseph. contr. Api 1.26, Oeias doxodvre PETETXIKEVOL 
picews. Ovocws avOpwrivys xowwvety is quoted from an inscription 
belonging to the first century before Christ, Deissmann, Bzde/studien, 
p. 284, Eng. trans. p. 368. But it should be noticed that St. Peter’s 
phrase is neither Stoic nor Platonist. What he says is that the 
Christian becomes by grace partaker of the Divine nature. What 
the heathen philosopher taught was that all men are so by nature. 
Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 469) regards the phrase @e‘as 
Kowwvot diaews as one of the proofs that 2 Peter was not written 
before the latter half of the second century. The question has been 
discussed in the Introduction. Here it may be said that the author 
of 2 Peter uses some half-dozen words that were current among 
educated men ; that such words as he uses were familiar in the first 
century; that he shows less acquaintance with Hellenism than St. 
Luke or St. Paul; that he is in no sense a philosopher, though this 
term might be applied to the author of Hebrews ; that he shows no 
acquaintance with the Gnostic controversy in chap. ii.; and, when 
he is speaking of the destruction of the world by fire in chap. iii, 
makes no reference either to Stoicism or to Platonism. 

@cias Kowwvol dioews means very much the same as St. Paul’s 
kowwvia Tvevparos, 2 Cor. xii. 14; Phil. ii. 1. But St. Peter, who 
attaches a very different sense to Iveta (see notes on First Epistle), 
could hardly use the Pauline phrase. 

dmopuyévres. They will become partakers of the divine nature, 
not by escaping, but after escaping the corruption which is in the 
world and resides in desire. “Azrodevyew, which is not used by any 
other writer in the New Testament, properly takes the accusative, 
as in il. 20, below. 1 Peter uses only the plural érufvpia. Here and 
in ll, 20 kéopos may have an ethical sense which it hardly exhibits 
in 1 Peter. We may notice the classical use of the article, as in 
t Peta. 3. 

5. kat adits todto 8€. “Yes, and (kai... d€) for this very 
reason,” because when we have escaped from corruption the pro- 
mises, if we hold them fast and follow them, will make us partakers 
of the divine nature. Cf, Xen. Anad. i. g. 21, kat yap abré TOUTO 
obmep atros evexa piov @ETO Seto au, as sorvepyovs €xol, Kal ards 
éreyparo ovvepyos Tots dirors Kpdturros etvat, “For, for the very 
same reason for which he himself thought that he needed friends 
—that he might have helpers—he on his part endeavoured to be 
the best of helpers to his friends.” So in Plato, aira ratra viv 
jxopev, ‘That is the very reason why we have come.” ‘This ad- 
verbial usage Of aird rotro, which is strictly analogous to that of 
ti, is quite classical; see Kriiger, Griech. Gram. xlvi. 4; Blass, p. 
271. 

tapeopepery is “to bring in” or “supply besides.” The classical 
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phrase is orovdnv rovetcHar, but orovdiy ciodépe is quoted from 
Josephus, Azz. xx. 9. 2, macav omovdjy iopéepecbat, from the 
Stratonicean inscription (Deissmann, Bzbe/studien, p. 278, Eng. 
trans. p. 361). 

émxopnyetv. In Athens the State found the chorus, the 
Choregus provided all that was necessary for its equipment. 
Hence xopyyeiv came to mean generally “to furnish with,” “to 
supply.” ‘The verb is commonly used by the moral philosophers. 
Thus Arist. Z¢h. (Vic. 1. 10. 15, Tots éxtds dyabois ixavds Kexopy- 
ynpévos, the natural gifts-of man require to be equipped with, 
supplemented by external gifts of fortune. Cf. also Diog. Laert. 
vil. 128, 6 wevrot Havairios Kal Tooedévios obk airdpxn déyovot THY 
GpeTnv, GANG xpelay cival pace Kat byveias Kat xopyyias kal ioyvos. It 
is possible that the word is here used as an ethical term, but it was 
commonly employed without any reference to this scholastic applica- 
tion, thus Polybius, ili. 68. 8, xopyyely 16 orpatdredor Tois érurndeiots, 
and it is found in this general sense in 2 Cor. ix. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 11; 
Gal. iii. 5; Col. ii. 19. In the compound émixopyyeiv the preposi- 
tion brings out the idea that the equipment is an addition to the 
original stock, but is not really wanted. Later Greek is much 
addicted to the needless emphasis of compound verbs. We should 
not omit to notice the Petrine and evangelical contrast between 
what God gives and what man adds to the gift. “Confer omnino 
parabolam de decem uirginibus, Matth. xxv. Flammula est id 
quod nobis absque nostro labore a Deo et ex Deo impertitur: sed 
oleum est id quod homo suo studio et fidelitate affundere debet, ut 
flammula nutriatur et augeatur. Sic extra parabolam res pro- 
ponitur in hoc loco Petrino” (Bengel). 

5-7. In the list of excellences which follows we have some- 
thing analogous to the Stoic zpoxow7, and it is quite possible that 
the writer may have heard of the Stoic doctrine ; the word zpoxorrewv 
was current, and is used by St. Paul in its Stoic sense in Gal. i. 14. 
The moral and spiritual life is regarded as a germ which is expanded 
by effort, one step leads on to another, and each step is made by 
the co-operation of the human will with the divine. The list begins 
with riotts, practically another name for the divine gift of ériyvwots, 
and ends with dydary. In Hermas, Ms. iil. 8. 1-7, a similar list is 
Ilioris, Eyxpareva, ‘Ardérys, “Emiornyn, “Axaxia, Seuvorns: these are 
daughters one of another. In Szm. ix. 15, Hermas gives a list of 
twelve virtues or virgins which begins and ends in the same way. 
Harnack refers to Acta Pauli et Theclae, where we find the sequence 
miatis, pdBos, yvaous, aydryn. In later times Clement of Alex- 
andria built his theory of the Two Lives on these passages. 

St. Peter is thinking throughout of the False Teachers, whom he 
is about to attack. 

Faith is to be supplemented by Virtue. See note on ver. 3. 


17 
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Virtue is right conduct under discipline, by which faith, the prin- 
ciple or apy, is developed, good habits are established, and the 
mists of passionate desire (ériOvpia) are dissipated. 

Thus Virtue leads to Knowledge, not of spiritual mysteries as in 
t Cor. viii. 1, xiii. 2; Col. ii. 2, but of the goodness and reasonable- 
ness of the will of God. It is that knowledge which makes the 
friend as distinct from the servant, John xv. 15. 

Knowledge has been taken to mean practical skill in the details 
of Christian duty, ‘die Firsichtigkeit, die in allen Dingen das 
rechte Mass innezuhalten versteht” (Luther). ‘‘ Virtus facit alacres,” 
says Bengel, “‘uigilantes, circumspectos, discretos, ut reputemus 
quid aliorum causa sit faciendum uel fugiendum, et quomodo, ubi, 
quando.” 

Knowledge begets Continence, self-mastery, or self-restraint ; 
the direct opposite of the wAcovef/a of the False Teachers. 

Continence issues in Patience, which understands that with 
God a thousand years are as one day (here St. Peter is looking 
forward to chap. iii.)—this in Godliness, a large word (see ver. 3) 
summing up the whole of the practical side of the Christian life— 
this again in Love of the Brethren (1 Pet. i. 22)—and this again in 
*"Aydan, the love of Christ (1 Pet. i. 8), and in Christ of all mankind. 

Faith is here conceived of as in Heb. xi. 1, 3, as strong con- 
viction, belief which determines action; this is the heavenly germ, 
which, if diligently fostered by obedience, issues in love, the per- 
‘fection of the spiritual life. This is the view of 1 Peter and of the 
sub-apostolic Church. 

Aristotle, £¢%. JVic. i. 9, starts three questions with regard to 
what he calls “happiness”: (1) whether it is pabyrév 7) ébordv: 
(2) whether it comes kata twa Oefav potpay: or (3) whether it is 
dua tUxyv. The third is the naturalistic view; the second on the 
whole is that of St. Paul; the first on the whole that of St. Peter, 
who would say that, given Faith, which comes from God (kara tiva 
Ociav potpav), much depends on the “thankworthy ” obedience of 
man. ‘This is the view of Aristotle himself, as it is also that of 
Bishop Butler. It is a view which makes ethical philvsophy 
possible, because it leaves wide room for human reason and will. 
But there is no cause for supposing that St. Peter derived it from 
any other source than that of his own Christian experience. 

8. taita ydp. ‘For, if these things belong to you and increase, 
they make you not idle nor unfruitful with respect to the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” TAeové¢w may mean either ‘to abound” 
or ‘to increase,” but Spitta seems to be right in thinking that the 
latter sense is preferable here. Otherwise there is little difference 
between trdpyovra and mAcovafovra. There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the precise meaning of «is in this passage ; the point 
being whether éx¢yvwors is to be regarded as the end of the Christian 
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progress or as its beginning. On the side of the former view is the 
R.V., which translates “unto the knowledge”; so de Wette, 
Briickner, Huther, Fronmiller, Steinfass, Kiihl; on the side of the 
second, the A.V. (“in the knowledge”), Bengel, Ewald, Hofmann, 
Schott, Weiss, Wiesinger, von Soden, and, substantially, Spitta. The 
dispute turns upon the question whether «is is to be taken with the 
adjectives or with the verb. Kaésordva eis means “to bring a 
person to a place,” and we might conceivably translate “these 
things bring you, not being idle nor fruitless, unto the knowledge.” 
But xafiordva: twa dpyov means “to make a person idle”; and if 
we adopt this construction, eis with its case will denote that in 
respect of which he is idle. The two constructions and the two 
translations must not be blended or confused, as they are in the 
R.V. Kaficrnow must either mean “bring” or “make.” But 
now a glance at vers. 2 and 3 will show that the Christian progress 
begins with ériyvwous (814 THs ervyvécews) and is in émiyvwors. 
*Eriyvwors is the germ which makes progress possible, and is de- 
veloped by the progress, but is not represented here as the goal 
to which the progress tends. Here, as often, commentators have 
been biassed by the desire to bring the language of St. Peter into 
exact accordance with that of St. Paul, in Col. i. 10, év ravri épyw 
Kapropopootes Kal adfavduevor eis THY éxiyvwow Tod cod. The two 
apostles do not disagree here; for this knowledge, which grows 
with our growth, might very well be said to be the issue of all our 
strivings. But it is also their root, and this is the point which St. 
Peter wishes to bring out. 

This verse is quoted in the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, Eus. &. Z. v. 1. 45, 6 dé da pécou Karpds odk dpyds 
aitots ode dkapros éyivero. 

9. 6 yap ph wdpeott taita. The words are equivalent in sense 
to © yap py imdpxe: Tatra Kal wAcovdle, as tupdds, pyordlwv, AnOnv 
AaBdyv to apyos kat dkapros. But the group of epithets in this verse 
gives the cause of the barrenness, and forms a second indictment 
against the False Teachers. They are not only barren trees (Luke 
xiii. 6), but they are blind leaders of the blind (Matt. xv. 14). 

tupdds. He is blind because he has lost the light of the 
éxiyvwors of Christ which was given to him (ver. 3), and thus has 
never attained to yvéous. 

puwnmdtwv. The correct form of this verb appears to be either 
powmdlew (cf. irwmidlew), or puwreiy (cf. d&vw7retv). Suidas has in 
one place puwrdlew, in another pvwmdlew. Commentators, follow- 
ing Beza and Budaeus, refer to Arist. Problem. xxxi. 16. 25; but 
though Aristotle there describes the pw, he does not use 
pveralew, nor does the verb appear in the Jnvdex of Bonitz. 

- Mévow means “short-sighted” ; pvwmdew, “to be short-sighted.” 
The characteristics of a short-sighted man are that he sees things 
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dimly, or that he sees what is close at hand more distinctly than 
what is far off. The first gives tolerable sense, but many commen- 
tators prefer the second; the purblind see earth far more clearly 
than heaven (Beza, Grotius, Estius, de Wette, Huther), or sees 
that he is a member of the Church, and does not see clearly how 
and on what conditions he became one (Hofmann). 

Wolf, Bochart, Spitta, and von Soden take pio to mean “one 
who shuts his eyes” and will not see. But pw never has this 
sense, though it is derived from pw, and means properly “ blinking.” 
This explanation is dictated by the wish to find a climax in ruddds, 
pverdlwv: but it is not necessary to suppose that St. Peter was a 
skilled rhetorician. 

The Vulgate translates manu tentans, like a blind man, feeling 
his way with outstretched hand. It is difficult to see how this 
explanation, which represents the Greek WAadar, arose. 

P reads pvordfwv, which seems to imply a false derivation from 
pds and dz (uvw7ia for ‘a mouse-hole” is found). Hence Oecu- 
menius says, puwrdlew S¢ 76 tupAdTrev cipyTat, ard TOY bro THY HV 
pvdv tupdrdyv eis darav SiareAodvTwv. In this way Erasmus explained 
the translation of the Vulgate, “‘manu uiam tentans, deducta a 
muribus metaphora, qui parietem, aut tabulam, aut si quid aliud 
obuium fuerit, sequi solent, donec cauum nacti fuerint.” See 
Suicer, wuwrdlo. 

AyPnv AaBdv. “Because he has forgotten”; cf. Josephus, Azzé. 
ii. 9g. 1, Oud xpdvov pyKos ANOnv AaBovres: Athen. xii. 24, p. 523 A, 
ot pera tovtovs AnOnv AaBdvres THs Kpyrdv cept tov Biov edtxoopias. 
Thucydides, ii. 49. 5, has rots d& cal Ann eAduBave, ‘forgetfulness 
came upon” the sufferers from the plague. Bengel and von Soden 
would translate “‘ having chosen to forget,” but the notion of wilful- 
ness does not seem to lie in the phrase. 

To0 KaPapicpod TOV TéAOL adTod duapTiay. “The cleansing from 
his old sins” in Baptism. Cf. 1 Pet. iii, 21, oo@fer Barricpa, od 
capkos drdbects pirrov ahAG ovvedjcews ayabAs erepdtnua cis Ocdv. 
The reference to Baptism is made certain by the word zadAau: all 
previous sins were cleansed at that time. Here as in 1 Peter “sin” 
is concrete, and there is no necessary implication of birth-sin. The 
cleansing is based upon the sacrificial Death of Christ (1 Pet. i. 18, 
ii. 24, i. 18), and is conditioned by «Ajous kal éxAoyy, and by 
the faith and repentance of the cleansed (cvvedjocws dyabijs 
érepwTnua), but is conveyed by a definite act. 

But what is it precisely that the False Teacher has forgotten ? 
First, no doubt, the fear which attaches to the remembrance.of the 
price of Redemption (1 Pet. i. 17-19). But does St. Peter mean also 
that the special cleansing of Baptism cannot be repeated? This 
sense may be found in Heb. x. 26 and in 2 Pet. ii. 20-22. There 
are passages in 1 Peter which seem to mean that the cleansing of 
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ordinary sins, such as no Christian can avoid, is to be found in 
suffering (1 Pet. ii, 21, lil. 14, Iv. 1, 16). We might say that in 
Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, Christlike suffering for righteousness’ sake 
is the condition of post-baptismal cleansing. Out of these 
passages arose the Novatian schism, the question agitated by 
Hermas, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, whether perdvova was 
admissible after Baptism, and, if so, how often, and the whole system 
of Penance. These consequences could hardly be drawn from the 
Pauline Epistles. 

10. 816 paddov. “ Wherefore the more.” rovddcare repeats the 
exhortation o7ovdiv wacav mapecevéyxavtes, but two additional 
reasons for diligence have been given in vers. 8 and 9; hence the 
parXor. 

omouddoate. Here as above (émxopnyyjoare, ver. 5) and again 
in iii. 14 the aorist imperative, which properly refers to a single 
definite action, as in d67¢ po Todro, is wrongly used for the present. 
The same grammatical inaccuracy is very common in 1 Peter 

(ii. 13, iv. 1-7, v. 8). 

moveioQar. The middle voice signifies “to make for yourselves.” 
Here again the necessity for the co-operation of the human will is 
very strongly expressed. Christ has called and elected the 
brethren ; it rests with them to hold fast the gift. 

For ékdoyy see note on 1 Pet. i. 1. Here as there probably 
the corporate sense predominates ; it denotes selection for a place 
in the yévos éxAexrdév. Ideally selection precedes the call or invita- 
tion, which must always be addressed to individuals. Men are 
called out of darkness into light (1 Pet. ii. 9), out of the Flood into 
the Ark, or, like Abraham, out of an earthly home to the pilgrim 
life. All Christians have been called and selected, otherwise they 
would not be Christians, but they must “work out their own salva- 
tion” (Phil. ii. 12). St. Paul adds @eds ydp éorw 6 évepydv év ipiv 
kal 70 Oedav Kal 7d evepyeiv brép THs eddoxias. St. Peter does not 
add this qualification, though he goes on to remind his hearers that 
the reward is a divine gift. 

o§ ph mralonté mote. ‘Ye shall never stumble.” The apostle 
does not mean “ye shall never sin”—for in this sense we all 
stumble (Jas. iil. 2). He is thinking of the onward march along the 
King’s highway, and the final entry into the kingdom. Ye shall 
come safe to the journey’s end. ‘Ut quouis tempore, inoffenso 
pede, non tanquam ex naufragio uel incendio, sed quasi cum 
triumpho intrare possitis ” (Bengel). 

11. émyopnynOjcetrar. The repetition of the verb from ver. 5 
brings out with great emphasis the response of God’s grace to man’s 
faithfulness. 

Dietlein, Spitta, von Soden, Kiihl find in the verb an allusion 
to the rich ornaments with which the chorus was provided by the 
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choregus for its entry upon the stage ; but it is hardly probable that 
the ancient significance of xopyyeiy was present to St. Peter’s mind. 
IIXoveiws finds its adequate explanation in the manifold graces of 
God (1 Pet. iv. IO), the tiwia Kat péyiora. erayyeAparo. of ver. 4. 
As man supplements the gift of God by ceaseless endeavour, so 
God supplements man’s faithful efforts by a rich and final gift. 
Thus (Matt. xxv.) the man travelling into a far country delivers the 
talents to his servants, returns to take account, and calls those who 
have made due profit into the joy of their Lord. As in 1 Peter, the 
thought is purely evangelical; there is no trace of metaphysical 
speculation. 

The eternal kingdom is that of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—this the writer says without reserve or qualification. The 
expression justifies the view taken above of 6 @cds judy, of Geta 
dvvapus, and of 6xadéoas. Christ calls us into the kingdom, because 
it is His own. We are reminded especially of Luke i. 33, kat 
Baciredoe ert tov oikov “IaxwB eis rods aidvas, Kat THs Pacirelas 
aitod otk éoras téAos. The kingdom of God or of heaven is also 
called the kingdom of Christ in Matt. xiii. 41, xvi. 28, xx. 21; Luke 
xxiii. 42; John xviii. 36. In Luke xxii. 30 the kingdom is given to 
the Son by the Father. Cf. Heb. i. 8; Apoc. xix. 16. To none of 
these writers does the phrase suggest any difficulty; but on this 
point, as on so many others, St. Paul speculates, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

The end of Christian pilgrimage is the crossing of Jordan and 
entrance into the Promised Land, the patrimony, the salvation 
ready to be revealed (1 Pet. i. 4, 5), the kingdom of Christ. There 
is in 2 Peter the same attitude of expectancy as in 1 Peter. 

Obviously the kingdom of Christ does not here mean the Church 
upon earth. But the word éxxAyota is not found in either the First 
or the Second Epistle. See Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesia, p. 221. 

Even in the Gospels the kingdom is frequently spoken of as 
future. Outside of the Gospels it is seldom regarded as realised 
upon earth, though we find such passages as Col. i. 13 ; Apoc. i. 6; 
1 Pet. ii..9. In post-apostolic writers the future sense seems to be 
Universal ; see Clem. Romi. xlii, 35 2 Clem. ¥. 5, ix. 6; 1-9) xi. 1; 
Barn. iv. 13, vii. 11; Herm., Szm. ix. 12. 3; Ignatius, Zph. xvi. 1 ; 
Polycarp, v. 3; Mart. Polycarpt, xxii. 1. 

The phrase aidvos BactAeéa does not recur in the New Testa- 
ment. It is one of the few salient phrases in this Epistle, and is 
quoted in the Mart. Polycarpi, xx. 2. The word aidvios might be 
included in the list of St. Peter’s philosophical terms, for the 
distinction between oaiwv and ypévos is an important commonplace 
in later Platonism. Yet aidvwos is a common word in the New 
Testament, and it would be absurd to cite it as an indication of 
Hellenism, except in so far as Hellenism may mean any degree of 
education whether large or small. 
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12. 86. Here St. Peter passes to a fresh point which completes 
his introduction. The faith of his readers is iodtipos with that of 
the apostles, because it embraces all that conduces to life and 
godliness ; it must be developed by effort which leads to virtue, not 
to licence; without effort none shall enter into the kingdom of 
Christ: 

From this point to the end of the chapter he insists upon the 
truth of this faith. It rests upon the evidence of eye-witnesses, of 
whom he himself was one; and upon that of the Hebrew prophets, 
but the prophets must not be misunderstood. 

“Wherefore I shall always put you in remembrance.” Médd\w 
with the infinitive in the New Testament is frequently merely used 
for the future indicative ; the grammar is breaking up, and there is 
a tendency to form tenses by the use of auxiliaries as in low Latin. 
The future peAA7ow is found also in Matt. xxiv. 6, where pedAjoere 
axovewy is neither more nor less than dxotoecGe. Suidas, however, 
explains peAAjow by orovddéow, ppovticw, and the R.V. translates 
“J shall be ready always to put you in remembrance.” The 
rendering of the A.V., “I will not be negligent,” represents ov« 
GpeAnow, a variant supported by K L, the bulk of the later MSS., 
and the Syriac. 

The words év tH mwapovon aXyfeia are explained by «iddras, the 
things which they know are the truth which is present to them. 
"Eornptypévovs év is a much stronger phrase than «iddéras: “ye not - 
only know them, but are established in them,” ye know them and 
do them. Truth here embraces not only moral truth,—the necessity 
of growth from zioris to déydéaryn,—but historical or doctrinal truth 
opposed to cecodicpevor prot, 

18. Sixavov yodpar. “I deem it right”; it is my bounden 
duty as an apostle. “Ed” dcov, “so long as”; cf. Matt. ix. 15; the 
doov is neuter. Sx7jvwpa, “a tent”; this metaphor for the body 
suits well with the general conception of life as a pilgrimage, 
1 Pet. i. 1, ii. 11. St. Paul uses oxjvos in the same sense 2 Cor. v. I. 
The apostles derived the metaphor from the history of the Patriarchs, 
but according to Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v. 14. 94, Plato 
also called the body yyuvov oxjvos. 

Steyelpewv év Gropyynoer. “To stir you by a reminder” is a phrase 
that recurs ili. 1. The év is probably instrumental (a Hebraistic, 
not a Greek use). 

14. €i8as dtr taxuy eotw % dard0ecrg Tod oKxnvdpatds pou. 
‘** Knowing that the putting off of my tent cometh swiftly.” It has 
been disputed whether “ swiftly ” here means “suddenly ” or ‘‘ soon.” 
Either explanation is possible, and either yields good sense. If the 
apostle means that he is to die soon, there was great reason why he 
should be earnest in admonition. If he means that he is to die 
suddenly (¢.e. by violence), the necessity for insistence is still the 
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same. “Qui diu aegrotant,” says Bengel, | “possunt alios adhuc 
pascere. Crux id Petro non erat permissura.” In John xxi. 18 our 
Lord foretold that Peter should die a violent death érav ynpacys. 
If the apostle was yépwy when he wrote this Epistle, he would feel 
that this prophecy must soon be accomplished. The point must 
be left to the reader’s judgment. “Ard@eous, “putting off,” is a 
word that suits a garment rather than a tent. The two images are 
blended in much the same way by St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 2-5. 

Kabds . . . d4dwo€é por. The most natural explanation of these 
words is to be found in John xxi. 18, 19. An argument has been 
raised against the authenticity of 2 Peter on the ground that the 
author here quotes the most suspected chapter of a very late gospel, 
but all that he does is to refer to a prophecy of our Lord’s, which is 
probably that recorded by St. John. Spitta insists that the passage 
in the Johannine Gospel is not here in question at all, on the 
ground that there our Lord foretold that St. Peter should die in a 
particular way, by crucifixion, while in the prophecy here referred to 
the apostle had been warned that his death should happen soon. 
Hence Spitta thinks that St. Peter is alluding to some saying of our 
Lord’s which has not been preserved elsewhere. 

15. omovSdow .. . pyjpyy tovetoOar. ‘And I will take pains 
also that as occasion requires ye may be able after my death to call 
these things to remembrance.” ovddow is late Greek for orovda- 
coat, and éyev should be érws ééere: see Blass, p. 225. “Exdorore, 
“at each time,” “whenever the need arises,” as often as similar 
errors are propagated. “Eéodos, “death,” as in Luke ix. 31 (in the 
account of the Transfiguration), and in the Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons, Eus. H Z. v. 1. 36,55. The word means 
properly “end” or “close,” so Xen. Hedi. v. 4. 4, em e&dd Ths 
dpxnjs- Hence it is used by later writers of the end or close of life, 
but only with the defining genitive, Josephus, Azz. iv. 8. 2, em 
e€ddw Tod Lv. 

Is this promise fulfilled by the writing of this present Epistle, to 
which the readers would be able to turn, whenever need arose, after 
the writer was dead and gone? This is the explanation of Bengel, 
Wiesinger, Dietlein, Schott, von Soden, Kiihl; but it is excluded by 
the future orovddow, The sense seems clearly to be “I will myself 
remind you, so long as I live (as I am doing by this Epistle) ; and 
further, I will take care that after my decease you shall constantly 
be able to refresh your memory as to my teaching.” What he 
promises is something that will show that his teaching did not rest 
upon cecopiopévor pdOor, but on historical fact, and this promise 
cannot be thought to be wholly redeemed by the brief reference here 
made to the Transfiguration, 

Huther thought the meaning to be that St. Peter would establish 
a succession of teachers, who after his death would keep alive the 
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knowledge of the truth. But it seems clear that what is promised 
is a document, to which his disciples would be able to turn and 
confirm their belief. 

In very early times it seems to have been thought that the 
words pointed to the Gospel of St. Mark. Irenaeus, iii. 1. 1, pera 
de tHv Tovrwv eodov. Mdpxos, 6 pabyrys Kal Epunvevtijs Tlérpov, Kat 
airds Ta tr Llérpov kypvoodpeva éyypddus wapadédwxe, Here Grabe 
cannot possibly be right in taking efodov to mean the departure of 
the apostles from-Rome.- That the statement of Irenaeus rests 
upon the present passage appears partly from the use of the word 
e€od0s, and partly from the way in which St. Peter’s words are 
misunderstood. ‘The apostle does not say that the document of 
which he is speaking should be written after his death, but that it 
should be written so as to be of use after his death. It is possible 
that Irenaeus added from 2 Peter the words pera riv tovtwv eodov 
to information which he gathered from Papias, Eus. & Z. ii. 15. 2, 
iil. 39. 15 ; but probably he found them in Papias. 

Certainly no document would redeem the apostle’s promise so 
well as a gospel; and if a gospel is meant, the reference can hardly 
be to any other than that of St. Mark. 

It seems highly probable that the composition of the later 
pseudonymous Petrine literature, the Apocalypse, Gospel of Peter, 
Preaching of Peter, and other books, was suggested by these words. 
If so, the fact goes to prove that 2 Peter was well known, and . 
regarded as authentic in very early times. It seems hardly likely 
that such extensive liberties would have been taken with the name 
of Peter, unless there were a phrase, in a writing generally recognised 
as his, which gave plausibility to the forgery. Hence we may see 
in the present passage a reason for dating 2 Peter at any rate before 
any of the extra-canonical Petrine books. 

16. ob ydp cecodpiopevors U0org EaxodouOyoavtes . . . Tapouotay. 
**For we did not follow cunningly devised fables when we made 
known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Miéos by itself might mean merely “fables,” such as the legendary 
history of the heathen gods, “false tales,” “fictions”; and this may 
be the meaning of the word where it occurs in the Pastorals, 1 Tim. 
Las ive 3 2) Lim. iv. 43 Tit, 44. Yet even there it may, and 
here the addition of cecod¢icpevor shows that it must, bear the later 
sense of “a fiction which embodies a truth,” “an allegorism.” The 
False Teachers, or some of them, must have maintained that the 
Gospel miracles were to be understood in a spiritual sense, and not 
regarded as facts. But they differ from the False Teachers alluded 
to in the Pastorals, inasmuch as they do not appear to have intro- 
duced any “‘myths” of their own. They were therefore not 
Gnostics, as Dietlein and Baur supposed ; their rAacrot Adyou were 
simply allegorical explanations of the gospel ; they denied the literal 
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sense, but professed to hold fast the spiritual. It is obvious how 
this mode of exegesis might be applied to the Second Advent. 

éyvwptoapev. “We made known.” St. Peter does not say 
that he himself had taught the readers of the Epistle, nor does his 
phrase necessarily imply that any of the Twelve had done so 
personally. All that he means is that the teaching which these 
people had received had come to them mediately or immediately 
from apostles. 

Sdvapw Kat mapovctay are keywords to the second and third 
chapters respectively. For dvvapis compare ver. 3 above ; and for 
the connexion between dvvayis and rapovoia, see Matt. xxiv. 30. 

GAN’ érdmrat yevnPévtes Tis éxetvou peyaherdtytos. ‘‘ But we had 
been eye-witnesses of His majesty,” and that is why we taught you 
what we did. °Emdzrys is equivalent to oatrémrys, Luke 1. 2; 
compare the use of éromrevw, 1 Pet. ii. 12, iil. 2. It was unneces- 
sary for St. Peter to state that three only of the apostles had 
actually been present. Meyadedrys (Luke ix. 43; Acts xix. 27; 
peyadeta, Luke i. 49; Acts ii, 11) is the majesty of Christ which 
directly involves His dvvayis. For the future Parousia no ocular 
testimony could be adduced, but as the Second Coming is the 
drroxdduis THs 56s Xpiorod, 1 Pet. iv. 13, no apter confirmation 
could be found than the revelation of glory at the Transfiguration. 
It is to be observed that St. Peter uses the Transfiguration to prove, 
not the zapovoia, but the credibility of the apostles who had preached 
the wapovoia. If we may suppose, what is by no means improbable, 
that the False Teachers, while explaining away the Resurrection, 
admitted the historical truth of the rest of the Gospel, we can see 
a strong reason for St. Peter’s choice of this particular incident. 

17. AaBay ydp. ‘For having received from God the Father 
honour and glory, such a voice having been borne to Him by the 
magnificent glory, This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” The sentence is anacoluthic, A«eBwy having no finite 
verb. wri péperaé tut td is a singular phrase. Meyadorpemis 
is found Deut. xxxili. 26; 2 Macc. viii. 15, xv. 13; 3 Macc. ii. 9. 
‘H peyadorperys ddéa is a reverential paraphrase for God; 6e‘a 
dvvapis, ver. 3, Ocia pious, ver. 4, belong to the same class of 
expressions of which there are many instances in Jewish apocrypha. 
Spitta quotes Zest. Levi, 3, €v TH dvwrépw (otpave) ravrwv Katadve 
Hpeyadn dda: Ascensio Tesaiae, xi. 32, “et uidi quod sedit a dextera 
illius magnae gloriae”: Enoch xiv. 18, 20, “ And I looked and saw 
therein a lofty throne . . . and the Great Glory sat thereon” ; so 
also cii. 3, ‘‘ And will seek to hide themselves from the presence of 
the Great Glory.” Clement of Rome, ix. 2, also has the phrase, 
possibly borrowed from 2 Peter, érevicwpev cis rods TeAciws Aevtoupy?- 
cavras TH meyaAorperet O6€y adrod: but he may have taken it direct 
from Enoch; see Lightfoot’s note. The expression again throws 
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light upon 6 @eds #pev ; the Great Glory is God, whom no man hath 
seen ; Christ is our God, God who hath condescended to become 
visible. 

Wiesinger and Spitta are probably right in identifying peyado- 
mperis Sofa with the vepen wre (the Shechinah) of Matt. xvii. 5. 

The sentence is anacoluthic. St. Peter has not added the verb 
which he intended, and it is not possible to say what it was. The 
Heavenly Voice arrests his attention and becomes the main object 
of his thought, because it leads him on to speak of the other voice, 
that of prophecy. This has led some commentators to accuse him 
of having begun by promising ocular evidence, and ended by giving 
aural. ‘The actual vision is described by the words AaBov tinny Kat 
ddfav, which represent éAauwWev 76 tpdcwrov aitod ds 6 Hrtos, TA Se 
ipdtia airod éyévero AevKd. GS TO POs. Some, again, have created a 
discrepancy with the evangelical narrative by making éveyOeioys 
come before Aafdy in point of time; thus St. Peter is made to say 
that the voice preceded the Transfiguration, whereas in the Gospels 
it follows. This, however, is quite arbitrary ; the temporal relation 
of the participles is not to one another, but to the main verb. See, 
for instance, Thuc. iv. 133, 6 veds rs “Hpas év “Apyet xarexavn, 
Xpvoidos ris tepetas AVyvov twa. Oeions Hupévov mpds TA OTEUpara Kal 
émixatadapfovens. Chrysis did not fall asleep before she set the 
lamp near the garlands. Here there is no xafé between AaBwy and 
éevexOeioys, but this makes no difference; the order of the events 
denoted by the participle is fixed, not by their tense, but by their 
sequence. 

The first clause of the Voice is not quite certain. B has 6 vids 
prov 6 dyamnrds pov ottds éotw (so WH, Tisch. vii.): P, obtés éorw 
6 vids pov 6 ayamnros obrds éorw: NACKL, otréds éorw 6 vids 
pov 6 dyaryrés. This last reading, though the best attested, may 
be due to copyists who remembered the words as given by Matt. 
xvii. 5 and Mark ix. 7. Peter omits dxovere avrov, which is 
found in all three Synoptists. He omits also the vision of Moses 
and Elias. His account appears to be quite independent of the 
Gospel text. 

18. kal tavtyy » . . dyiw. “And this voice we heard borne from 
heaven, being with Him in the holy mount.” The mountain was 
made holy by the theophany. 

19. kat éxopev BeBardtepov... Kapdtats Guay. ‘And even surer 
is the word of prophecy which we have, whereunto ye do well to 
take heed, as unto a lamp giving light in a squalid place, till the 

day break and the day star arise in your hearts.” The testimony 
of the prophets is one, because it all testifies of Christ, His suffer- 
ing, and His glory, 1 Pet. i. 10. For xaA@s rrovetre, followed by the 
participle, cf. Acts xv. 29. “Ev atxpypd tow: the light shows up 
the filth, and makes cleansing possible. The Vulgate renders 2 loco 
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caliginoso, in a dark place; but adxynpés does not appear to bear 
this sense, though Aristotle uses it of dark or dirty-looking colour 
(rept xpopdrow, ili. p. 793. 11). BeBadrepov is predicative. 

It seems at first sight strange that St. Peter should speak of the 
voice of prophecy as even more certain than the voice of God. It 
was, however, the same voice, and, for the apostle’s present pur- 
pose, it was even more certain and conclusive. The voice at the 
Transfiguration was not Avyvos paivwy év adxunpG térw: it conveyed 
no moral lesson. What St. Peter desires, in addition, is a word 
that strikes directly and conclusively at Libertinism, and this he 
finds in Hebrew prophecy. 

Augustine took the meaning to be “surer to you.” You were 
not on the Mount as we were, and you may not unreasonably 
think the word of the old prophets more trusty than ours; 7 
Johann. Tract. xxxv. 8; Serm. xxvii., de uerb, Apost. vol. v. Pp. 
149 C. But, if this were the meaning, we should have expected 
éxere, as Alford says. 

Modern commentators almost universally take the view ex- 
pressed in the translation of the R.V. ‘And we have the word 
of prophecy made more sure,” that is to say, the testimony of the 
prophets is confirmed by the voice from heaven. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Greek will bear this meaning, which could 
have been expressed quite easily by kat ovrws BeBarodrar. The verb 
B<Ba.odv, or the substantive BeBaiwors, bear the sense of ‘ confirm,” 
“confirmation”; but @éBatos in classical Greek always means 
“firm,” “steady,” “sure.” This is its meaning also in the New 
Testament; see 2 Cor. i: 7; Heb. ii,_2, iil. 6, 14, vi. 193; 2° Pet. 
i. 10. Even in Rom. iv. 16, BeBaia érayyeAia, and Heb. ix. 17, 
BeBaia dvabyxn, the meaning is “valid,” not “ratified.” The same 
is true of the passages quoted by Mr. Field in his (Votes on the 
Translation of the New Testament, Charit. Aphrod. ili. 9, kayo 
BeBaorepov eoxov 76 Oappeiv, my courage was firmer ; Chaeremon 
in Stobaeus, lor. Ixxix. 31, BeBoasorepay eye tH pidiav pods Tovs 
yovets, let your love be stronger; Isocrates, ad Demon. p. 10 A, 
wore Gor TvpPHceETaL Tapa TE TH TAHOEL pGAXOv edOoKyLEtv Kal THY Tap” 
éxeivwv edvoay BeBarorepay yew. But in the present passage St. 
Peter is not comparing different degrees of certainty in the prophetic 
word, but the word of prophecy with the word of the Transfigura- 
tion. Again, the apostle could hardly make a point of the con- 
firmation of prophecy; it needed no confirmation ; it was fulfilled 
by the gospel, but not proved; on the contrary, it was regarded as 
a proof of the gospel. The most natural view is that he is here 
appealing to a second witness, which, for the purpose of the second 
chapter, is even stronger than his first. See Dr. Plummer’s note. 

It may seem remarkable that St. Peter does not appeal to the 
prophecies of our Lord Himself, though Matt. xxiv. would have 
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suited his purpose. But to the apostle the Old Testament is as 
much the voice of Christ as the New; and having glanced at the 
latter, he turns quite naturally to the former, where a rich store of 
instances lay ready to his hand. Further, if the False Teachers 
denied the Parousia, they must also have denied that our Lord 
foretold it. 

Siavydtew occurs in Aquila’s version of Job xxv. 5. St. Peter 
is probably thinking of the Song of Songs ii. 17, iv. 6, €ws o@ 
Suarveton 4 Hpepa Kat KivyGGow ai oxiai, The beautiful word dwo- 
gépos is probably suggested by Ps. cix. (cx.) 3, ek yaorpos apd 
éwopdpov éyévvyod oe. The words apo éwoddpov caused a dis- 
tinction to be made between éwoddpos and dwoddpos, which in 
Greek poetry are identical. Hence, Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Haer. 
x. 33 (ed. Duncker, p. 540), calls our Lord % zpo éwoddpov dwo- 
pdpos dwvy, evidently explaining 2 Peter. Compare also Luke i. 78, 
avaroAn e€ tous. Dr. Plummer refers also to Apoc. xxii. 16. 

Why is the Christian to give heed to prophecy till the day star 
arise in his heart? St. Peter cannot mean “till you are converted,” 
for he is addressing Christians. Some commentators, taking vers. 
5-8 as the key, think that the apostle is speaking of the day when 
faith is made perfect in love. Butt is more probable that the day 
of the Parousia is meant. The voice of prophecy, which is the 
voice of Christ, will guide men to the end. The expression “arise 
in your hearts” need not be regarded as an objection to this; it 
may be taken to denote the dyadAtaovs which the day will bring. 

20. toito mpatov ywdoxortes is best regarded as a grammatical 
irregularity ; see below, iii. 3, where the phrase recurs without a 
finite verb. Here it might, with little difficulty, be connected with 
KaAGs Tovetre TpoTeXoVTES. 

maou mpopyteta, ypapis is to be taken of the Old Testament 
prophecies alone. For émiAvors, “interpretation,” compare émAver, 
Mark iv. 34. Both the noun and verb are common in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies (see the Index published by the Lightfoot Trustees) ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. i. 1, émuAvréov Ta mpoaropovpeva: pseudo- 
Justin, Zxpos. Rect. Fidei, ras éraropyoas éruvérw. The words 
are indeed familiar in later Greek ; a classic would use the simple 
Avev, AKots. Tiverat cannot possibly be translated, as by Alford, 
“comes from,” “springs out of.’ The word in the New Testa- 
ment constantly means no more than “is”; if here we are to 
keep its proper sense, we must render, “does not fall to,” “does not 
come under,” private interpretation. 

You do well to study the prophets, but first you are to observe 
that you must not interpret them just as you like. There is a right 
way and a wrong. Jews denied the Christian applications of pro- 
phecy, and the False Teachers wrested the Epistles of St. Paul and 
“the rest of scripture” (iii. 16) to their own destruction. St. Peter 
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warns his people that they may read the Bible amiss, and that 
therefore they need a guide. That scripture required to be 
“opened” was the universal belief of the primitive Church. They 
were opened by Christ (Luke xxiv. 45; Apoc. v.) or His ministers 
—as by Peter, Acts ii, or by Philip, Acts viii. 30, or by Apollos, 
Acts xviii. 28. 

Who were the rightful interpreters of scripture St. Peter does 
not say. If he had been asked the question, he might have answered 
in the words of William of St. Theoderic (used by a Kempis, De 
Zmit. i. 5), “Quo enim Spiritu scripturae factae sunt, eo Spiritu legi 
desiderant.” 

Other explanations of St. Peter’s phrase—that (1) the prophets 
themselves could not interpret their own prophecies, or that (2) they 
did not, in fact, interpret them—may be set aside without hesitation. 

21. ob ydp ... dvOpwror. It is not of private interpretation. 
For, as prophecy was not given by the will of man, so neither can 
it be explained by the will of man. God gives both the vision and 
the interpretation thereof (Gen. xl. 8, xli. 16). 

moté. ‘In the old days,” as A.V.; cf. John ix. 13; Rom. vii. 9, 
x1. 30. St. Peter is thinking solely of the Hebrew prophets. R.V. 
and many commentators take roré with ov, was never at any time 
given; but this is against the order of the words. 

hvéxOy. “Was borne” (as in ver. 18), came from heaven to man. 

depdpevor. “Carried along by the Holy Ghost,” as a ship by 
the wind (Acts xxvii. 15,17). Here the Spirit is the wind (Acts 
ii. 2; John iii. 8), Similar metaphors are used of inspiration by 
the heathen writers; thus Plutarch, de def. Orac. 40, 7d 8 pavtuxov 
pedpa kat mrvedua Oadrardv éore kal do.rarov. But the word 
which Plutarch applies to the inspired prophet is xwvovpevos.- Philo 
commonly speaks of the prophet as Geoddpyros: see Quis rerum div. 
heres, 52 (i. 510). 

€hddAynoay ard Gcod dvOpwror. “ Men spoke from God”; as mouth- 
pieces of God, not by their own will. The reading here is uncertain. 
BP, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Tisch., WH have dé @c0d d&vOpwror: 
C, dard @cod dy dvOpwran: NK L, Treg. d&yior @cod dvOpwror: A, 
dyto. ToD @eov dvOpwrot. Many cursives and Oecumenius insert of 
after éAdAyooy. The variants are most easily accounted for by 
taking the text of BP as the point of departure; the insertion of 
aywor by C is easily explained, holy being a common epithet of the 
prophets (Luke i. 79; Acts iii, 2x3 2 Pet. ili, 2), AIO and 
ATIOI might easily be confused, the ductus Litterarum being very 
similar ; but the probability lies on the side of ézé, the less tempting 
word. Still, dyvo. has authority, and Tregelles, Spitta, and von 
Soden prefer this word. 

There is no difference in the sense in any case. If dé is 
omitted and dyvo. read, the emphasis falls on depdpevor, “holy men 
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of God spoke (not by their own will), but as they were moved.” 
On the other hand, the text of BP reiterates very forcibly the 
apostle’s point—“ men spoke as they were moved, and spoke from 
God.” 

II. 1. éyévovto 8é kal Weudompopirar. There is another caution 
to be borne in mind. Not only does all prophecy need interpreta- 
tion, but even in Israel there were false prophets also as well as 
true. St. Peter is thinking of Balaam, though he did not prophesy, 
strictly speaking, in Israel, and of such passages as Jer. vi. 13 ; Ezek, 
xiii. 9. The run of the-sentence seems to imply that the False 
Teachers, or some of them, claimed to be prophets. All prophets 
were teachers; differing from ordinary teachers in this essential 
point, that the teaching of the prophet was imparted to him by 
direct inspiration, not by study of scripture, or by any process of 
reasoning ; see Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 46. The false teaching 
which the apostle proceeds to denounce was certainly doctrinal as 
well as moral. All ethical teaching rests upon doctrine, and varies 
with its speculative basis. But the only doctrinal error: which the 
apostle expressly attributes to them, or some of them, is the denial 
of the Parousia. How naturally this might be connected with lax 
morality is evident. 

The False Teachers are spoken of at first in the future ; after- 
wards in the past or present (érAav7Oyoar, ver, 15: ovroi cian, ver. 
17: deXedLovow, ver. 18). Cf, 2 Tim. iil. 1-6, perilous times shal/ 
come, for men ska// be . . . of this sort ave they; and 1 Tim. iv. 
I sqq. St. Peter may mean that he knows these men to be already 
at work elsewhere, and that he foresees their speedy appearance in 
the Churches to which he is writing. Or the future may be taken 
in a more general way. There will, from time to time, as the End 
approaches, be false prophets, as our Lord foretold (Matt. xxiv. 11), 
and you may see them already busy among you. Here a second 
test, besides that of scripture rightly explained, becomes applicable. 
These men are False Teachers because they (oérwes) will privily 
bring in heresies of destruction. 

mapeiodyeww may mean simply to introduce, to bring in (eis), and 
set before (apa) a person. It may, however, signify to bring in 
privily, wapé giving the idea of creeping along under some sort of 
cover; see Liddell and Scott on wapeodvvw and other verbs of the 
same formation. Cf. wapeodxrovs, Gal. ii. 4. 

The classic meaning of aipeous is a “school” or “sect” of 
philosophy, and the word implies, primarily, difference of opinion ; 
Cicero £%f. xv. 16. It is so used in Acts of the “schools of 
thought” of the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Nazoraeans (v. 17, xv. 5, 
xxiv. 5). So Acts xxiv. 14, kara ryv 6ddv, Hy Ad€yovow aipeow, 
“according to the Way (the true Christian Way), which they call a 
school.” Here the Way is distinguished from all the ‘“ denomina- 
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tions” or aipeceas of the Jews. In its first use aipeous does not 
imply falsehood or separation. You might call either Platonism or 
Pharisaism ‘‘a heresy,” without meaning that it was wrong, or that 
it was an offence against unity. But so soon as men begin to speak 
of the Way (the one Truth), aipeous involves both opinion and 
conduct, both error and division. Hence oyicpa and aipeots 
appear to mean the same thing in 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19 (where possibly 
St. Paul is quoting a prophecy of our Lord’s ; cf. Justin, 7*ypho, 35, 
p. 253 B, écovras cxtopara Kat aipéves). Cf. Gal. v. 20, épubetae 
dixooraciat aipérets, where also the words are not technically dis- 
tinguished, and aipéces refers to Judaisers who were schismatics 
but not heretics. In Tit. iii, 10 the reference to false opinion is 
distinct ; new doctrines, of a kind incompatible with the faith of the 
Church, have crept in, and aipeous is changing its meaning with the 
change of circumstances. From the time of Ignatius (Z7a//. vi. 1; 
L£ph. vi. 2) the word hardens into its later sense, that of denial of 
the fundamental articles of the Christian creed. 

The use of the word in 2 Peter affords no indication of the 
date of the Epistle. It condemns certain errors of belief and 
conduct, but the errors are as old as the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

aipécers dtwdetas is a Hebraism, the genitive of the substantive 
taking the place of the Greek adjective, as in Luke xvi. 8, rov 
oixovopuov ris dducias, See Blass, p. 98. Note the repetition thrice 
over Of drdAeo, Similar repetitions are characteristic both of 
2 Peter and of 1 Peter throughout. 

kat Tov dyopdcayta ... dmddevov. “ Even denying the Lord 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift destruction.” 
Dr. Plummer observes that a forger would hardly have made St. 
Peter speak thus of denying his Lord. For the “denial,” cf. Matt. 
x. 33. They were bought by Christ, 1 Cor. vii. 23; Apoc.-v. 9, and 
thereby became His dota. Hence He is here called Seoxdrns, a 
word which elsewhere in the New Testament is used of Him only 
by Jude 4 (borrowing from this passage) and in Apoc. vi. 10. See 
Clem. Alex. Eel. Proph. 20, éyopdfer jpas 6 Kvpios tyniw aiuarty, 
«.t.A. Hence the words timiw aiuare are from 1 Peter ; but dyopdLeu 
and Kvpvos, for which lower down Seorérys is substituted, point to 
the present passage. For the omission of the conjunction between 
apvovpevor and érdéyovres Compare AaBdv, evexOcions in i. 17, and 
the string of unconnected participles in ver. 13 sqq. below. 

Because the Lord bought them they are bound to purity of life, 
1 Pet. i. 18 sqq., li. 24. But by impurity men practically reject their 
Lord’s authority and deny His dvvayus. For rayw7 see note on 
i. 143 here the sense of “sudden” is more appropriate; for the 
thought cf. Prov. i. 27. 

Much needless difficulty has been made over these clauses, 
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“Even” is a perfectly familiar sense of «ai, and the asyndetic 
participles are quite in the manner of 2 Peter. Some commen- 
tators, however, take xai as conjunction. Alford and von Soden 
regard it as connecting WevdodidacKxaror with dépvodmevor, “shall be 
false teachers and deniers”; Huther, as connecting zapewod£ovow 
With émrdéyovres, which he considers to be loosely used for the finite 
verb. Both views are untenable. 

Spitta would treat as xa’... dmwdeias as a parenthesis, and 
take kal tov dyopdcovra . . « drwdevay with éyévovro St Kat Wevdorpo- 
gra év TH Aa@, partly on the ground of the extraordinary difficulties 
that have been manufactured out of the last two clauses of the 
verse, partly because he thinks, with Ullmann, that St. Peter was 
bound to say something definite about the False Prophets of Israel. 
But he only creates fresh and greater difficulties ; the run of the 
sentence is against him, and rv dyopdcavra Seordryy dépvovpevor can 
hardly apply to any but Christians. It was quite sufficient for St. 
Peter here to state the fact that there were of old false prophets 
(though, as Ullmann says, “we knew it already”); for he desires 
to make two points, that true prophecy may be misinterpreted, and 
that there is such a thing as false prophecy. Hence he is content 
to say that the False Prophets played the same part as (@s xa/) the 
False Teachers. 

2. doedyetars. Compare 1 Pet. iv. 3; the plural may denote 
either different forms, or repeated habitual acts of lasciviousness. 
St. Peter charges these men definitely with disorder at the Agape, 
adultery, perversion of the Christian idea of freedom, and gener- 
ally with falling back into the pdcpara of the world. Clearly they 
permitted and defended immorality in a very broad sense. 

8v ods refers to woAXoi. Owing to the licentious ways of their 
numerous disciples, the Way of Truth shall be evil spoken of by the 
Gentiles, cf. Rom. ii. 24. In Acts we have 7% 6dds, ix. 2, xxii. 4, 
xxiv. 143 600s owrnpias, xvi. 17; 1) 680s Tod Kupiov, xviii. 25. “Odds 
dAnGeias is found Gen. xxiv. 48 (but in the sense of “the right 
road”); Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 30; also Pind. Pytf. ili, 184. The Way 
is one of 2 Peter’s favourite phrases ; see il. 15, 21, and Knowling 
on Acts ix. 2. In Hermas, Vzs. ili. 7. 1, we find ryv 6ddv tiv 
dAnOwyv: and in Aristides, Apol. xvi, 7 680s TAS aAnOcias, Ars 
tovds Sdevovras cis THY aiwviov xEtpaywyel BactAciav, we have a direct 
quotation, in which the present verse is combined with i. 11. 

8. év mheovefio. Cf. ver. 15; the false teachers extracted money 
from their disciples. “*Eyzropevec@at is to traffic in a thing; cf. 
Diog. Laert. vil. 1. 2, roppvpav éureropevpévos ard ths Dowikys : 
Athen. 569 F, *Acracia % owxpatixky éveropevero tANOn Kadav 
yuvoixdv: Philo, 7 Face. 16 (ii. 536 ad fin.), éveropedero rHv AnOnv 
tov dixacTav. From this verb was formed in the fourth century the 
word xpicréumropos. The charge of avarice was brought against 
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Gnostic teachers, Iren. i. 13. 3, and against the Montanists, Eus. 
H. E.v. 18. 2, but the evil existed long before, Tit. i. 11. The 
charge might mean merely that the false teacher, not being on the 
church roll, accepted direct gifts from his adherents. This would 
be thought wrong in any case, but shocking if he demanded or 
received money as a prophet. That Antinomian false teachers 
should not only demand remuneration but be extortionate in their 
demands, is probable enough. Comp. Didache xi. 5, 9, 12, Xil. 5 5 
Hermas, Mandat. xi. 

mAactots Adyous. Herod. i. 68, ek Adyou rAacrod: Soph. Az. 148, 
Adyous YOvpovs trAGoowv. The “forged words,” by which these 
men endeavoured to persuade their hearers, must have contained 
some kind of reasoning, but the only sample is that given in iii. 4. 
See note on i. 16. 

ois TO Kpiva exmadkar ... vuotdte. “Whose sentence from of 
old is not idle, and their destruction slumbereth not.” Kpiua is the 
verdict, sentence, doom. It was pronounced of old in the case of 
many similar sinners; it is no dead letter, and will speedily be 
executed on these men also. “Exzado, though not a classical 
word, is not uncommon in later Greek; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, 
p. 45 sqq.; Blass, p. 65 sq. 

4. The First Instance. The Fallen Angels. 

ei ydp . . . Thpoupevous. “For if God spared not angels when 
they had sinned, but plunged’ them in hell, and delivered them to 
pits of darkness to be kept unto trial.” The apodosis to «i may 
be found in ode Kupuos, ver. 9, if it be thought necessary to make 
the sentence strictly grammatical. The absence of the article 
before dyyeAwy gives the sense of “even angels.” It may be 
implied that some of the False Teachers were men of considerable 
eminence. epds or ovpds meant originally a kind of large jar used 
for storing grain; Ltym. M. p. 714, 21, o1pol: 7d émitndeov aryyetov 
eis drdbeow mupav Kal TOv GAAwv dompiwv. The. note goes on to say 
that the first syllable was commonly pronounced long, but that 
Euripides in his PArixus made it short. It is short also in an 
epigram of Eratosthenes, Auth. P., Appendix, 25. 4. By the time 
of Varro the word was commonly used in the provinces for under- 
ground pits which served as granaries ; see references in Facciolati, 
s.v. sirus. In Provengal the word became s?/o, and in this shape it 
passed into our own language not many years ago. 

& A B Cand the Latin Fathers have oupois or cepots: K L P, 
the great majority of later MSS., the Greek Fathers, and the Ver- 
sions ceipats. Jude has Secpots dudiowx. He may have found 
cepais in his copy of 2 Peter and paraphrased it, or ceipots and 
misunderstood it. The textual critics (Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort) are unanimous in favour of cevpois: 
and if they are right we have here a strong argument for the priority 
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of 2 Peter. If ceupaits is correct, probability still inclines on the 
same side ; for cepdé is a rare word, not found in the Greek Bible 
except in Prov. v. 22; Judg. xvi. 13; and “chains of darkness” 
is a harsh expression which a paraphrast would be tempted to soften 
and improve. See above, pp. 211, 216. 

There is, however, another possibility, if we go back to the 
Apoerypha, which both writers have in view. Loch x. 4 (ed. 
Charles), “‘ Bind Azazel hand and foot, and place him in the dark- 
ness ; make an opening in the desert, which is in Dudael, and place 
him therein” ; x. 12, 13 (here we must give the Greek text), cal drav 
Katacgpayaow ot viol aitdv, Kal wor tiv drddeay Tov ayarnrov 
aitav, Syoov aitods éml EBdounxovta yeveds eis tas vdras THs vis, 
Méxpt yuepas Kpicews aditdv, méxpt Hu€pas TeAcwoEws TeAcT MOD, Ews 
ovvteAccO Kpipa TOV aidvos THv aidvwy. We may think that this 
latter passage was actually in St. Peter’s mind, for here we find in 
close proximity dwdAe«a, the distinction between xpiovs and kpipa, 
and the original of his phrase «is xpiow typeiobar, Here also we 
have the “pits” and “binding.” But we find also £xoch liv. 4, 5, 
“‘ And I asked the angel of peace who was with me, saying, These 
chain instruments, for whom are they prepared? And he said 
unto me, These are prepared for the hosts of Azazel.” Baruch (ed. 
Charles) lvi. 12, 13, “And some of them descended, and mingled 
with women. And then those who did so were tormented in chains.” 
It is therefore just within the bounds of possibility that Jude derived 
his deopot éidvoe from an independent recollection of the Apocrypha. 

taptapdw, “to cast into hell” is correctly formed on the analogy 
of the classical karazovréw. It is not found elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, but occurs in a scholiast upon Homer. 

It is most probable that St. Peter is here following the Book of 
Enoch ; but he does so allusively and with discretion, in the manner 
of the First Epistle (see notes there on iil. 19, iv. 6). St. Jude 
expands and adds to the allusions, not always correctly (see notes 
on the parallel passages). St. Peter’s comparative reserve in the 
use of Apocrypha may be interpreted in two ways. If we allow 
that the same feature is found in the First Epistle, it becomes an 
argument for the priority and authenticity of the Second. But 
many commentators regard the discretion (Apokryphenscheu) of our 
author as a sign that he wrote at a later period when the Apocrypha 
were viewed with growing disfavour. See Introduction, p. 222. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the angels. There were 
two traditions on the subject among the Jews, one built on Gen. vi., 
the other on Gen. iii. and Deut. xxxii. 8 (see note on Jude 6), 
St. Peter is most probably following the former. According to 
Enoch vi., the first sin of “the sons of God,” “the watchers,” was 
lust ; the second, that they taught their wives and children the use 
of magic, of weapons of war, and of articles of luxury. Their 
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punishment we have seen in the passages quoted above. This 
part of Zzoch Mr. Charles considers to have been written before 
B.c. 170. See Salmond’s note in Schaff’s Commentary. 

5. The Second Instance. The Deluge. 

kal dpxatou . . . émdéas. ‘And spared not the ancient world, 
but kept safe Noah, a preacher of righteousness, with seven others, 
when he had brought the deluge on the world of ungodly men.” 

It is better, but not necessary, to carry on the ei with éd¢eicaro, 
karékpwvev, éppvcato. "Oydoov airév would be more classic, but the 
airés is sometimes omitted; Alford quotes Plato, Zaws, iii. 695 C, 
AaBdv rHv apxnv EBdopmos. Cf. dxrd Wrxai, 1 Pet. ii. 20, This is 
the generally received explanation ; but an old scholiast understood 
the words to mean “the eighth preacher of righteousness,” érra 
yap mpd avrod, “Evds, Kowdv, Madedenr, “Idped, “Evy, Mafovodra, 
Adpex. The origin of this statement is unknown, and the series of 
names (which omits Adam and Seth) is arbitrary. But according 
to Gen. iv. Noah was the eighth from Adam. Jude, following 
Gen. v., or more immediately the Book of Enoch, makes Enoch 
seventh from Adam. But even so, if Methuselah and Lamech, who 
were alive in the time of Enoch, and were not apparently regarded 
as prophets (Zzoch, chap. vi.) are omitted, Noah may have been tradi- 
tionally considered as the eighth preacher. Again, Basil, Z. 260. 5, 
counts seven generations from Cain to the Deluge. ‘Thus, again, 
Noah may have been regarded as the eighth preacher who preached 
to the eighth generation. ‘The absence of the article before kypuxa 
may be significant ; ‘a preacher,” “ because he was a preacher.” 

Atxarootvn, dikotos are used, as in 1 Peter, in the Old Testament 
sense. In the drejoacr of 1 Pet. ili. 20 it is implied that Noah 
preached to the men of his time. This is not stated in Zxoch, but 
may have been found in the Apocalypse of Noah (see Charles, p. 25). 
The belief was current in Jewish tradition ; see Josephus, Azz. i. 3. 1 ; 
Bereschith Rabba, xxx. 6, “ kjpv€ generationis diluuii, id est Noachus ” 
(quoted by Alford from Wetstein) ; so also Or. Sid. i. 128 sq., Nde, 
d€uas Oapovvov édv, Aavict Te waoWw Kypvéov peravorav. The insertion 
of this instance of mercy among the instances of wrath is quite natural. 
St. Peter wishes to mingle comfort with denunciation. He never 
forgets his pastoral office, and the mention of Noah here is in the 
same vein as the words which we shall find in iii. 9, 17. Further, 
it is to be noticed that St. Peter is probably thinking of Wisd. x., 
where judgment and mercy are balanced against one another in the 
same manner. 

6. Third Instance. The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain. 

Here again St. Peter in his rapid narrative does not specify the 
sin of the cities, and mentions only Sodom and Gomorrha. St. 
Jude’s expands and elaborates. 

teppdoas. ‘‘ Having reduced the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha 
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to ashes, sentenced them to utter destruction.” Tedpotv is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible, but it was known to the lexico- 
graphers (Suidas, redpwoas: éurpyoas, orodécas: Bekker, Anecdota, 
65. 5, Teppwhev mip: dvri tod KatrapopavOév). Karéxpwev xataorpodih, 
“condemned to destruction”; cf. Matt. xx. 18, karaxpwodow airov 
Gavét» (the construction is not classical). The aorist participle 
marks the burning as antecedent to the sentence of overthrow. 
Hence Spitta takes xataorpopy to denote the sinking of the earth 
by which the Dead Sea was-formed. But it appears to be highly 
doubtful whether there ever was any tradition that the cities were 
submerged by the Lake. Josephus (de Bel/. Jud. iv. 8. 4) speaks 
of the traces of the Five Cities as still visible on land. All 
references in the Old Testament imply the same belief (Deut. 
xxix. 22; Isa. xill. 19; Jer. xlix. 18, 1. 40; Ps. cvii. 34 ; Amos iv. 11; 
Zeph. ii. 9; Wisd. x. 73 2 Esdr. ii. 9). See article on Sodom in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Nothing more need be understood 
from St. Peter’s expression than that God destroyed the cities by 
fire, and sentenced them never to be rebuilt. By this contrast 
between the destruction of the Noachic world by water and that of 
the cities by fire, he is leading up to chap. iil. 7. 

dmdderypa is a late word for the classic rapddevypa. See Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, p.12. Probably it means “‘a pattern,” as in Jas. v. 10; 
Heb. iv. 11, not “a warning” or “example,” though it may bear 
this sense. 

peddévtav doeBetv is equivalent to doeByodvrwy (cf. i. 12); for 
the omission of the article see note on dmuorover, 1 Pet. il. 7. 

7%. Sikaoy as in vers. 5, 8. The mention of ‘just Lot” here 
is suggested by Wisd. x. 6, atrn dikatoy éfarohAupevwy aoe Bdv 
eppicato puydvta tip kataBdovov IevtardAews. See note on Noah, 
ver. 5. Karazovovpevoy (Acts vii. 24), ‘worn down,” “ oppressed.” 
"AGeopor (cf. a0éutros, 1 Pet. iv. 3), of rebels against the law not of 
Moses, but of nature and conscience. “Avacrpody is a favourite 
word in 1 Peter; and in this phrase we see again the correctness 
and ease with which the article is at times employed in this Epistle 
as in 1 Peter. 

8. Beppare ydp... éBaodvitey. ‘* God delivered righteous Lot, 
and why? Because (ydp) by sight and hearing that righteous man, 
as he dwelt among them, day by day put his righteous soul to the 
touch by lawless deeds.” The sight of the evil round about him 
was to Lot a trial or test ; he emerged victorious from the ordeal, and 
therefore God delivered him. © For ode Kupuos etoeBeis ex reiparpod 
pvecOa. ‘These words give the application. The godly to whom 
St. Peter is writing were tempted as Lot had been. ITepacpds is 
here another name for Bacavicpods. See note on 1 Pet. i. 7. 

It must be allowed that elsewhere in the New Testament 
Bacavi~w bears its derivative sense, “to put to the question,” 
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“rack,” “torment.” Hence the commentators and R.V. “he vexed” 
or “tormented his righteous soul.” But it may be argued (1) that 
Bacavifw in this sense is far too strong a word to express mental 
distress caused by the sight of evil; (2) that, though we could 
perhaps understand “his soul was racked,” “he racked his soul” is 
a strange expression; (3) that as 1 Peter, etpacuds means not 
inward anguish, but outward suffering. The Lord delivered Lot not 
from the fascination of evil or from the anguish of pity for sinners, 
but from the constant annoyance of insult and ill-usage. By this 
he had been sufficiently tested, and the time had come for his rescue. 

The Vulgate has “aspectu enim et auditu iustus erat: habitans 
apud eos, qui de die in diem animam iustam iniquis operibus 
cruciabant.” This appears to imply the text dica.os jv KarouxOv év 
airots ot . . . éBacdvitov: but Tischendorf gives no trace of any 
such reading, except that B omits 6 before dikasos. See Wordsworth 
and White on Mark ix. 5; Luke ix. 44, xxii. 55; John v. 45, 
vi. 12, Vil. 25, ix. 38, x. 16. These are cases in which Jerome’s 
version represents an unknown text. 

The use of BAgupa here has been objected to as a solecism 
(Chase, Peter, Second Epistle, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
iil. 807; Field, Votes on Translation of the New Testament, p. 241). 
In the classics BAg€uua means not “seeing,” but ‘the expression of 
the eye.” ‘The word occurs in this sense in Hermas, Sz. vi. 2. 5, 
TO Bréupa elye wepimixpov: Test. Ruben, 5, Sia tod BA€uparos tov 
iov évomelpovot. The verb BAérew in classical Greek is used for 
dpav only by poets ; but in the New Testament “to see” is far more 
frequently expressed by BAérew than by épav. See Blass, Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, pp. 3, 56. Field thought that St. Peter 
should have written épéce. But in the New Testament dpacis 
means either “a vision” or “outward appearance” (Apoc. iv. 3). 
"Os again means “appearance” (John vii. 24; Apoc. i. 16), or 
“face” (John xi. 44). It is rash to assert that St. Peter’s expression 
is not in accordance with the vulgar use of his time. 

9. oide Képtos. The words sum up the lesson of the two double- 
sided instances, the Flood and the Cities of the Plain. God can de- 
liver His servants out of vexation (temptation), and will deliver you. 

Hpépa Kplocews recurs in ili. 7 In connexion with rypety, and 
forms one of the many little links of connexion between the two 
chapters. Jude does not use the phrase. For the “ day of judg- 
ment” see Matt.'x. 15, xi. 22, a4 sor John v.19 5° 7escnizeas ie 
and Mr. Charles’ note on Enoch xlv. 2. The phrase is used in 
different senses in Enoch; here it means the final judgment at the 
Parousia. Even in the interval the wicked dead are in a state of 
suffering (koAa€éuevor), as the fallen angels are in Tartarus till the 
kplows. Compare the parable of Lazarus and Dives. 

10. pddiora Sé€ . . . mopevopevous. “ But especially them that 
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walk after the flesh in lust of pollution.” With the word pdadora 
St. Peter turns directly to those libertine heretics who are the 
immediate object of his denunciation. “Ozicw capxds ropeverGar is 
a Hebraism. “Emfvpia pracpod may be another (lust of pollution, 
meaning “ polluting lust,” as aipéces dawAcias means “destructive 
heresies”), or puocwod may be taken as the ordinary objective 
genitive—“ lust for pollution.” 

kat Kupidtntos Katappovodvras. “And despise lordship.” 
Kvpidrys is used by St. Paul as the name of a particular class in 
the angelic hierarchy, Eph. i. 21 ; Col. i. 16; by Hermas, Svm. v. 
6. 1, of the lordship of the Son of God; so also in the Adostolical 
Church Order, 12 (whence it is copied in Didache iv.), 60ev yap 4 
Kupiorys Aadetrar exet Kipids éorw. The first sense cannot be 
adopted here, as it is not possible to suppose that the False 
Teachers treated any particular class of Angels with contempt. 
We must therefore fall back upon the second. The False Teachers 
despised the power and majesty of the Lord. How they did so we 
must gather from the following words. The Angels, standing before 
the Lord (zapa Kvpiw), never forget the awful restraint of that dread 
presence. Yet these men, though they too speak rapa xpi», in the 
sight and hearing of God, give loose rein to their railing tongues. 

Tohpytal ... Bracdypodvtes. “ Self-willed reckless ones, they 
fear not to rail at dignities.” TodAmyraé is a substantive, atOddes an 
adjective. The plural dda: occurs Hos. ix. 11; Wisd, xviii. 24; 
2 Macc. iv. 15; 1 Pet. i. 11 in the abstract sense. In Ex. xv. 11, 
tis Gpowds Gor ev Weois, Kupre, tis dpoids cot, dedogacpévos év dylors, 
Oavpacros év ddfais, it may have been taken to mean, “the glorious 
ones.” Here, as in Jude 8, it is certainly concrete, and must mean 
personages invested with the 60€a of high estate, whether human or 
superhuman. With reference to the False Teachers it seems to 
denote the rulers of the Church. Jude so understood it ; hence he is 
led to speak of Korah (ver. 11) who blasphemed Moses and Aaron. 

Every possible diversity is found in the explanation given of 
kupiorns and ddfa. The first is taken to mean God or Christ by 
Ritschl, von Soden, Wiesinger, Weiss, Kuhl ; the second, to denote 
good angels by Ritschl and von Soden, good and bad angels by 
Kuhl, Spitta, Hofmann. Brickner explains both words of good 
angels ; Schott both of bad angels. Hofmann makes xvpidrns 
signify lordship or authority in general. 

It is difficult to see how the False Teachers can have blas- 
phemed angels of any kind. There were those at Colossae who 
exaggerated the respect due to these heavenly beings, but we read 
of none who spoke evil of them. Kuhl thinks that the False 
Teachers blasphemed angels, because when they were told that 
they were servants of the Devil they laughed and denied his power ; 
Ritschl, that they blasphemed them indirectly because they looked 
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on immorality as a right of those who are in the kingdom of God, 
and thought that the angels claimed and exercised the same right. 
The latter explanation is the more tenable of the two. A “self- 
willed reckless” reader of Gen. vi. (alluded to in ver. 4) might con- 
ceivably argue that either all angels are evil, or that lust is angelic. 
The same inference might be drawn by impure minds from the 
practice of women wearing their veils dia rods dyyéAous (1 Cor. 
xi. 10), for fear of tempting the angels (cf. Tert. de Virg. Vel. 7; de 
Orat. 22), But the explanation is far-fetched ; there is no evidence 
that this reasoning was employed. Von Soden thinks that the 
words refer to the insults offered to the angels by the Sodomites ; 
but St. Peter says nothing about the angels in his allusion to the 
fall of Sodom, If we take the explanation given above, there is no 
difficulty. The rulers of the Church would naturally rebuke the False 
Teachers, and these would naturally reply in unmeasured language. 

11. éou dyyedou .. . BAdopynpovkpiow. ‘Whereas angels, though 
greater (than the dda) in might and power, bring not against them 
in presence of the Lord a railing judgment.” The argument is @ 
fortior?. Angels, also, complain of ddga (in this case the ddfax are 
other and evil angels); but though they are greater than those of 
whom they complain, they dare not, in God’s presence, use terms 
of condemnation or insult. They are like Christ, of whom it is 
said, 1 Pet. ii. 23, wapedidov 76 kpivovte Sixaiws. Whereas these men, 
though they are inferior to their rulers, abstain from no affront. St. 
Peter is probably referring to Enoch ix. Men complained of the 
evil wrought by the fallen angels and their children. The four 
great Archangels—Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel—lay their 
complaint before the Lord the King, saying, ‘Thou knowest all 
things before they come to pass, and Thou knowest this thing and 
everything affecting them, and yet Thou didst not speak to us. 
What are we to do in regard to this?” The sentence of God is, 
“Bind Azazel hand and foot” (quoted above on ver. 4). Here we 
have the Archangels who are “greater in might and power,” a ddéa, 
Azazel, and the careful avoidance of a railing judgment “in the 
presence of the Lord.” 

At this point Jude has wrongly inserted the dispute between 
Michael and Satan, which did not occur wapa Kupiw. (See note on 
the passage.) Hence he omits the words wapa Kvpiw, and hence 
again they are omitted here by A, many cursives, and versions. 
The reading apa Kvpiov has very slight support, and, though it 
finds favour with Spitta, makes no tolerable sense. 

12. obror 8é . . . POapjoovtar, ‘But these (the False Teachers 
and their victims), as animals without reason born of mere nature 
to be taken and destroyed, railing in matters whereof they are 
ignorant, shall in their destruction surely be destroyed.” voixa is 
practically equivalent to ddoya: they have physical, but not intel- 
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lectual life ; they are no better than the brutes that perish. "Ev 
ols = év Wes a. Kai here adds an emphatic asseveration, a not 
uncommon use of the word; there is a weak variant, xarapOap7- 
covrat for kat Pbapnoovrat. It is barely possible to take the second 
@op4 of moral corruption, but the comparison to the ¢Oopd of 
beasts, and the combination with @@apycovra: make it almost cer- 
tain that destruction is meant. Jude has rewritten this rugged 
sentence, and made it much more correct and much less forcible. 
We may observe, .as indicating the priority of St. Peter—(1 ) that 
Oopz is one of his favourite words (it occurs also in i. 4, ii. 19, and, 
of the nine places where it is found in the New Testament, four are in 
2 Peter) ; (2) that the repetition of the word is one of his mannerisms ; 
(3) that the Hebraism év P0opa POapyoovra: again is characteristic ; 
cf. év éwrauypovy euzratkrat, ii. 3. All these points disappear in Jude. 

13. Koptodpevor proOdy ddixtas. ‘And shall receive the reward of 
unrighteousness.” On the text see Introduction, p. 212. If we 
accept this reading, pro Ods dduxtas means that destruction which is the 
final reward of injustice; cf. Rom. vi. 23. But immediately below 
(ver. 15) the phrase is used of the temporal profit of injustice, and it 
is difficult to see how it can bear two different senses almost in the 
same breath. What we should have expected here is “they shall 
be destroyed because they run, or ran, after unrighteous gain.” As 
regards the participle, the better attested reading ddicovmevor makes 
no tolerable sense. If we translate with the R.V., “suffering wrong, . 
as the hire of wrong-doing,” the difficulty about pucOds ddiias 
remains ; and, further, it is impossible to think that St. Peter would 
have spoken, even rhetorically, of sinners as “‘wronged” by God. 
If we translate with Tischendorf, “being deceived as to the wages 
of unrighteousness,” we get the right sense for pods ddixias, but 
go to wreck over dducovpevor. It is probable that neither reading 
is correct, and that in the MS. from which all our texts are derived 
the letters before -ovevor were illegible. All the following participles 
are in the present, and we may suspect that a present participle was 
used here also. The Syriac has a word which Tischendorf renders 
by ementes. If this represents dvovpevor, it is a possible reading, 
and gives a barely tolerable sense, ‘‘ they pay a high price for the 
gain of unrighteousness.” But perhaps we ought to omit the parti- 
ciple altogether, and read dOapjoovrar, pucOdv adixias ydoviv iyov- 
pevoe Tiy ev Hucpa tppyv, oridror Kal poor, éevtpypovres, “they 
shall be destroyed because they think pleasure the reward of 
unrighteousness ; because, spots and blemishes that they are, they 
pursue their daylight revelry,” etc. 

mdoviy tyyoupevor thy év Hpepa Tpupry. ‘There are many difficulties 
here. “Hédovy in the LXX. and in the New Testament means 
always sensual gratification, never high or true or spiritual enjoyment, 
Tpvpy, on the other hand, may be used in a good sense of spiritual 
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joy or delight; so in 6 wapddeoos ris tpupys, Gen. ii. 15, il. 23, 24 5 
Ezek. xxviil. 13, xxxi. 9, 16, 18; cf. also Ps. xxxv. (xxxvi.) 8; Prov. 
iv. 9. The word is used of sensual indulgence or luxury in Luke 
vii. 25. The verb evrpvpay generally denotes wantonness. “Ev 
neepa cannot mean “daily” (as Oecumenius), but may mean “ by 
day,” or “in daylight” (so 3 Macc. v. 11, éy vuxtl Kal quépq), 
though this use is rare and incorrect. Generally év 7jépqa means 
on, or in, a particular day. Revelling and drunkenness in the 
daytime were naturally thought worse than similar excess by night ; 
see Facciolati, s.v. tempestiuus, and cf. 1 Thess. v. 7: Assumptio 
Mosis vii., ‘omni hora diei amantes conuiuia.” On the other hand, 
tempestiua conuiuia was used also of banquets which began and 
ended in good time, that is to say in daylight, not in the night. 
Thus the same phrase was used of a drunken orgy, or of a sober 
feast, such as Cicero delighted in. See again Facciolati. 

We cannot translate “counting their daylight revelry pleasure ” ; 
for it was pleasure, and they were right in so counting it. Nor 
again, “counting daylight revelry true pleasure”; for #dov7 never 
has this sense. There seems nothing left then but to understand 
St. Peter to mean “counting our sober daylight joy (the Agape) 
mere vulgar pleasure.” The Agape was dismissed before dark ; 
Canones Hippolyti, 167 (ed. Achelis, p. 106), ‘‘missos autem 
faciat eos, antequam tenebrae oboriantur.” This explanation may 
be strengthened by the remark that St. Peter is here possibly 
thinking of the Song of Songs vii. 6, té 7dtvOns, aydry, ev Tats 
tpupats cov, words which, though not directly applicable, may have 
suggested the language which he here employs of those who turned 
the tpuvdy of the Agape into jdov7. Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of 4» év Adyw tpvdy of the Agape, Paed. ii. 12, and distinguishes 
it very carefully from the 73ov7 of mere eating and drinking. 

On this view the only difficulty is that tpvdy bears a good 
sense, while évrpvpévres, which immediately follows, must be 
taken in a bad sense. This, however, is only an apparent objec- 
tion. There is very much the same relation in English between 
“joy ” and (T9 enjoy.” 

oridor Kal pOpor. Cf. duwpos kat domdAos, 1 Pet. i. 19. Szidos 
(for the accent see Liddell and Scott; Blass, p. 15), a disfiguring 
spot, is found also in Eph. v. 27, m@mos, a blemish; this meaning 
is given to the word by the LXX. (Lev. xxi. 17 sqq.). See Dr. Hort’s 
note on 1 Pet. i. 19. These men were spots and blemishes on 
the Agape, which they profaned by their licentious conduct. On 
the reading dydzos see Introduction, p. 212; it must certainly be 
retained here in spite of the MSS. “Aydzry is not used in the New 
Testament, in this sense of the Love Feast or Eucharist, except 
here and in Jude 12. On the history of the word see Lightfoot’s 
note on Ignatius, Smyrn, viii. 
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suveuwxovpevor butvy, “while they feast with you.” Evwxia is 
applied to the Agape by Clement of Alexandria, aed. ii. 1. 6. 
It would appear that the False Teachers and their followers had 
not separated from the Church. The abuses here referred to are 
the same as those which existed in the Church of Corinth. 

14. porxadiSo0s. Here, again, the MSS. are certainly wrong; 
see Introduction, p. 212; the sense absolutely requires porxeias, 
The phrase may have been suggested by Job xxiv. 15, cal é¢6ad- 
pos pLorxod epvrake oKoTose 

SehedLovtes (cf. Jas. 1. 14; the word is repeated in the Petrine 
way in ver. 18 below), “catching with a bait,” is commonly used 
in secular Greek in this metaphorical sense: cf. Plato, Zimaeus, 
69 D, 7ov7 Kaxod déAcap. Philo is fond of the verb; see, for 
instance, de congr. erud. grat, i. 14 (i. 530), Tors Pidtpors TOY 
Geparrawidwv deAcacbérres. 

“kapdlay yeyupvacperny meovesias EXovTES. “ Having a heart exer- 
cised in, familiar with covetousness.” The construction is found 
in Philostratus, Fleroic. iii. 30, p. 688, Oardrrys ovrw Yeyrpvacpevor : 
iv. 1, p. 696, Neoropa ToAXOY mrohepav Yeyupvac péevos : XL asp: Joss 
oats non yeyvpvacpévov. It is semi-poetic, and probably borrowed 
from the rhetoricians of the day. In Homer the genitive is fre- 
quently so used after participles denoting familiarity with anything, 
such as eidds, dudacKdpevos. 

katdpas téxva. ‘‘ Children of curse,” “ accursed” (not “accursed. 
children”). For this Hebraism cf. réxva taaxoyjs, 1 Pet. i. 14: 
réxva 6pyns, Eph. ii. 3: téxva pwrds, Eph. v. 8. Yios is used in the 
same way 2 Thess. li. 3, 6 vids tis arwAcias: Matt. xxiii. 15, viov 
yeevvns: Luke x. 6, vids eipyvys: Eph. v. 6, viobs rijs daeiGeias. 

15. ed0eiay 636y. Cf. 1 Kings xii. 23; 2 Esdr. viii. 21; Ps. 
XXVi. (xxvil.) 11, Cvi. (cvii.) 7; Acts xiii. 10, and elsewhere. The 
ways of the wicked are oxodal, Prov. ii. 15. Both 68ds (see ii. 2) 
and éfaxoAovéeiy (i. 16, ii. 2, not elsewhere in the New Testament) 
are among the favourite words of 2 Peter. The False Teachers 
followed the way of Balaam, because, like him, they loved the 
wages of unrighteousness—filthy lucre—the gifts of Balak; and 
because, again, they taught uncleanness. Cf. Apoc. ii. 14, Tiv 
didaxyv Baradp, ds édidacxe TH Baddk Badcly oxdvdadov éveriov Tov 
vidv “Iopayr, dayeiv <idwrAdbuta Kai ropvedoat. Boodp for Bewp, 
the name of Balaam’s father, is probably a mere blunder, though 
it has the support of all the MSS. except B and partially 8. See 
Introduction, p. 212. Vitringa, however, endeavoured to explain 
it either as a Galilaean form of Beor (so also Zahn, Linlectung, ii. 
p. 110), Or as a paronomasia from 7¥3 “flesh.” Thus, son of 
Bosor he thought might mean “son of flesh” (Odserv. Sacrae, 
i. p. 936 sqq., quoted by Alford). Such plays upon the names 
of people, who for one reason or another were hated by them, are 
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known to have been not uncommon among the Rabbis. But there 
appears to be no trace of this particular scorn-name, Bosor. Other- 
wise we might possibly have found here another reference to Jewish 
tradition in 2 Peter. 

16. é\eyév. The word occurs in Job xxi. 4, xxiii. 2 for the 
classical éAeyxos. “Iduos is a mere possessive. In 1 Pet. iil. 1; 
2 Pet. ii; 22 we may render it by “own”; here it is devoid of 
emphasis ; see Blass, p. 169. 

Smofvyvov in later vulgar Greek means specially “an ass.” It is 
so used by the LXX., Theodotion, and Symmachus, in Matt. xxi. 5, 
in papyri, and here; see Deissmann, Szbelstudien, p. 158, Eng. tr. 
p- 160; Hatch, Zssays in Biblical Greek. 

pleyédpevov. The verb is especially used of a portentous 
prophetic utterance; so Philo, de conf. ding. 14 (i. 414), introduces 
a quotation from Zachariah with the words jKovoa pévro Kal TOY 
Movogws éraipwy tivds amopbeyEapmévov to:dvde Adyov. Plutarch 
employs it of prophetic or ominous sounds uttered by animals, de 
Pythiae oraculis, 22 (Moralia, 405), GAN’ pets épwodrois oiducba Kal 
Tpoxirous Kat képake xpjobar pbeyyomnevois onuaivovta tov Oedv. Cf. 
Herod. ii. 57, eddxeov € ode Spotws dpvict PléyyecOar, where, how- 
ever, it means simply “to make a sound.” Tod apodyrov: the 
instance is peculiarly apt, if the False Teachers claimed to be 
prophets. 

tapadpovia is a vox nihil. The derivative from wapadpovéw is 
mapappovyats (Zech. xii. 4), from rapddpwv is formed zapadpootvy, 
which is found in a few cursives. A few other cursives have 
mapavopia, which is probably the right reading ; the repetition of the 
word being in its favour. Here again the great MSS. in a body are 
almost certainly wrong. See above, p. 213. 

17. myyai dvu8po. A Teacher without knowledge is as a well 
without water. There is considerable gnomic power in our author; 
a quality which is often dissociated from clearness and finish of style. 

dpixdat bd Aathamos éAauvdpevat. “ Mists driven by a squall.” 
The words are poetical, and perhaps exhibit a trace of that 
Homerism which is found in the early Szbyl/ine Oracles and in 
Philo (see Siegfried, p. 37), and became a marked feature in the 
style of the second century; see note on ver. 14. The special 
quality of a mist is that it baffles the sight. The mist is not borne 
(Pepopévy, i. 21) by the gentle breath of the Spirit, but driven by 
the fierce gusts of ignorance and self-will, as by a demon (éAavvecbau, 
Luke viii. 29). 

ois 6 Loos Tod oxdtous tetHpytar. “For whom the gloom of 
darkness is reserved.” ‘The phrase is extremely rugged ; darkness is 
hardly an appropriate word to express the punishment of wells or 
mists. Jude here introduces the dorépes wAavjrat, a great improve- 
ment in point of style. Would the writer of 2 Peter have rejected 
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this suitable image? The masculine ois refers, of course, to the 
persons ; the relative comes here with great force, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

18. Gmépoyka ydp patadrntos pleyydpevor. “For crying en- 
ormous words of vanity.” For #0eyyouevor see note on ver. 16 
above, and observe the characteristic repetition of this word and of 
dedealev. “Yarépoyxos (in Deut. xxx. 11) is a classical word, express- 
ing that which is overgrown or swollen beyond its natural size; cf. 
Plutarch, Zuc. xxi, ppdvnpa tparyixdv kal trépoyxov, of a temper 
which is inclined-to bombast and histrionic ostentation. In the 
description of the libertines in the Assumption of Moses, already 
referred to in the note on ver. 13, we read e¢ os eorum loguetur 
ingentia, which is quoted verbatim by Jude 16; see note there, 
2 Peter uses quite naturally words which he found in his Bible, and 
the verbal repetitions guarantee the originality of his expression. 
Jude was clearly familiar with the Assumption, and has worked 
quotations in. The ydép here does not give the reason of the 
preceding sentence, but adds a new touch to the description. 

édlyws dmopetyovtas. The reading is very uncertain. A B, the 
bulk of the cursives and versions have 6A‘yws drodetyovras: XC, 
dvrws amropedyovras: K LP, dvtws drofvyévras: Ephraem (see 
Tisch.), tods Adyous dropetyovtas tots eifels Kal rods é&v mrdvy 
drootpepopevovs: apparently he found neither dvrws nor 6A/yws, but 
Aéyous: here again there seems to have been an illegible word 
in the parent MS. OAITOS and ONTOS are all but identical in 
Greek capitals. The present arofevyovras is clearly better attested 
than the aorist dropuydvras, yet the aorist is strongly supported by 
the drogvyovres, ver. 20. We must make our choice between 
dAiyws aropevyovras and dvtws dropvydvras (cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 997). 

*OAtyws, a rare word, is found in Aquila’s version of Isa. x. 7. 
Tovs ev mAdvyn dvactpepomevovs (governed by arodevyovras) may 
denote either the False Teachers or the heathen. The latter is the 
better way, because, as Hofmann says, it is a little awkward to take 
this accusative as referring to the subject of the sentence, and 
because again the words seem to be explained by arodvydvres ra 
pudocpara Tod Koopov. The former reading then may be translated, 
“those who were just escaping from them that walk in error,” from 
Gentile vices, but as yet were not established in Christian virtue 
(the Wuxal dorppixrot of ver. 14). 

The second reading must be turned, “those who had actually 
escaped from them that walk in error.” In this case the last phrase 
must mean the Gentiles, not the False Teachers. 

There is great passion in the words. Grandiose sophistry is the 
hook, filthy lust is the bait, with which these men catch those 
whom the Lord had delivered or was delivering. 

The asyndeton érifvpias doedyetas is a feature of 2 Peter’s 
style; cf. i.9, 17. With év rAdvy dv. cf. Cicero’s 7 errore versart. 
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19. "EdeuOepiav . . . pOopds. “Promising them freedom while 
they themselves are slaves of corruption”; a strong epigram. For 
éNevbepta, cf. 1 Cor x 265 -20Cor. i. 17 5 Gal ted, valigi tn ee 
Rom. viii. 21 St. Paul contrasts freedom with the slavery of corrup- 
tion as St. Peter does here; in Gal. v. 13 he warns the Galatians 
that freedom is not to be abused «is ddopyyv tH capki, because 
through love we are still slaves to one another. So in 1 Pet. i, 16 
freedom is not to be regarded as éwixdAvpma THs Kaxias. St. James 
regards freedom itself as a law (i. 25, ii. 12). “EAev@epos is found 
Matt. xvii. 26; John viii. 32-36; but neither this word nor its 
cognates occur in Acts, Hebrews, the Pastorals, or Apocalypse 
(though in this book éAevOepos is used in its literal sense). 

Freedom may mean two distinct things—(z1) freedom of the spirit 
from the flesh, of the intelligence from the desires ; this is the sense 
which the word bears in philosophy, in Peter, James, and occasion- 
ally in the Pauline Epistles (Rom. vi. 15-22); in this sense freedom 
implies Law (cf. Ps. cxix. 32, 45): (2) freedom from Law; Law is 
an external obligation, and in all its forms is superseded and 
abolished for Christians by the inner voice of the Spirit. This is 
the general idea of St. Paul. On this last view the Christian con- 
science is absolutely supreme, and its aberrations cannot be corrected 
by any external standard. Where the Spirit truly is, there will be 
no aberrations, and the two theories will in practice coincide. But 
the Pauline theory leaves no weapon available against a man who 
claims to be a prophet ; and it is evident from many passages in the 
New Testament that it might be, and was, grossly abused from the 
very first. History has often repeated itself on this point. See the 
accounts of the Ranters in Fox’s Journal, or Tyerman’s Life of 
Wesley, i. 519. 

Tis p0opas. “Of corruption”; here of moral corruption, cf. i. 4, 
THs &v TO Kdopm ev erOvuia. POopas. The two senses of corruption 
and of destruction are not easy to keep apart; in ii. 12 the word 
bears probably the latter meaning. 

 @ ydp Tis HrTHTaL ToUT Kal Sedovhwrar. I say slaves of corrup- 
tion, ‘for by what a man is worsted, by the same is he enslaved.” 
In classic Greek %r7&c6o is followed by the genitive or id. For 
the use of the dative, cf. Josephus, Amz. i. 13. 15, Hrrato Se pdve 
TG pos Tiv pyTépa Kat rods adeAors oikrw: Test. Ruben, 5, at 
yvvaixes HTTGvTaL TO rvevpare THs wopvelas. For the idea cf. Rom. 
vi. 16, vill, 21; John viii. 34. It is quite familiar also to heathen 
writers, epecially to the Stoics; cf. Cic. Ver. iii. 22, “cupiditatum 
seruos” ; Seneca, Vat. Quaest. ili. pref. 17, “‘sibi seruire grauissima 
est seruitus”; Persius, v. 73 sqq.; Epictetus commonly uses évSpd- 
modov of the vicious man, li. 20. 3, 22. 31. 

20. ei ydp. Here again ydp is loosely used to introduce a new 
feature. For piacpa see Lev. vii. 8; Jud. ix. 2, xiii. 16; Ezek. 
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Xxxill. 31; 1 Macc. xiii. 50. It is a classical poetical word. These 
deluded victims had escaped the pollutions of the world (hence 
dvrws dmropuydvras is probably the better reading in ver. 18) by 
means of the knowledge of Christ; see i. 2, 8. The d¢ after rovrous 
may be understood as referring to a pév which might have been 
inserted after aopuyovres : the dative rovrows belongs to #rrévra.. 
“Epmdaxévres, ° ‘noosed” or “‘fettered” : Soph. O. ZT. 1264, mAektais 
edpais cpreheypevy ° ae Thesm. 1032, év Secpotow éurewAeypevy. 
In 74 éoxara, there is an allusion to the words of our Lord recorded 
in Matt. xii. 45. The whole passage is very similar in sense to 
Heb. x. 26, éxovolws yap dpaptavdvrav judy, pera TO AaBety tHY 
eriyvwow THs GAnGelas, odKEeTL Tept dpapTidv amoAciretat voila. See 
note on i. 9 above. 

21. kpeittov yap qv. “For it were better for them never to 
have known the way of righteousness (which is also the way of 
truth, ii. 2, and the straight way, ii. 15), than having known it to 
turn back from the holy commandment delivered unto them.” 
Better have remained heathen than thus fall into apostasy. For the 
omission of av with the imperfect indicative, see Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, 49. 2, note 2; Blass, p. 206; cf. Matt. xxvi. 24, kadov 
nv aitd: Rom. ix. 3, nixduynv. For the singular évrody, cf. Deut. 
XXVi. 133 Ps. xviii. (xix.) 8, cxvill. (cxix.) 96, 98; Prov. ii. 1, vi. 23, 
Xill. 13, xix. 16; Eccles. viii. 5. In the New Testament the singular 
appears elsewhere to mean a particular precept; in Rom. vii. 12, 9 | 
évtoAy ayia is the tenth commandment ; possibly 1 Tim. vi. 14 may 
be an exception. Here “the holy commandment” is the moral 
law which is still regarded as binding upon Christians, and was only 
reiterated and deepened in the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
teaching of the apostles. Spitta is probably right in thinking that 
Jude’s 4 ama€ mrapadofeica rots ayiows wiotis is suggested by this 
phrase of 2 Peter: if this is the case, the change of évroAy into miars 
and the insertion of the Pauline dyious are significant. 

22. oupBEeByKev avrots 75 THs GAyPods wapoipias. “The word of 
the true proverb has happened unto them,” has been verified in 
them. Alford quotes Lucian, dal. mort. vili. 1, rodro éxetvo TO THs 
mapountas, 6 veBpds Tov A€ovta. The first of the two proverbs may 
be found in Prov. xxvi. 11, éorep KUwv Cray éréAOn eal Tov éavTod 
éuerov. The second is not biblical, and can hardly be derived 
from a Hebrew source. Aovoayévn means “having bathed itself in 
mud”; cf. Aristotle, rept ra Ga iorop. vill. 6 (Bekker, 595a, 31), 
tas & ts Kal 7d AoverOar ev myAG (miaiver). The sense is, not that 
the creature has washed itself clean in water (so apparently the 
R.V.), still less that it has been washed clean (as A.V.), and then 
returns to the mud; but that having once bathed in filth it never 
ceases to delight in it. This habit of swine was used as a moral 
emblem both in Greek—Wetstein quotes Michael Apostolius, 1910, 
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dpotov TG Kparyros: ts év BopBdpw iAvorarar: Epictetus, iv. 11. 29, 
dred Oe, Kal xoipw diaréyov, ty’ ev BopBdépw py KvAcyrac—and in Latin, 
Cicero, Verr. iv. 24, “in Verre quem in luto uolutatum totius 
corporis uestigiis inuenimus.” Horace has both the dog and the 
sow in one line, Zp. i. 2. 26, “ Vixisset canis immundus uel amica 
luto sus.” It has been noticed in the Introduction, p. 228, that the 
proverbs as given by St. Peter run very easily into iambics ; in the 
first €€€papa is substituted for ¢ueros, and the introductory phrase (ro 
THs GAnOods Tapounias) seems to show that he does not quote either 
of them as scripture. Probably he took them both from some 
collection of proverbs. But, as the first is certainly scriptural, we 
may guess that this collection was the work of a Jew, most likely an 
Alexandrine Jew, who to the Solomonic proverbs added others 
derived from Gentile sources. 

efepdw is used in the sense of “to vomit” by the comic poets 
(see Liddell and Scott), and by Aquila in his version of Lev. 
xviii. 28. KvAvopa is found in Symmachus’ version of Ezek. x. 13 ; 
it ought to mean “something rolled round,” ‘‘a cylinder,” but is 
here used for xvAtorpa, “a rolling place,” or for cvAtopds, “ rolling ” ; 
B C and some cursives have xuAuopov. 

III. 1. tavtyny Hdy . . . Sudvovav. ‘This is now, beloved, the 
second letter that I write unto you; in each of which I stir up 
your pure mind by putting you in remembrance.” ”Hédy is to be 
taken closely with the numeral, as in Soph. PAz/. 312, éros 768 dy 
Séxarov. For dveyeipev ev drouvjoe see i. 13. For Sidvou see 
1 Pet. i. 13.  HéAtxpuvys, eiAukpiveea occur 1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. 
i, 12, 11.173 Phil. i. 10. BiArxpwijs dudvowe is used by Plato, Phaed. 
66 A, of “pure reason,” such as that which the geometer employs ; 
Phaed. 81 C, citixpwys oxy is opposed to Woyy pemiacpevn Kai 
dxdapros. Here in 2 Peter a “pure reason” is one which is not 
stained or warped by sensuality, that is to say, eiAuxpivyjs bears the 
sense which it has in Plato as an epithet of Woxy, but not that 
which it has as an epithet of didvow. St. Peter has used philosophic 
se caught up in conversation and not quite accurately under- 
stood. 

Commentators generally hold that the former letter here re- 
ferred to is our 1 Peter. Spitta, however, maintains that it is not, on 
the grounds that (1) 2 Peter is addressed to Jewish Christians, 
1 Peter to Gentiles; (2) Peter himself and others of the Twelve 
had preached to the recipients of 2 Peter, but apparently not to 
those of 1 Peter (cf. r Pet. i. 12; 2 Pet. i. 16); (3) the contents of 
1 Peter are not accurately here described. 

The first and second reasons have little force, if we take 
the view that 1 Peter was addressed to a mixed community. 
Nor is there anything, not even in ii. 18, to lead us to suppose 
that the readers of 2 Peter were all Jew Christians. Nor 
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need we force the repeated first person plural of the first 
chapter to imply that the apostles had laboured personally in 
these Churches. Nothing more need be meant than that the 
recipients knew perfectly well what the teaching of the apostles 
was. 

The third objection is more serious. ‘The language used in 

i, 12-21 may mean that the object of the apostle in writing to 
these Churches had always been the same, that of meeting error 
by insisting on the historical.truth of the gospel; and here he says 
that in the former letter as in this (év ais), he had appealed to the 
testimony of the prophets and of the apostles. Now 1 Peter is not 
directly pointed against false teaching, nor are proofs alleged in 
the same way as in 2 Peter. It is highly probable that St. Peter 
wrote many Epistles, and quite possible that his first letter to these 
particular Churches may have been lost. And in the Address 
the word dcaoopé is not used, nor are the names of the provinces 
given. 
: We cannot feel absolutely certain that 1 Peter is here referred 
to, any more than we say with confidence what particular Epistle 
of St. Paul is meant in ili. 15. Yet 1 Peter will satisfy the condi- 
tions fairly well. The prophets and evangelists are appealed to 
(i. 10-12), the Passion and Ascension of our Lord are laid down 
as the historical basis of the gospel, and the Parousia, in particular, 
is pointed to repeatedly. The last point is here of great weight. 
Upon the whole it may be held that Spitta’s doubts are groundless, 
though they are enforced also by Zahn. 

2. pyncOfAvat ... owrtfpos. “That ye should remember the 
words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and the com- 
mandment of the Lord and Saviour through your apostles” (R.V.). 
There appears to be no doubt as to the MS. text; judy for inary 
has very slight attestation. The infinitive wynoOjva. must be taken 
to denote purpose, but it is ungrammatical (Alford refers to a 
similar breach of rules in Luke i. 72), and is particularly awkward 
after the words dueyeipw év tropuvyjoe. The author here reverts to 
the end of chap. i., and repeats the appeal to his two witnesses, the 
prophets and the apostles. Both testified to the dvvayis cat tapoverta. 
of Christ. Having exhausted what he had to say about the former 
point against those who denied the power of the Lord who bought 
them, St. Peter now turns to the second. ‘The two divisions of his 
subject are marked by two repeated phrases, dveye(pew ev trouvyce , 
and todro rparov ywwokovtes. The clause ris trav arocréAwy dpov 
évToAns TOU Kupiov kai owrnpos has caused great trouble; the com- 
plication of genitives is very harsh. The A.V. reading jpév and 
making rod Kupiov depend upon dzoord)dwy, translates “the com- 
mandment of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour”; but this 
construction is difficult in any case, and becomes quite impossible, 
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if judv is read. On the other hand, the rendering of the R.V., 
which differentiates the genitives, taking rod Kvpiov to mean “of 
the Lord,” and rév dzooréd\wv “through the apostles,” seems even 
more objectionable. To some extent, indeed, we might meet the 
difficulty by supposing that the words rod Kupfov kai owrhpos are 
added as an afterthought, and translating, “the command of your 
apostles, or rather, I should say, of the Lord”; but it may be sus- 
pected that the text is unsound. A good reason may be found 
for the use of the possessive, iuov. “Your apostles” are the men 
whom you ought to trust; do not listen to these false teachers, 
with whom you have neither part nor lot. It has been supposed 
that the forger of the Epistle here allows his mask to slip, and 
confesses that he himself was not an apostle; but this is quite a 
needless inference. The apostles are the Twelve. Some have 
thought that Paul, Silas, and Barnabas are intended, but it is 
highly doubtful whether the author would have called Silas and 
Barnabas, or even St. Paul, apostles. For évrody, see ii. 21. 
*EvréAXopat is frequently used of our Lord in the Gospels, Matt. 
Xvil. 9, Xxvlil. 20; John xv. 14, 17; cf. Acts i. 2, xili. 47; it belongs 
to the conception of our Lord as Seordrys, 2 Pet. ii. 1. For dylwv 
mpopytav, cf. Luke i, 70, and note on i. 21 above. 

8. toito mpHtov ywaoKovtes. The phrase is used above, i. 20. 
The repetition is quite in the Petrine manner, but in the present 
place it is by no means free from difficulty. There can be no 
doubt that the accusative is required, and there is no reason why 
our author should not have used this case. Probably ywwoKovras 
ought to be read in spite of all the MSS. The words édctcovrat, 
«.7.’., form a prophecy of St. Peter's own, and what he says is, 
Remember the words of the prophets and the command of the 
apostles, ‘knowing this first”—taking with you this preliminary 
caution from me—that mockers shall come (for the future see 
note on ii. 1). 

éw éoxdrov tov fpepav. “In the last days,” in the time of 
distress which precedes the end. Cf. Heb. i. 2, é écydrov tov 
jpepav rovrev: Jude 18, én’ éoxdrov rod xpdvov: Jas. v. 3, & 
éoxdrais jépats. See note on ém écydrov trav xpdvwv, 1 Pet. i. 20. 
"Ev éuratypovy éuraixras is a strong Hebraism, cf. év rH 0opa abrav 
kat POapyoovrat, above, ii. 12: ériOvuia éreOduyoo, Luke xxii. 15: 
kapwdav kBapildvtwr év rats KOdpoats adrdv, Apoc. xiv. 2. "Eymatlu, 
“to mock,” is classical ; éuzad«rys is found in the LXX. (in Isa. iii. 4), 
so also are ¢uavyya and éumacypds (also in Heb. xi. 36). "Eyaauy- 
povy is not found elsewhere, and is an impossible formation (if 
eurratypov existed, éuzrarypoovvn would be the correct derivative ; cf. 
moduTpaypuv Todvmpaypootvy, Ppddpov ppadooivy, (pov Spoorvn). 
It is omitted by K L, by many other of the later MSS., and by some 
Fathers, because it was seen to be a vox nthili, or because it is 
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omitted by Jude. The true reading is probably eurorypd. See 
note on zapadpovia, ii. 16. For xara ras idtas airav érbupias 
Jude (vers. 16, 18) has xara. ras atrav or éavrdy émiPupias, avoiding 
the vulgar use of idéas, for which cf. ii. 16, 22, 

With these words St. Peter begins his attack upon the denial of 
the Parousia, the doctrinal error which underlay the moral ex- 
travagances of the false teachers. He has had the subject in view 
from the outset of the Epistle. The érayyeAwara of i. 4 are the 
érdyyehpa, of ili. 135; other connecting links are to be found in 
% aidvios Baowdeia, 1. I1 3 wapovoia, i. 16, and the references to 
Kptows and #pi€pa Kpioews in the second chapter. 

4. mod éotw  émayyedla Tis mapoucias aitod. ‘Where is the 
promise of His Coming?” Tdapovoia means the Second Advent, 
the coming of our Lord to judge, as in Matt. xxiv. 3. Notice 
the Hebraistic manner in which denial is expressed by a question, 
as in Mal. ii. 17; Ps. xlii. 3, xxix. 10; Jer. xvii. 15; Luke viii. 25. 
““Where is it? It has come to naught; it is vain.” Von Soden 
and Kihl would restrict the promise to that made by the prophets 
of the Old Testament, but we cannot exclude a reference to the 
prophecy of our Lord Himself, Matt. xxiv. 34. It is probable, 
as Spitta points out, that the denial of the Parousia arose out of 
these very words. As the men of “this generation” began to die 
away, doubt would immediately arise. 

ad js. “Since.” The expression occurs also 1 Mace. i. 11; 
Acts xxiv. 11; Luke vii. 45. From the last passage we see that it 
has become a pure adverb. So, indeed, it is here, as the singular 
npepas would not suit the context. “Since the fathers fell asleep 
all things remain thus,” as we see them, and as they have been 
‘from the beginning of creation.” Some understand “the fathers ” 
of the fathers and founders of the Christian Church, and find in 
the phrase a sign that the Epistle was not written till more than 
one generation of believers had passed away. But no forger would 
have fallen into so obvious and fatal a blunder. The phrase is to 
be explained in the same way as oi warépes in Heb. i. 1; Rom. ix. 5, 
or ot warépes judy in Acts ili. 13. The Church is one, as in 1 Peter, 
and “‘the fathers” belong to all Christians. 

There must have been a strong Hebraistic colouring in the 
minds of the deniers as well as in that of St. Peter. Church and 
Scripture are so completely one that the Old Testament can be 
used to strengthen doubts as to the Christian shape of the doctrine 
of the day of judgment. St. Peter’s answer rests mainly on the 
Old Testament, with a brief allusion to the gospel and a passing 
appeal to the authority of St. Paul. 

Notice, again, the subtle, almost modern, character of the 
doubt. At Thessalonica men doubted only whether those Chris- 
tians who had died before the Parousia would be permitted to live 
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with Jesus in His kingdom (1 Thess. iv. 13 sqq. See also Intro- 
duction, p. 239). In the Churches addressed by St. Peter the 
doubt rests upon reflexion of a scientific type, the long vista of the 
past, the apparent immutability of the world,—thoughts which in 
our time have become still more oppressive. 

The doubt may have been suggested simply by the broad 
stretch of Old Testament history, but it was very possibly con- 
nected with the doctrine of the eternity of the world, which had 
been adopted from Aristotle by the Platonists and by the Jewish 
mystics of the time. This tenet is defended by Philo against the 
Stoic belief in the éxr¥pwous: see de incorr. mundi, 18 sqq. (ii. 505), 
and de mundo, 2 (ii. 604), where he rests his position in part on the 
everlasting law of the eternal God. Philo in these passages makes 
little use of the Old Testament, though he says that Moses taught 
that the world was yevytov xal dpOaprov, de mundo, 8. ‘The doc- 
trine of the eternity of matter was found by the Rabbis, and possibly 
by the LXX. translators, in Gen. i. 1; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii. 9. It is probable that the false teachers were Jews by 
birth and Christians by name, who knew more or less about these 
scholastic debates. The arguments which they would employ— 
they may be gathered from Philo—would sound to St. Peter very 
like ‘‘ mockery.” 

5. NavOdver yap attods tobto Odovras. ‘For this they wilfully 
fail to see.”  Wilfully,” because they are aifddes, ii. 10. The 
antecedent to yap is to be found in the assertion wdvra otrw 
dvapever—this is untrue, ‘for scripture tells us that once already the 
world has been destroyed by water.” 

ott ovpavol .. . auveotdoa. ‘That from of old was heaven, 
and an earth subsisting out of water and by means of water.” For 
éxraAat see ii, 3. Jewish mystics distinguished seven heavens 
(Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 37); cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2; Eph. 
iv. 10. Ovdpavot is used in the New Testament frequently by St. 
Matthew (as in the Lord’s Prayer, vi. 9), not uncommonly by St. 
Mark, rarely by St. Luke, never by St. John (except in Apoc. 
xii. 12). In Acts it occurs twice (ii. 34, vii. 56). St. Paul uses the 
plural about as often as the singular. St. Peter in the First 
Epistle has the singular twice (i. 12, ill. 22), the plural once (i. 4) ; 
in the Second, the singular once (i. 18), where he is speaking of 
heaven as the abode of God, the plural five times, all in this 
passage (ili. 5-13), where he is treating of cosmogony. Generally, 
the plural seems to be a mere Hebraism, the Hebrew word being 
plural in form, and we need not suppose an allusion to the 
Rabbinical theory unless the context requires it. Hence here we 
ought probably to translate “heaven,” not “heavens.” Some 
commentators, however, prefer to keep the plural, and think that 
the seven heavens were in St. Peter’s mind. 
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Heaven is placed here before earth, as in Gen. i. 1. The order 
of creation was variously explained in the Rabbinical Schools, 
Shammai, relying on Gen. i. 1, distinguished orepéwya from 
ovpaves, and taught that first heaven and then earth were created 
on the first day. Hillel, relying on Gen. i. 4, ii. 4, identified 
orepewpa with ovpavds, and taught that earth was created on the 
first day, heaven on the second. Spitta thinks that St. Peter is 
here declaring his adhesion to the opinion of Shammai. This, 
however, can hardly be inferred from the text. St. Peter says 
nothing that a simple Jew could not have gathered from his own 
reading of Genesis. 

There should be no comma after ékrador: the words joav 
éxradat apply to earth as well as heaven. Of earth it is said that it 
subsists 

é€ datos Kai 8 Saros. “EE may be taken to denote the 
emerging of the earth from the waters (Gen. i. 9) in which it had 
lain buried, and the majority of commentators appear to adopt this 
explanation. But, combined as it is here with ovvecréoa, the 
preposition seems rather to express the material out of which the 
earth was made (so Oecumenius, Hofmann, Kiihl, Alford, Salmond). 
There appears to be no trace of a Jewish belief that water was the 
prime element of which earth was made, except in the later C/emen- 
tine Homilies, xi. 24 (quoted by Dr. Plummer) ; yet it is a possible 
explanation of Gen. i. 2, where water exists at a time when earth is 
dxatackevaotos. Av voaros again is very difficult. It can hardly 
mean “‘in the midst of water,” as an island. surrounded by the sea, 
for the preposition never bears this sense, though it is used of a 
mental state, in which we are, or rather through which we are 
passing (80 yovxias etvae ef simm ; cf. 80 tropovns tpéxew, Heb. xii. 1). 
We must render “by means of water.” Water is at once the material 
and the instrumental cause of the subsistence of the earth. It is 
made out of the sea below, and its life depends on the rain from 
above. ‘vvecrdvar means both to have been put together or made, 
and to subsist or endure; for the latter sense compare Col. i. 17. 

1 ToO Ocod Adyw. By the fiat of God; cf. Heb. xi. 3, pjyare 
@cod. Here again there is no trace of speculation, though the 
Rabbis had much to say about the creative word. One type of 
theory is to be found in Philo, another refined upon the Ten 
Creative Words discovered in Gen. i. (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Ffeils, ii. 20). 

6. 80 dy. The antecedent may be found in the two waters of 
which we have just read; the fountains of the deep spouted up 
from below and the rain streamed down from above (Gen. viii. 2), 
the matter of the earth was resolved into its original form and 
washed away. We may, however, suppose 6: dv to refer to twp 
and Aédyos, the two agents of creation co-operating in destruction ; 
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and this view finds support in the following words, in which Adyos 
and zip appear as the causes of the second catastrophe. 

& tére kéopos. Kéopos may be taken, as by Spitta, to mean the 
universe. It is possible that in the view of St. Peter the first 
heaven and earth were absolutely destroyed and succeeded by the 
present (oi viv otpavol Kal 4 yj), as these again will be replaced by a 
new heaven and earth (ver. 13 below). The same views may be 
found in the Book of Enoch, Ixxxiii. 3-5, where Enoch is describing 
his dream of the Flood. “I saw in a vision how the heaven 
collapsed and was borne off and fell to the earth . . . and I lifted 
up my voice to cry aloud and said, The earth is destroyed.” (See 
the passage in Mr. Charles’ translation.) Cf. also Clem. Rom. ix, 
Noe... wadtyyeveciav Koop éxnpvéev, and Lightfoot’s note there. 
Yet, on the other hand, this view, that the whole universe was 
resolved into water by the Flood, does not represent the obvious 
sense of Scripture, does not square very well with the language of 
ii, 5, where xédapos doeBdv seems to mean simply the impious 
denizens of earth, and is hardly consistent with the preceding verse. 
For, if earth alone subsisted of water and by water, so earth alone, 
we might think, could be destroyed by water. Hence Oecu- 
menius, Bengel, Hofmann take xécpos here to mean the human 
race, or all living things. 

We must make allowance for rhetorical colour. The author 
presses as far as he can the analogy between two cases which were 
not absolutely parallel. 

7. ot Sé viv odpavot ... mupt. “ But the heavens that now are 
and the earth are treasured up by the same word for fire.” To aira 
is the reading of A B P, some cursives, the Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, 
and Vulgate; SC KL, many cursives, the Syriac, and Aethiopian 
have 7G airov. There is little or no difference in sense. There are 
many “words of God” in the Old Testament in which fire is spoken 
of as attending the final judgment, such as Ps. xcvii. 3; Isa. Ixvi. 
15,16; Dan. vil. 9, 10; some of them might well be taken to signify 
an actual destruction of the world by fire, especially Isa. xxxiv. 4; 
Mic. i. 4. Hence the belief that, as the world had once perished 
by water, so it would again perish by fire, was possibly held, though 
it was certainly not universal, among the Jews in St. Peter’s time. 
It may perhaps be found in a book of prophecies attributed to 
Adam ; see Josephus, Anz. i. 2. 3, mpoeipyxdros ddavicpov ‘Addmov 
Tov OAwY éverOat, TOV pev Kat ioydv wupds, Tov Erepoy Oe KaTa Biay Kat 
mAnOiv vdaros. But on this subject see Introduction, p. 214. 

IIvpi, “for fire,” is the datvus commodi. The R.V. in the 
margin gives “stored with fire” as an alternative rendering for 
teOnoavpicpéevor tupi. But Oyoavpifev means “to lay up a treasure,” 
and no instance is given of its use with the dative in the sense 
required. What St. Peter has to tell us here is, not where the fire 
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is, but what it will do. Irenaeus, i. 7. 1, attributes to the Valen- 
tinians the doctrine that at the End “the fire which lurks in the 
world, shining and kindling and destroying all matter, will be burnt 
out with the matter and go into nothingness.” The earth is 
“stored with fire,” which will one day burst forth and consume 
everything. This, however, is purely Stoic doctrine, based upon the 
theory of Heraclitus that fire was the prime element. St. Peter 
cannot have meant that the post-diluvian world was made of fire, as 
the antediluvian world was—made of water; no “word of God” 
could have led him to think thus. Yet it is possible that the 
Valentinians found a scriptural handle for their tenet in this passage 
of-2 Peter. 

Tnpovpevor eis Hucpay Kpicews. Note again this favourite phrase ; 
cf. ii. 4, 9, and 1 Pet. i. 4. “AAea is another word which 2 Peter 
repeats, see li. I, 3. 

8. év Sé Todto ph AavOavérw bas. ‘But do not you fail to see 
this one thing.” The tuds forms an emphatic antithesis to airovs 
in ver. 5. 

dtu pia fyépa. “That in the Lord’s sight one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” ‘The phrase is 
suggested by Ps. Ixxxix. (xc.) 4, dru xiAva érn ev 6pOadrpois cov ds 4 
HpEepa 7 exGes ris Sip7AGe. St. Peter is not quoting, but drawing an 
inference from, the Psalm. The desire of the Psalmist is to 
contrast the eternity of God with the short span of human life. 
What St. Peter wishes is to contrast the eternity of God with the 
impatience of human expectations. As Augustine says, God is 
patiens quia aeternus. The day of judgment is at hand (1 Pet. iv. 7). 
It may come to-morrow; but what is to-morrow? What does God 
mean bya day? It may be a thousand years, 

This verse of 2 Peter (like i. 15) has a history, which is no 
longer easy to trace. From this peculiar adaptation of the words of 
the Psalm sprang Chiliasm. On this subject see Introduction, p. 213. 

Observe that St. Peter says nothing about signs that should 
precede our Lord’s Coming. Cf. the present passage with 
2 Thess. ii. St. Paul appeals to his own prophecies on the subject. 
Certain events are to happen before the Parousia, and these must 
take a considerable time. 

We may find here a sign of authenticity, if we remember John 
‘xxi. 18, 19. St. Peter had been warned that he should not live to 
see the Parousia (cf. i. 14). He could not therefore feel the 
difficulty which troubled the Thessalonians as to what would be the 
lot of those who died before the Lord’s return; nor could he speak, 
like St. Paul, of “us which are alive and remain”; nor would he 
have any personal interest in the Signs of the End. It may be 
doubted whether a forger would have been so reticent. 

Again, though this passage is the base, or one of the bases, of 
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Chiliasm, St. Peter makes no allusion to that doctrine. Here again 
we may discern a sign of great antiquity. 

9. 08 Bpaddver 6 KUptos THs émayyeAtas. ‘The Lord is not slow 
concerning His promise.” The genitive is perhaps analogous to 
that used commonly after verbs of failing, or missing, such as 
dpaptdve, cpddXopat, torepG. Or, possibly, we may compare Soph. 
El. 317, tod Kaoryvjrov ti dys; Phil. 439, dvakiov pv puros eepy- 
couat, where the genitive alone has the sense of the case accom- 
panied by zepi: see Blass, p. 105. Bengel quotes Sirach xxxti. 
(xxxv.) 22, kal xkpwet Sixaiws Kal moujoe Kpiow Kat 6 Kipios od pi 
Bpadivy odd pn paxpoOuynoe ex abrots. The Lord is certainly 
Christ ; see ver. 15 below. 

&s twes Bpadutita Hyodvra. ‘As some (the mockers) count 
slowness” ; as if delay sprang from impotence or unwillingness to 
perform. 

pi Boudspevos. ‘Not because He wishes that some should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” Some will perish 
(ver. 7 above), but this is not the purpose of God. 

10. #ge. receives emphasis from its position. “It will come, 
that day of the Lord.” For jjépa Kupiov (from Joel iii. 4) see Acts 
ji. 203 2 Cor.’v. 53 -t Thess, v.,23.2 Thess, 1,.2.. In Phil. n.26 
we have jepa Xpiorod, cf. Luke xvii. 26, 31. Above, il. 9, ili. 7, 
neepa Kpioews: below, ver. 12, nuepa cod. The day of the Lord, 
of God, of Christ, of the Son of Man, are not distinguished. 

as kdémtns. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 43; CKL add & vouxri, from 
1 Thess. v. 2. Whenever it comes, soon or late, the day of the 
Lord will be sudden and unexpected, like the attack of a thief. 
There will be no time for repentance then. This is the essential 
point on which the wise teacher will dwell. 

porlyddv. - “Potfos, fowféw, and cognates, are used of shrill 
rushing sounds, the hissing of a snake, the whirr of a bird’s wings, 
the hurtling of an arrow. Here probably the roaring of flame is 
meant. The adverb is probably formed from focéw, but it may 
come directly from fotfos. Lucian, Zimon, 3, uses three similar 
words, kooxwddv, cwpnddy, metpnddv, all formed from nouns. 

oTotxeta, Srotyos means “a row”; hence ororxeta, “ things 
arranged in a row,” the letters of the alphabet, or the elements of 
Nature. In Heb. v. 12, 7a orotxeta tis dpxjs Tav Aoyiwy Tod 
@eod, are the Christian alphabet, the first rudimentary lessons of the 
creed. In Gal. iv. 3, 9, Ta orotxeta Tod Kocmov, TA dobevA Kal TTwXa 
orolxeia, are again rudimentary lessons; but these, in St. Paul’s 
view, are laws, precepts, rites and ceremonies, distinguished from 
gospel freedom. So again, Col. ii. 8, 20, the word is used of 
precepts based upon philosophy, vain deceit, and the traditions of 
men ; school lessons which are no longer good for enlightened men. 

St. Peter is clearly speaking of physical elements. He may 
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mean—(1) The four elements, earth, air, water, fire (so Bede). 
This sense is common in Greek philosophy. The objection that 
fire cannot destroy fire is not serious, for earthly sensible fire 
might very well be thought of as destroyed by heavenly ideal fire. 
But this explanation is too scientific for St. Peter. 

(2) The great parts of which the world is composed, sun, moon, 
stars, earth, sea. In this sense our passage seems to have been 
understood by the author of the second book of the Szbylline Oracles 
(ii. 206): ' “e 

Kal rire xnpevoe: oroixeta mpdravra Ta Kbopov, 
"Anp, yata, Oddacoa, dos, wodos, Huara, vUKTes. 


(3) The heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. In this sense 
oroxeia is used by Justin, Agol. ii. 5; Zrypho, 23; Theoph. Anz. 
i. 4, 5, 6, ii. 15, 35; Athenag. Swpp/. 16, and many Greek Fathers. 
In the Letter of Polycrates, Eus. A. Z. iil. 31. 2, orovyeta means 
“stars of the Church” ; see note of Valesius in Heinichen. Hence 
the Latin Fathers not uncommonly called the stars e/ementa. Isa. 
Xxxlv. 4 was quoted by the Rabbis to show that the stars will perish 
at the end of the world; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 274. 
This is the most probable sense here (Bengel, Alford, Plumptre). 
The run of the sentence distinguishes the heavens and the elements 
(stars) from the earth and the works that are therein. 

In Zest. Levi, 4, there is a passage which Spitta (adopting a con- - 
jectural emendation of Schrapp’s) quotes thus—zod zupés katamrijo- 
govTos Kal wdons Kticews Kavoovperns Kal Tv dopdtwv mvevpdtwv 
tyKxopevwv. Hence Spitta (followed by Kihl and von Soden) main- 
tains that St. Peter means by ovovxeta not the stars, but the spirits, 
which were regarded as inhabiting and animating them. The same 
explanation of orovxeta in Gal. iv. 3,9; Col. ii. 8, is given by Ritschl, 
Everling, Diels (Zvementum, Teubner, 1899 ; reviewed by A. Deiss- 
mann in Theol. Literaturzeitung, Jan. 5, 1901). There was such 
a belief (see Lvoch 1x. 12, lxix. 22) among both Jews and Gentiles. 
But Mr. Sinker’s text of the Zestamenta has xXovovpévyns not Kavoov- 
pevns, and that careful scholar notices no variant. Nor, if we put 
on one side the disputed passages in the Pauline Epistles, is any 
instance of this peculiar use of oro.xefov quoted. It is not possible 
to find the star-spirits in the words of 2 Peter, though they may 
very well be meant by the dépara rvevpara of Levi. Possibly the 
words of Zev¢ may be a reminiscence of the present passage. 

kavootpeva, Katoos means a peculiar kind of fever, and kav- 
covocGa: is used by medical writers of those who suffer from that 
special complaint. It is obvious that this sense will not suit the 
present passage, but xavootcOo. does not appear to be used in any 
other. It seems highly probable that xavoovpeva does not belong 
to kavooteOar at all, but is merely a vulgarism for kavodpeve. In 
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later Greek the middle future constantly assumes the Doric form ; 
thus we find vevoodpa, mvevootpat, rAevooduaL, Tiodvpal, TEVTOdPMAL. 
In 2 Clem. vii. 5 we have radodpor. Pevgodpat is commonly used 
even by the classics. See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p- 30; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, Pp. 913 Moeris, wiopar: Cobet, Mouae Lectiones, 
p. 617; Veitch, xatw. 

kataKkayjcetat. Here again the text is corrupt. See Introduc- 
tion, p. 213. 

epya are opera naturae et artis (Bengel). 

11. huopévor 1 is used loosely for Av@ncopévwv. See Blass, p. 189, 
and compare t7Kxeras just below. 

motatovs. ‘What sort of men.” Both sense and spelling 
belong to later Greek; the classic word is zodamés, which means 
“of what country.” See Lobeck, Pzrynichus, p. 56; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 128. 

év dyias dvactpopais Kal edceBelars. ‘In holy behaviours and 
pieties” (Alford). Neither word is used in the plural elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but in 1 Pet. 1. 15 we have év rdon dvactpopy, 
eas) every behaviour,” were is practically a plural. 1 Pet. ii, 1 we 
find tzoxpicess pOdvous' . 9, dperai: iv. 3, doeAyelats oivopAvyias 
cidwroAarpeiais: 2 Pet. ii. 2, doedyedaus: ii. 14, tAcovesiats (v./.). In 
both Epistles there is the same tendency to use the abstract noun 
in the plural. 

12. ometSovras. Not ‘hastening towards the coming”; this 
version would require a preposition, and yields no satisfactory sense. 
We may translate—(1) ‘‘ Giving diligence about,” “zealously guard- 
ing, the Coming.” So Plato, Profag. 361 A, speaks of a man as 
orevowy aitd évayria, “fighting for propositions that confute him.” 
(2) “ Hastening the Coming.” The Church may be said to bring 
the day nearer when it prays “Thy Kingdom come.” And not 
prayer only, but the “holy behaviours and pieties ” of God’s children, 
which promote the repentance of the ungodly (1 Pet. ii. 12), are 
a condition of the coming of the Kingdom, and prepare the Lord’s 
way. It is possible that St. Peter may be referring to the Jewish 
belief that the sins of men prevented Messiah from appearing. In 
the Talmud it is said, “Si Judaei poenitentiam facerent una die 
statim ueniret Messias, filius Dauid”; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
fTeils, ii. p. 224. If we follow this interpretation, we have here 
again a view different from St. Paul’s; see 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 76 
KaréXov : 6 Karéxwv. 

THKETOL. The present is used for the future. But CP; many 
cursives, the Vulgate, Armenian, and Syriac read TAKHT ETAL or TOKY- 
govrat. For the verb, Ch. Isa, XXXIV. 4, Kat TakioovTaL TOTAL aut 
Suvdpeus TOV ovpaviar : Mic. i. 4, Kal at KowWddes TaxyoovTat ws Kypds 
dard mpoodrov mupds. ‘The reader will observe the charaeteristic 
repetition of words and phrases in this passage, 
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13. katvods 8€ obpavods Kat yiv Kawhv. Cf. Isa. Ixv. 17, eorau 
yap 6 otpavds Kxawds cal 7 yh Kawyn: Enoch xci. 16, “And the 
first heaven will depart and pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear”; Apoc. xxi. I. 

év ots Suxarocdvy Katouet. ‘Has its home” (Acts vii. 48; Eph. 
ili. 17; Col. ii. 9). This beautiful phrase is probably St. Peter’s 
own, but we may compare Loch xlvi. 3, “the Son of Man, who 
hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteousness.” 

14, mpoodoxGrtes is repeated from ver. 12; omovddécare from 
i. 5, 10, 153 domAor kat épopyror reminds us of 1 Pet. i. 19, duwpos 
Kat domtAos: 2 Pet. li. 13, oridor Kal payor. The dative airé may 
be taken with the adjectives, “spotless and blameless in His sight,” 
or with eipeOjvat, “to be found by Him,” as in Isa. Ixv. 1 (quoted 
in Rom. x. 20). 

15. kat thy Tod Kuplou hav paxpodupiav cwrnptay hyetobe. ‘ And 
count the long-suffering of our Lord salvation.” ‘Our Lord” must 
undoubtedly signify Christ, to whom alone the doxology in ver. 18 
is addressed. His patience (cf. ver. 9) is not slowness, but salva- 
tion; the Lord delays in order that all men may have time to 
repent and be saved. Xwrypia is used here in an unusual sense, 
of that which conduces to salvation. We might be tempted to 
regard it as the feminine of the adjective, if it could be shown 
that cwryp.ios ever possessed more than two genders. 

Kaas kal... eypayey piv. ‘Even as also our beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given unto him, wrote unto 
you.” St. Paul never calls St. Peter ‘our beloved brother Cephas.” 
He is apparently represented as alive (AaAGv not AaAjoas in ver. 16 ; 
but this is not conclusive, because the participle is contemporaneous 
with éypayev). St. Peter speaks of him with affection and respect, 
yet maintains the right to criticise. His words are not perceptibly 
stronger than those which he uses of Silvanus, 1 Pet. v.12. Kara 
tiv Sobeicav aitG codiav may be understood as a commendation 
or as a caution. ‘Yyiy (see ili. 1) means probably the Asiatic 
Christians to whom 1 Peter was addressed, possibly some other 
Church or group of Churches. Whoever they were, they had 
received a letter (or possibly letters) from St. Paul. The substance 
of what St. Paul had written to them is more or less exactly indi- 
cated by the words of vers. 14 and 15. 

We may suppose St. Peter to lay the main stress on domo, 
dpopytor, év eipyvy, and to be chiefly anxious for the correction of 
the moral disorders described in the second chapter. In this case 
any of the Pauline Epistles may be meant. Bengel selected 
Hebrews (he held the Pauline authorship of this Epistle) ; others 
have fixed upon Romans (Oecumenius, Grotius, Dietlein; see 
esp. Rom. ix. 22); Jachmann decides for 1 Corinthians ; Augusti, 
for Galatians; Benson, for Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians 
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(see Col. i. 11 sqg. These three Epistles have the advantage of 
being addressed to Asiatics). Von Soden thinks that Ephesians 
may be meant (see Eph. i. 4-14, vi. 10-18). Clearly, if St. Peter 
only means “St. Paul, who has himself written to you, condemns 
licence and disorder as emphatically as I do myself,” it makes little 
difference which Epistle we choose. Indeed, St. Peter goes on to 
say that all St. Paul’s Epistles teach the same lesson. 

If, on the other hand, the stress falls on the words tiv rou 
Kupiov Hpav paxpoOvpiav cwrypiav yeicbe, and if we suppose the 
reference to be to an Epistle in which moral disorder was connected 
with difficulties about the Parousia, none of the existing Pauline 
Epistles can be in question except 1 Corinthians (in this Church 
there were very similar extravagances, and the Resurrection was by 
some denied) and Thessalonians. Alford elects for 1 Thess., 
thinking that St. Peter actually refers to this Epistle in ver. 10 
above (but see note there). 

The reader must make his choice between more or less uncertain 
possibilities. If 2 Peter was not written to Asiatic Christians, 
Corinthians (see Introduction, p. 244) or Thessalonians may very 
well be meant. If, on the other hand, it was,—and this seems 
more probable,—then Galatians, Ephesians, or Colossians may con- 
ceivably be referred to. But if we judge both that the recipients 
of 2 Peter were Asiatics, and that the Pauline letter in question 
dealt explicitly with disorders arising out of doubts about the 
Parousia, we are forced to conclude that St. Peter is speaking of 
a Pauline Epistle which, like that to the Laodiceans, or that to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9), no longer exists. This is the opinion 
maintained on various grounds by Pott, Spitta, Kthl, and Zahn. 

16. ds kal év méoas émotodais. This is the reading of ABC; 
®K LP have zdcas tats. ‘As also (he writes), in each and every 
letter (or in all his letters), speaking about these things.” It is by 
no means necessary to see in these words, as some have done, a 
reference to a definite canonical body of Pauline Epistles. St. 
Peter tells us that he was acquainted with several letters of St. 
Paul’s, but does not say how many, nor whether they were earlier 
or later in date than the letter or letters referred to in eypawev iptv. 
Nor, again, does he expressly say that these other letters were 
known to his readers, though this is probably implied in the 
following words of caution. In all these letters St. Paul speaks 
about “these things,” the coming of our Lord to judge, and the 
need of being found spotless and blameless in peace. The doc- 
trine of the two great teachers is for all purposes of the present 
Epistle the same. 

There is nothing surprising in these words. Under the Empire 
epistolary communication was as easy as it is now, though the 
speed of conveyance was not quite so great. It is not only possible, 
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but probable, that St. Peter received every one of St. Paul’s Epistles 
within a month or two of its publication. We cannot imagine that 
one apostle should have remained in ignorance of what other 
apostles were doing, and it is quite inconceivable that St. Peter 
should not have read Galatians and 1 Corinthians. See Intro- 
duction, p. 241. 

év ais. CK LP have & ois. 

Suovdnta. In the Pauline Epistles there were passages which 
St. Peter regarded as-hard_to understand, difficult, obscure, capable 
of a right interpretation, but capable also of being wrested to a 
man’s destruction. Alford reads éy ois (“in which matters”), and 
follows De Wette in thinking that the reference is specially to St. 
Paul’s teaching about the Parousia, in particular to 2 Thess. ii. 
1 sqq. But what St. Paul says there as to the signs of the End, 
though dvovdnrov, could not be so distorted as to endanger the 
reader’s salvation. Clearly St. Peter has in view “utterances 
which could be so twisted that they might serve to justify moral 
laxity” (Spitta; so also von Soden, Kihl, Weiss, Wiesinger). 
Sdchoare ROn.- i, 20, 25, IV. 15, V. 20, vil. 7; 1 Cor. xv.56; 
Gal. iii. 10, from which “the ignorant and unsteadfast” could (Rom. 
Vint), and in fact did, draw. the false inference that morality is 
indifferent, and that the Christian is “free” from the Ten Com- 
mandments. Hofmann, however, is very possibly right in think- 
ing that among the Svovénrea are to be reckoned also those passages | 
ee St. Paul speaks of the spiritual resurrection of baptism (Eph. 

. 5; Col. ii. 12, iii. 1), which Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 Tim. 
ii. a) may have “twisted” into the sense that there is no other 
resurrection. St. Peter expresses himself with wisdom and modera- 
tion. St. James is more directly polemical, and comes very near to 
making St. Paul responsible for the erroneous interpretation which 
some had fixed upon his view of Faith and Freedom. 

ot dpabets kal doripixror. For dorijpixror cf. i. 12, ii. 143 1 Pet. 
v. 10, “Apaéhjs (not used elsewhere in the New Testament), bring- 
ing out, as it does, the moral value of teaching, of trained habits 
of reflexion, of disciplined good sense, is highly characteristic of 
St. Peter. By teaching the Christian is established in the way of 
truth (ii. 2), and of justice (ii. 21), the straight way (ii. 15), the way 
which is substantially one and the same in the Old Testament and 
in the New. 

@s Kat tds Aovmds ypadds. “As they also wrest the other scrip- 
tures.” We might translate “the scriptures as well,” or “the 
scriptures on the other hand”; cf. Hom. Od. i. 132, &xrofev 
dAdwv punotnpwv (see Mr. Merry’s note), where Odysseus is dis- 
tinguished from the others, the suitors ; Luke xxiii. 32, érepor dvo 
Kakovpyot: I Thess. iv. 13, where oi Aourod means not “other 
Christians,” but “other people who are not Christians”: Deut. 
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Vili, 20, Kad Kal 7% Aowrd. e6vy: here again “the other nations ” 
are contrasted with Israel (this is a common phrase). In this case 
the Pauline Epistles are not here included in, but distinguished 
from, “the other scriptures.” Yet it is possible that St. Peter 
speaks of the writings of his brother apostle as “scripture” in 
the full sense of the word. Scripture is the voice of the Spirit 
of Christ speaking through man (1 Pet. i, 11), that Spirit which 
St. Paul claims as his teacher (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13), and by which 
his copia was given. There can be little doubt that the apostles 
were regarded, and regarded themselves, as imo IIvevparos ayiov 
epopevot. Writing inspired by the Holy Spirit was “holy writing,” 
and was afterwards canonised, because it had from the first been 
so considered. The Pauline Epistles were read in church, and 
even in churches to which they were not addressed (Col. iv. 16; 
1 Thess. v. 27), just as scripture was. See Introduction, p. 240. 

St. Peter has already warned his readers (i. 20) that all pro- 
phecy may be distorted by “private interpretations.” Here he 
adds that the Epistles of St. Paul may be garbled in the same 
way. 

spitta rejects both the explanations given above, the second, 
on the ground that Peter cannot possibly have placed the Pauline 
Epistles on a level with the Old Testament; the first, mainly 
because the perversion of the Aourat ypadai is mentioned incident- 
ally, and, as it were, by-the-way, after that of the Pauline Epistles, 
as if it were a matter of less consequence. Hence he concludes 
that these “other writings” were Epistles written by the companions 
of St. Paul. But this objection is not serious. St. Peter had 
already said that prophecy might be misinterpreted, and he would 
hardly have said this unless he meant that the Libertines did 
actually misinterpret it. Hence, in the present passage, it is 
quite sufficient for him to throw in a passing reminder. ‘These 
men gloze St. Paul, as I have told you that they gloze the scrip- 
tures.” Besides, the meaning of ypadai, used in this way without 
the name of an author, is so fixed that it cannot here mean any- 
thing but scripture. 

The most important question arising out of the present passage 
is whether, if St. Paul’s Epistles are here spoken of as ypay, this 
fact implies the existence of a settled Canon of the New Testament. 
If so, the date of 2 Peter might be held to fall somewhat late in the 
second century ; and many commentators do so place it accordingly. 
The point must be taken in connexion with the other indications 
of date which are discussed in the Introduction. Here it is suffi- 
cient to say that there is nothing in* the language of 2 Peter which 
implies the existence of a fixed and definite corpus of Pauline 
Epistles,—we should infer, rather, that St. Paul was still alive, and 
writing,—and that the use of the later technical terms “canon” 
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and “canonical” only confuse matters. What we are to ask is 
not whether the Pauline Epistles are here treated as “canonical,” 
but whether they are regarded as possessing those qualities which 
a later generation made the standard of canonicity; whether, in 
other words, they are treated as apostolical and inspired. If we 
put the question in this shape, there is no reason why St. Peter 
should not have believed St. Paul’s utterances to be the word 
of the Lord; and it is certain that St. Paul himself held them 
so to be. It does not necessarily follow that St. Peter placed 
his fellow-apostles on the same level with Moses and the old 
prophets; but he may very well have placed them even higher. 
St. Paul sets apostles before prophets (Eph. iv. 11); and, though 
he is speaking here primarily of Christian prophets, there is no 
essential difference between one prophet and another. And it 
follows from 1 Pet. i. 12 that the Christian evangelist was superior 
to the old prophets, as Christ Himself was greater than Moses. 

17. dpets ody. “Ye therefore, beloved, since ye know before- 
hand, be on your guard; lest, being carried away with the error of 
the lawless, ye fall from your own steadfastness (or foundation). < 
poywéoxovres is equivalent to ravra mparov yvdoKovres, i, 20, 
iii. 3; a0éopov is repeated from il, 7, wAdvy from il, 18. For 
cuvaraxOevres cf, Gal. ii. 13. Sryprypds (antithesis to déorypixror) 
is not used elsewhere in the New Testament. Commentators 
generally render the word here by ‘ “steadfastness,” but it more 
probably means “a strong foundation.” Thus Longinus, de Subl. 
chap. 40, oTnprypovs TE exe mpos GAAnAa Ta 6vopara Kal eepeiopata 
tov xpovwv, the words, in a passage of the Amtiope of Euripides, 
do not rush on too fast, but have stays, or supports, or something 
that makes a pause in their connexion with one another. The 
sense of “a foundation” belongs, it is true, rather to oryjprypa, but 
verbals in -wa and -pos are confused in later Greek ; see kvdiopa, 
2 Pet. ii. 22, and dprayyés, Phil. ii. 6. The foundation is defined 
as xdpus yvaous, which are at once the solid base on which 
the Christian is established, and the root in or from which he is 
to grow. “Idéov is perhaps more than a mere possessive; you 
have your own foundation, which is not that of the Libertines, 
who, indeed, have none. 

18. adgdvete. The active voice is here employed where classical 
usage would require the middle, as is frequently the case in later 
Greek. With the whole phrase cf. i. 2, xdpis tyiv . . . wAnOuvOein 
év émuyvéoe. The construction is not certain. We may translate, 
“in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord”; in this case tod 
Kvpiov belongs as objective genitive to yywoe. alone; or, “in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord,” our Lord being regarded as 
the giver of both gifts. If we take the first view, yvdous will be 
another name for the éméyvwous, cf. i. 2, 8. If the second, yvdors 
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is to be explained as in i. 5, 6. The latter course is preferable, 
because the words appear to mean different things, ém/yvwous 
meaning that personal acquaintance with the Saviour which is 
the beginning and end of the spiritual life, while yvéous is rather 
“understanding,” ‘Christian instruction,” and here forms an anti- 
thesis to duabeis. Tvdors is the articulation of éxiyvwots. 

aité 7% 86g. The doxology is addressed to Christ (see notes 
on 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11), as indeed is natural considering the high 
Christology of this Epistle. is yuépay aidvos, ‘unto the day of 
eternity,” is found only here in the New Testament; but see 
Sir. xviii. 9, 10, dpiOuds nuepGv avOpdrov modAd ern Exatovr ws 
ataywv vOatos ard Oardcons Kat Whdos dypov, ovtws dAlya ern ev 
neépa aidvos, “the number of man’s days at the most are a 
hundred years. As a drop of water from the sea, and as a pebble 
from the sand; so are a few years in the day of eternity.” In 
Sirach “day of eternity” clearly means “eternity,” in which years 
are lost as a drop in the ocean. So here, also, cis juépay aidvos 
is equivalent to eis rots aidvas tév aidvwv. Mr. Chase, in his 
Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, does not comment on this 
remarkable phrase. But eis tots aiévas becomes so immediately 
the ruling phrase that this Petrine doxology cannot have been 
written after liturgical expressions had become in any degree stereo- 
typed. Contrast the doxology of Jude, which offers a strong 
resemblance to later forms, and is followed by the “ Amen,” which 
is not genuine here. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE OF 
27, JUDE. 


§ I. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Jerome. 

346-420. 

De uir. ill. iv., “Judas frater Jacobi paruam quae de septem 
catholicis est epistolam reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui 
apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonia a plerisque reiicitur : 
tamen auctoritatem uetustate iam et usu meruit et inter sanctas 
computatur.” 


Lusebius. 

260-340. 

A. E. ii. 23. 25, "Ioréov Se dre vobeverar ev (he is speaking of 
the Epistle of James), od zoAXol yoty rév radaav airis éuvnudvevoay, 
ds ovde THS Acyouevys Iovda, pids kal adths ovens Tdv éexrda Acyopévwv 
KaboXtkGv, Ouws 6 iopev kal tavras peta Tov Aourdv ev TAcioTats 
dedypoorevpevas exxAnoiass. 

Here Eusebius gives it as his own opinion that Jude was vd6os, 
on the ground that few of the ancients mentioned it, that is to say, 
quoted it by name. But he admits that some of the ancients had 
done so, and that it was regarded as genuine by very many Churches. 

fi. E. iii. 25. 3. Here Eusebius ranks Jude in the number of 
tov dvTAcyopevov yvwpinwv 8 obv duws tots modXois, and expressly 
distinguishes writings of this class from the vd6a, 

Hf, E. vi. 13. 6, 14. 1. Clement quoted Jude and commented 
upon it in the Hyfotyposes. 


Didymus of Alexandria. 


Died, 394 or 399. wala ; 
Comments on Jude, and defends it against those who questioned 


the authority of the Epistle on the ground of the use therein made 
of apocryphal books. Migne, xxxix. 1811-1818 ; Zahn, Forschungen, 
iil. 97. 

20 
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Synod of Antioch. 


264, or perhaps the second synod held a few years later. 

Eus. 7. E. vii. 30. 4. The bishops speak of Paul of Samosata 
as TOU Kal tov cov TOV €auTov dpvovpevov, Kal THV miorw, nv Kat avros 
Tporepov etxe, wn) puddéavros. Some MSS. insert xai Kvpvov before 
dpvoupévov: and if this reading could be guaranteed (it is rejected 
by Heinichen), we might find here a reference to Jude 4 where 
KL P have tov povov deordryv Ocdv Kat Kvpiov ypav “Inoody Xpicrov 
dpvovpevo. But this reading again is doubtful. 


Origen. 


In Matth. tom. xvii. 30 (Lomm. iv. 149), after the words ei 6& xat 
tiv “lovda mpdcourd tus erioroAyy, proceeds to quote Jude 6. 

Lid. X. 17 (Lomm. iii. 46), Kat “Tovdas eypaspev emuoToNiV, dAuy0- 
oTtXov per, merhnpopevay de tov THS otpaviou xapitos éppwpevov 
Abywv, doris ev TH Tpooipiw eipyxer “Iovdas “Inood Xpiorod SodAos, 
édelchis de "Taxed Bov. 

Again im Matth. tom. xv. 27 (Lomm. iii. 386); 2 Joan. tom. 
xili. 37 (Lomm. ii. 70), he quotes Jude 6 without naming the Epistle. 

In the Latin version of Origen, Jude 6 is quoted in ad Kom. iil. 6 
(Lomm. vi. 192), v. 1 (Lomm. vi. 338, “quod apostolus Iudas in sua 
epistola dicit”) ;. 2 Lzech. Hom. iv. 1 (Lomm. xiv. 58), and Jude 8 
and 9 in £fzst. ad. Alex. (Lomm. xvi. 7, 8); de print. Wi. 2-1 
(Lomm. xxi. 303, “de quo in. adscensione Mosis, culus libelli 
meminit in epistola sua apostolus Judas”). 

Origen treats Jude much as he treats 2 Peter. He acknow- 
ledges that there were doubts, but-does not appear to have felt 
them, himself. He was attracted to the Epistle by that very 
feature which repelled others, its angelology. ‘The title apostle is 
given to Jude only in the Latin version of Origen. 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Commented on Jude in his Hypotyposes. The substance of his 
commentary is still extant in the Latin Adumbrationes, which may 
be found in the edition of Dindorf or in Zahn’s Forschungen. Dr. 
Westcott with justice regards the latter part of this Adumbration, 
from zmmaculatos autem, as an interpolation due to Cassiodorus, and 
in the former part the words “sic etiam peccato Adae subiacemus 
secundum peccati similitudinem” can hardly be genuine, but the 
rest is not open to suspicion. 

In Paed. iii. 8. 44, Clement quotes Jude 5, 6 by name: in the 
next section, 45, Jude 11 is quoted, not by name. 

In Strom. ili. 2. 11 he quotes: by name Jude 8-16, giving, as he 
often does, the first and last words of the section. 
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Tertullian. 


De cultu fem. i. 3, “ Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium 
possidet.” “His words seem to imply that the Epistle was known 
to his readers, and therefore current in a Latin translation.” ‘It 
should be added that it has no place among the books contained 
in the Latin antigua translatio referred to by Cassiodorus, de tust. 
aiu. litt. xiv.” (Dr. Chase, article on Jude in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). The Epistle is omitted in the Canon Mommsenianus, 
an African catalogue of about 350 a.pD.; see Introduction to 
1 Peter above, p. 14, but is included in the list of canonical 
Scriptures set forth by the third Council of Carthage in 3975 5 see 
Westcott, Canon, p. 542. 


The Muratorianun. 


Accepts Jude, but mentions it in a manner which implies that 
it was doubted by some; see Introduction to 1 Peter above, p. 14. 


Theophilus of Antioch. 

Died, 183-185. 

ii. 15 ad fin., ot 8 ad peraBaivovres kal pevyovres Témrov ék Té70V, 
of kal rAdvyTeEs KAAOUPEVOL, Kal adtTol Tiros TUYXdvOVEWW TOV apLoTApLevwv 
avOpérwv ard tod @eod. Only in Jude (not in Lxoch) are the 
planets a type of fallen man. 


Athenagoras. 

About 177 A.D. 

Suppl. xxiv. (Otto, pp. 129, 130). The good angels éuewav ed’ 
ols avrovs érolnoev Kal duéragev 6 Weds, but others t&v wept 7d mpGrov 
arepewya (these are the planets whose place is the first heaven 
below the ézAavjs odaipa) fell through lust. They are the angels 
Gv dd€ar ob puxpat, xxv. (Otto, p. 136). Here there is a clear refer- 
ence to Jude. 


Polycarp. 


Phil. address. “EXeos dpiv cat eipyvy tAnbvvOein, cf. Jude 2. 

Phil. iii. 2, oixodopetcbar eis tHv Sofeicav iptv rictw, cf. Jude 
3, 20; only here do we find the figure of building on or into the 
faith. 

Phil. x., “ mansuetudinem Domini alterutri praestolantes.” The 
Greek text may have been 76 éAcos Tod Kupiou aAAjAors zpocdexopevot, 
thus we should get the right word for praestolantes, cf. Jude 21 ; see, 
however, the notes of Lightfoot and Zahn. 

Phil. xi. 4, “sed sicut passibilia membra et errantia eos reuocate, 
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ut omnium uestrum corpus saluetis. Hoc enim agentes uos ipsos 
aedificatis.” The same two thoughts are found in juxtaposition in 
Jude 20, 23. 

Martyrium Polycarpt. 


xxi., in doxology, dda, Tuy, peyadwovvy, ch Jude 25. 


Second Epistle of Clement. 


Xvi. 2, peradyyopueba Tod éd€ovs “Incod, cf. Jude 21. 


Hlermas. 


Sim. Ve 7. 2, puatvew tHv capxa, cf. Jude 8. 


Clement of Rome. 


XX. 12, © } ddéa kal 9 peyadwotvy. 

Ixv. 2, S0€a, Ty, Kpdros, weyaAwovvy. 

Both these phrases occur in doxologies and may be liturgical. 
Sir. xviii. 5 has xpdros peyadwovvys airod tis éfapiWuncerat, but it 
is still possible that the form is suggested by Jude 25. 


Barnabas. 


ii. 10, dxpiBever Oat odv ddeiAoper, ddeAGol, TEpt THs owrTypias Hudv, 
iva py & movypos mapeioducw wAdvys Tovjoas év Hiv éexopevdovncyn 
npas amd ths Cons jay, cf. Jude 3, 4. Tapefrdvors does not occur 
in the Greek Bible; zapecdvvw is found only in Jude. It is just 
possible that Barnabas was thinking of Jude. 

There can be little doubt that Athenagoras knew Jude, and the 
references to Polycarp will bear some weight. Above that time it 
must be allowed that the evidence is scanty and shadowy. ‘There 
is less to produce than in the case of 2 Peter, but Jude is less 
interesting and much shorter. The testimony of Athenagoras is 
sufficient to carry back the date of Jude as high as the early years 
of the second century; if we accept the witness of Polycarp we 
must proceed still further, and there is nothing to prevent us from 
ascribing the Epistle even to the first century. 

The most serious points in the case against Jude are the omis- 
sion of the Epistle by the editors of the Peshito, and the fact that 
its authenticity was doubted in the time of Origen. It is possible 
that the omission and the doubt are connected, and that both may 
be accounted for by the same reason, namely, the use made in the 
Epistle of apocryphal writings. Certainly this was one reason for 
its rejection, as we learn from Jerome and Didymus, and it may 
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very well have been the only one. We may consider this point in 
some little detail. 

It has been maintained by Hofmann, Weisse, Volkmar, and 
others that Zxoch did not exist, at any rate in its complete form, 
before the beginning of the second century a.p., and this contention 
has formed one of the main grounds for ascribing a still later date to 
the Epistle of Jude. Mr. Charles, however, in his admirable edition, 
explains and justifies the conclusion that of the six elements which may 
be distinguished in Zzoch, not one is later than the Christian era. 

Enoch was used by the~author of the Assumption of Moses, 
writing about the time of the Christian era, in the Book of Jubilees 
(before 70 A.D.), in the Apocalypse of Baruch (not long after 70 A.D.), 
in 4 Ezra (between 81 and 96 a.p.), and in the Zestaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. It was known also to many of the writers of 
the New Testament. Mr. Charles gives a list of passages which 
attest this fact. They abound in the Apocalypse, but they are to be 
discovered also in the Pauline Epistles, 1 and 2 Peter, Hebrews, 
Acts, and even the Gospels. 

Barnabas cites Hxzoch three times, twice as scripture; and the 
book was used also by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, and 
Clement. Irenaeus also knew £xoch, but it is to be noticed that 
on the crucial point he refuses to follow its teaching. The reason 
why the angels sinned, he tells us, must be left to God (ii. 28. 7). 
They sinned before they fell to earth (iv. 16. 2) ; hence lust was the 
consequence and punishment, not the cause of their fall. Origen 
doubted the inspiration of the book, but does not absolutely reject 
it; he was attracted towards it by its promise of mysteries, but 
he believed that the angels fell through pride. Somewhat later 
Anatolius of Laodicea (bishop in 269 ; Eus. & £. vii. 32. 19) refers 
to Loch for an astronomical point. From this time the book fell 
into disrepute. Chrysostom treated the account therein given of 
the fall of the angels as blasphemy (Hom. in Gen. vi. 1). Jerome 
called Zxoch apocryphal. Augustine pronounced strongly against it 
on the ground of its angelology (de Czu. dei, xv. 23. 4), and Photius 
blames Clement of Alexandria in very severe terms for adopting its 
account of the angelic sin (Cod. cix.). 

In short, at the time when Barnabas wrote, Enoch was held 
to be an inspired book; it retained this reputation more or less 
throughout the second century, and from that date onwards was 
more or less emphatically condemned. And the ground of con- 
demnation was its attribution of carnal lust to heavenly beings. 

“More than one inference may be drawn from these facts. It is 
certain that the authors of 2 Peter and of Jude would hold much 
the same opinion of Zxoch ; both would regard the book with high 
respect. Hence it is impossible to fix the relative dates of the two 
Epistles by that Apokryphenscheu, or comparative reserve in the use 
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of Apocrypha, which some German scholars detect in 2 Peter. 
Indeed, if it could be admitted that the later of the two was likely 
to be more discreet in his use of Exoch, the fact would tell in 
favour of the priority of 2 Peter, who may be thought to adopt the 
objectionable interpretation of Gen. vi., while Jude rather avoids it 
(see notes on the respective passages). 

Again, the offence of Jude was not so much that he made use of 
Enoch, as that he actually quoted the book by name. Some, like 
Tertullian, would regard this fact as canonising zoch ; others, 
again, would regard it as condemning Jude. There must have been 
many men of authority even in the second century who took the 
latter view. For the Enochian account of the fall of the angels was 
not only repulsive to devout minds, but lent itself with great facility 
to more than one of the Gnostic systems. 

Here we may find a very probable reason for the rejection of 
Jude by the editors of the Peshito. It is precisely in Syria, where 
the extravagances of Jewish angelology were most familiar, that we 
should expect to find the strongest reaction against them. (On the 
subject of Hoch see especially Mr. Charles’ edition, and Schiirer, 
History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Eng. trans., 
references in Index). 

Jude’s use of the Assumption of Moses also gave great offence, 
as we see from Didymus, not because of the source of what he says 
about the archangel, but because of its nature. 

Finally, it may be said that the use of Jewish apocalypses forms 
a bond of relationship between 1 and 2 Peter and Jude. All three 
employ them in much the same way, a way that is different from 
that in which they are employed in other books of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to give concrete details of our Lord’s ministrations in 
the world of spirits, or of the history of the angels. If we compare 
their utterances with what we know from other sources of Jewish 
speculations on topics. of this nature, we shall see that all three 
exercise great reserve. Jude goes slightly further than the other 
two, but there is no considerable difference. This feature may be 
taken as an indication that all three documents belong to nearly 
the same date, that the authors of all three were Jews who still bore 
legible traits of their Jewish education, yet at the same time ex- 
hibited that delicacy of spiritual perception which distinguishes the 
Church from the sectarians. 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE. 
The words peculiar to Jude are drodwpi{ew, darrartos!, yoyyve- 


ris}, Selywa, efedr€yxew (v.2 in ver. 15)1, eraywvilerOar, eradppilew, 
Pepmyiworpos, tapecdvew, rAavyTHS, oTAds, POWoTwpids, pvotKds. 


VOCABULARY AND STYLE 3i1 


The words marked (1) are found in one or other of the Greek 
versions of the Old Testament. *Azraioros occurs. only once in 
the LXX., 3 Macc. vi. 39. Voyyvoryjs, in Sym. Prov. xxvi. 22; 
san sci 124); Theod. Prov. xxvi. 20, but not in the LXX., though 
yoyyusew, yoyyva pds, yoyyvors are there found, TWAararys is found 
LOS, 1x, 17 _Ini the «sense: of.“ wanderers,” but is not used in the 
Greek Bible of “ wandering stars.” 

The use of the Old Testament in Jude is very similar to that in 
2 Peter. Biblical words are used, and the facts of 4 ancient 
history are known, but there is no direct quotation. . Chase 
goes too far when he says that the writer is steeped in nae langue 
of the LXX. Of the phrases which he cites, eprraixrys is borrowed 
from 2 Peter, Oavpdlev rpdowra and ans trrépoyka are probably 
taken from the Assum iption of Moses, and évwrvidlecOat is used 
without the accusative évimveov. 

Many of Jude’s phrases have a poetic ring about them, drape 
few, omds, POworwpwés, Kipara aypia, mpoxeioOar detypya, Sixyv 
tréxyew. In this also he bears resemblance to 2 Peter. 

He is, however, more correct. Thus he has ozovdnv rout ban, 
ver. 3, for the vulgar orovdiy mapacdépev, 2 Pet. i. 5. The intro- 
ductory vers. 3, 4 are well written; this is true also of vers. 11 
and 13, and of the concluding passage vers. 20-25, which is finely 
expressed. He corrects and simplifies 2 Peter in vers. 10 and 17; 
drops his awkward Hebraisms in vers. 10 and 18, and does not 
needlessly repeat words ; the only Striking | instances of repetition 
are those of xara ras ériOupias avradv ropevdpevor, vers. 16, 18, and 
of doeBys, vers. 15, 18. Ver. 11 is sufficient to show how greatly 
superior he is to 2 Peter in command of language. 

The éppwyevor Adyor which Origen admired are to be looked for 

mainly in the denunciatory passage, where the style is affected by 
the model of 2 Peter. But Jude’s own writing is strong, dignified, 
and sonorous. 
The style and tone of the Epistle set before us a stern and 
unbending nature. There is no pathos in Jude, and he inclines 
always to a harsh view. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221 sq. 
There is severity approaching to rigour in vers. 3, 22, 23. In this 
point 2 Peter bears a close resemblance to 1 Peter, but is very 
different from Jude. 

Lastly, attention must again be drawn to the use of Pauline 
phraseology. In Jude’s vocabulary @yios means “a Christian,” and, 
whether accidentally or not, the word does not carry this significance 
in either 1 or 2 Peter. KAnrés belongs to the same family, and the 
phrase used in ver. 19, PvxuKoi, rvetpa. wi éxovres, is strongly Pauline. 
Peter could hardly have used zvedua éxeev in this sense, of men who 
are guided by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and wvxuxds, carnal, 
is wholly incompatible with the Petrine use of yvy7. Jude does not 
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employ the other crucial words 8ékavos or Sixotoodvy, and we are 
therefore unable to say what signification he attached to them. 
But if Sis droPavdvra, ver. 12, means “ dead first in trespasses and sins, 
and afterwards in apostasy,” we have here another Pauline thought. 

We must suppose either that a Petrine Epistle was recast by a 
friend of St. Paul’s, or that a Pauline Epistle was adapted by a 
disciple of St. Peter's. ‘The former seems much the easier of the 
two alternatives. 


§ 3. INDICATIONS OF DATE IN JUDE. 


Till recently it was held by many scholars that the Book of 
Enoch did not exist before the time of Barcochba. This opinion 
has now been generally abandoned, and with it disappears one 
strong argument for the late date of the Epistle. 

Pfleiderer and others maintained that the false teachers de- 
nounced in Jude were the Carpocratians. If this were true, we 
should be obliged to place the Epistle somewhere about the middle 
of the second century. But it is not really a tenable view. 

As to the date of Carpocratianism we only know that the sect 
was in existence before the time of Hegesippus (Eus. . £. iv. 22. 5) 
and of Irenaeus (i. 25, ii. 31-34). Carpocrates is said to have in- 
sisted on the unity of God, but to have taught that the world was 
made by evil angels. According to this statement of Irenaeus he 
was therefore a dualist, like all the Gnostics. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Irenaeus did not rightly apprehend the precise form of 
his teaching on this point. At any rate the doctrine of his son, 
Epiphanes, was quite different. Epiphanes based his moral system 
on the state of nature, which is divine, yet neither chaste nor 
honest. ‘‘God,” he said, ‘ made the vines in common for all men ; 
they reject neither the sparrow nor the thief.” The same rule 
applies to difference of sex. In all things the divine justice is 
kowwvia per iodtytos. Human law violates this natural equality of 
right, makes the thief, and makes the adulterer, Nature is divine, 
but law is devilish. In the fragments from the work of Epiphanes 
on Justice, preserved by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ili, 2), we 
are not told expressly who was supposed to be the author of law, 
but it was probably the adversary, the Devil. Our Lord taught us 
that we are to “free ourselves from the adversary” (Luke xii. 58). 
This is to be done by breaking all his rules, and completing the 
cycle of experience which he forbids. Those who have not attained 
in this way to perfect emancipation must return again to life in 
other bodies till they have found freedom (Iren. i. 25. 4). 

It is not difficult to reconcile Epiphanes and Carpocrates, and it 
may probably be true that the Carpocratian dualism opposed not 
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God and Nature, but Nature and Law. But Irenaeus tells us that 
according to Carpocrates the world itself was created by evil beings ; 
and, though this may be a misconception, it is the view current 
among the Christian writers against Gnosticism, and would be that 
of Jude himself, if he lived at the time when this heresy was at 
work. 

Some of the Gnostics did not desire to separate wholly from the 
Church, but this can hardly have been the case with the Carpo- 
cratians. 

Whatever view we take of this extravagant sect, it is impossible 
to suppose that Jude had actually seen or heard of them. Carpo- 
cratianism was built on Stoicism (fv xara gpdow) and on the 
Republic of Plato, but Jude says not one word about philosophy. 
The sect practised magic to show that they were masters over the 
evil spirits, believed in the transmigration of souls, possessed 
pictures or statues of Christ and the philosophers, which they 
crowned, or, in other words, worshipped, with equal honour. Some 
of them marked themselves with a brand on the right ear. They 
have nothing whatever in common with the men denounced by 
Jude except Antinomianism, and to find this error at work we 
have no need to look beyond the apostolic times, 

Jilicher, however, is still unwilling to admit this. The oppo- 
nents denounced by Jude, he says (£zn/eztung, i. 180), ‘are not 
simply vicious and characterless Christians, who had perhaps fallen 
away in the persecution (Jude 4, 16), or even Jewish revolutionaries, 
but Antinomian Gnostics.” They are Gnostics because they call the 
catholics ‘‘ psychic” (ver. 19), regard the God of the Old Testament 
and His angels either as evil or as far inferior to the true God 
(vers. 8, 10), treat the violation of the Decalogue as a duty, and even 
practise unnatural vices (vers. 8, 23). Hence we must regard them 
as Carpocratians, or as Archontics, or as “fa school of Gnostics 
which afterwards disappeared.” ; 

Every word of this reasoning is disputable in the highest degree. 
But there is a sense in which we may accept the last of Julicher’s 
alternative conclusions. ‘These people may be called Gnostics, at 
the cost of a slight anachronism, in so far as they set reason (or the 
inner light) against Scripture, and “they afterwards disappeared” in 
this sense, that these early Antinomian movements, which had in 
themselves no principle except a gross misconception of Pauline 
freedom, were finally lost in the developed Gnosticism of the second 
century. 

Jiilicher maintains, further, that the author of Jude is shown to be 
aman of late date by his stiff orthodoxy (vers. 3, 20), by his allusion to 
the time of the apostles as quite past (ver. 17), by his quotation of a 
Christian saying as written long ago (ver. 4), by his use of apocrypha, 
which is not in the apostolic manner. The general conclusion at 
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which he arrives is that Jude must have been written before 180 
(on the ground of the external attestation), that we cannot fix the 
exact date between 100 and 180, but that it must have been rather 
early than late between these two limits, because the author evi- 
dently regards this outbreak of Gnostic godlessness as a new thing. 

Here again every point is highly disputable. Jude’s use of 
apocrypha is certainly not later than that of Barnabas, and one of 
the reasons for which Harnack and others place 2 Peter after Jude 
is that the latter employs apocrypha more courageously, that is to 
say, more in the primitive manner, than the former. Again, ver. 17 
need not be understood to imply that the apostolic age was quite 
past. Jude tells us that he himself was not an apostle ; and this 
counts in his favour, for Tertullian gives him the title, and a second 
century forger would probably have done the same. ‘The writer of 
this Epistle knew that the brother of James was not one of the 
Twelve. For the rest he bids his disciples ‘‘ remember the words 
spoken before by the apostles” (ver. 17). In 2 Peter the apostles 
appear as still active. From the words of Jude we may infer one 
of two things, either that they (or some of them) were dead, or that 
they were dispersed in such a way that their voice could not at the 
time be heard by those to whom the Epistle was directed. The 
latter supposition, as Dr. Chase thinks, will quite satisfy the require- 
ments of the expression. Indeed it is hard to believe that a writer, 
who claimed to be the brother of James, yet was clever enough not 
to pretend to be an apostle, would betray himself by any very gross 
anachronism. Again, there is no reason for thinking that the words 
ol wdAat rpoyeypappeévor, in ver. 4, refer to a Christian document ; if 
there were, there would be strong grounds for holding, with Spitta 
and Zahn, that 2 Peter is the document in question. This Jiilicher 
would not allow, and his Christian document is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. As to Jude’s orthodoxy, the same objective con- 
ception of “the faith” is found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
even in the Pauline Epistles (Gal. i. 23, vi. 10; Rom. x. 8); and, 
though Jude’s language is stern, his belief in the exclusiveness of 
the Christian creed is readily illustrated (Acts iv. 12; John iii. 18; 
Matt. ili. 12; Apoc. xxi. 8; Rom. x.9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22; Eph. ii. 3; 
Heb. x. 29). 

Dr. Zahn (Linlectung, ii. 83) infers from ver. 5 that Jerusalem 
had been destroyed at the time when Jude wrote; but this meaning 
can hardly be extracted from the passage. ‘There is no allusion to 
persecution ; at the time when the Epistle was written it is probable 
that none had occurred. Very little can be gathered as to the 
organisation of the Church. The writer clearly regards himself as 
responsible for the oversight of a group of communities; and as in 
2 Peter, the 8éfo1 are probably the presbyters who have xvpidrys: 
the same officials seem to be alluded to in the phrase zroupatvoytes 
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éavrovs. This is the same state of things that we find in the Petrine 
Epistles, and it may be said with great confidence that, if Jude had 
been writing in the midst of the Gnostic controversy, he would 
certainly have said more about the position of the clergy. The 
adversaries whom he denounces are the same who appear in 
2 Peter, and enough has been said about them in the Introduction 
to that Epistle. ore 

Some help towards fixing the date would be gained, if we could 
settle the precise relationship of Jude to our Lord. Clement of 
Alexandria, following the very ancient tradition embodied in the 
Protevangelium of James, regarded him as the son of Joseph by a 
previous marriage (Adumb. in Ep. Judae ad initium). If we accept 
this view Jude was older than Christ, though possibly not by many 
years, as he is named last or last but one of the brethren. And 
this view is commended not only by the peculiar form of Jude’s 
address,—he seems to shrink from calling himself the Lord’s brother, 
—but by the fact that the brethren on more than one occasion 
appear to have claimed a certain right to interfere with our Lord’s 
freedom of action (Matt. xii. 46; John vii. 3; indeed all. the 
passages where the Lord’s brethren are mentioned in the Gospels 
are most readily understood in the same way). But if this is so, 
and if Jude was born some six or seven years at least before the 
Christian era, we could not safely date the Epistle after 65 a.p. or 
thereabouts. Those who, while accepting the Epistle as authentic, - 
would yet place it about 80 or go A.D., must face this as well as 
other difficulties. 

Dismissing the theory that the Epistle is the work of a forger, 
we find the posterior limit of time in the probable duration of 
Jude’s active powers. ‘The anterior limit is given by 2 Peter. But 
there still remains a question as to the interval of time that may be 
supposed to have elapsed between the two Epistles. 

It is not at all likely that this interval was considerable. In the 
first place, the circumstances which called forth the two Epistles 
are in all substantial features identical. But Antinomianism, or 
anarchism, is perpetually changing its shape. Even in its em- 
bryonic stage it is never the same for two moments together. We 
need only turn to the life of Luther, and read again the well-known 
history of his dealings with Carlstadt and Munzer for an illustration. 
Before very long this void and formless anarchy takes shape, 
enunciates definite propositions, forms a school or conventicle. 
But neither St. Peter nor St. Jude mentions any distinct persons, or 
facts, or doctrines. They do not give so many details about the 
errors which they denounce as Colossians, or the Pastoral Epistles, 
or the Apocalypse. It is quite certain that they would have done 
so, if it had been in their power. If they are vague, it is for the 
obvious reason that they are obliged to be vague. They deal with 
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this new heresy just as 1 Peter deals with persecution. There is 
as yet nothing very definite to lay hold of; the peril is inchoate, 
and their warning is like an alarm in the night; it is only known 
that there is an enemy. In five or ten years’ time this state of 
things must have undergone a material change. Again, it is 
exceedingly difficult to believe that these moral disorders endured 
after the outbreak of the Neronian persecution : 


‘*Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 
Sanguinis exigui iactu compressa quiescunt.” 


Nor, again, is it easy to understand how St. Jude came to make so 
free and yet unacknowledged a use of 2 Peter after a lapse of time. 
Can we think that the previous Epistle had been forgotten, that by 
some miracle precisely the same state of things had recurred, that 
Jude happened to possess a copy of 2 Peter, and adapted it to his 
purpose without saying what he had done? This is not a plausible 
hypothesis. 

The same difficulty recurs whichever Epistle we put first, and 
it is greatly aggravated if we regard both as forgeries. Between 
such forgeries we could hardly allow a smaller interval than thirty 
years. But if we are to date Jude about 125-130 and 2 Peter 
about 155-160, how did the latter succeed in imposing upon the 
learned Clement ? 

By far the easiest and most probable explanation of the facts 
is that which has already been propounded, that the errors denounced 
in both Epistles took their origin from Corinth, that the disorder 
was spreading, that St. Peter took alarm and wrote his Second 
Epistle, sending a copy to St. Jude with a warning of the urgency 
of the danger, and that St. Jude at once issued a similar letter 
to the Churches in which he was personally interested. In fact, 
both Epistles may be samples of a circular that was addressed to 
many groups of Churches at the same time. In this way we get 
a perfectly natural explanation of Jude 3, a most significant verse. 
The writer had evidently received a sudden alarm, which had 
obliged him to write one thing when he was purposing to write 
quite another. The dvdéyxy arose from the arrival of 2 Peter. 

Thus also we find an intelligible explanation of the resemblance 
and of the difference between the two Epistles. In the second 
century a number of bishops sent round a circular against Mon- 
tanism (Eus. 4 £. v. 19), signed with their names. So the 
apostles in the early years of the Church sent round a circular 
in the matter of the circumcision dispute. Why should not the 
Corinthian disorders have called forth a similar manifesto? There 
may have been an apostolic meeting on the subject, or, if for any 
reason a meeting was not possible, a model epistle might be cir- 
culated, which each apostle or apostolic man would be at liberty 
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to modify, within reasonable limits, according to his personal 
inclination. This is certainly what would be done now, and 
common sense would dictate a very similar course at all times. 

Thus we may conclude that Jude is practically contempor- 
aneous with 2 Peter. Nor can the difference of tense between 
the wapeédvcay of the one and the écovrar wWevdodiddoKador of 
the other be taken as a serious objection to this view. It is the 
nature of Jude to put things more forcibly. But the two Epistles 
were addressed to. different Churches, and the danger which was 
imminent in one place may have been present in another. 


§ 4. AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE. WHERE, AND TO 
WHOM WAS IT WRITTEN? 


In the Address the author styles himself “Jude, the slave of 
Jesus Christ, but brother of James.” ‘Slave of Jesus Christ” 
means “faithful Christian,” or “labourer in the Lord’s vineyard” 
(see note); the second qualification marks him out as brother of 
that James who appears in Acts xv. xxi. as president of the Church 
at Jerusalem, who is called “the Lord’s brother” by St. Paul, Gal. 
i. I9, and is commonly regarded as the author of the Epistle of 
James. 

We may identify him with that Jude or Judas of whom we read | 
in the Gospels as one of the Lord’s Brethren. The list, as given 
by Matt. xiii. 55, is James, and Joseph (wv. Joses), and Simon, 
and Judas; as given by Mark vi. 3, James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon. Both evangelists tell us that there were also sisters, 
and place Judas last, or last but one; and as the order which they 
follow is not an order of honour, for Joseph or Joses is unknown, 
we may probably infer that Jude was third or fourth of the sons in 
respect of age. What was the position of the daughters in the 
family sequence we cannot ascertain. 

Jude is first expressly called “brother of the Lord” by Hege- 
sippus, and it is probable that neither he nor James used this title 
themselves. But it was freely given to them by the Church, as we 
see from 1 Cor. ix. 5. From this passage we gather also two 
important facts, that the brethren were well known in Corinth, a 
Gentile city, and that more than one of them were married. 
Hegesippus tells us that two grandsons of Jude were brought 
before Domitian, the authorities having taken alarm at their claim 
of descent from David, and of relationship to Christ; but that 
when they had showed their horny hands, described the little 
farm which they held in common, and explained that the kingdom 
which they looked for was not of this world, they were scornfully 
dismissed (Eus. #. £. iii. 20). Hegesippus further related that 
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both these descendants of Jude lived on into the reign of Trajan, 
and seems clearly to imply that they were old men when they died 
(Eus. . £. iii. 32. 5). Beyond this we have no knowledge of Jude, 
except what we can gather from the Epistle itself. 

It is perhaps possible to draw an important inference from this 
narrative. If these grandsons of Jude were middle-aged men in 
the time of Domitian, and old men in the time of Trajan, when 
was Jude himself born? Suppose that the grandson died in 
105 A.D., about the middle of Trajan’s reign, at the age of 70. He 
. would have been born in 35 A.D.; his father could hardly have 
been born after 13 A.D., or his grandfather after 9 B.c. On the other 
hand, if we suppose Jude to have been one of the younger children 
of Joseph and Mary, he can hardly have been born before 1 A.D. ; 
his son hardly before 24 a.D., or his grandson before 47 a.D. In 
this case the elder grandson would only have been 70 in the year 
of Trajan’s death, and there would have been nothing surprising, 
if he or his younger brother had lived on well into the reign of 
Hadrian. If, then, we may regard the narrative of Hegesippus as 
based on fact, the natural conclusion seems to be that Jude was older 
than our Lord,—in other words, that he was the son of Joseph by 
an earlier marriage. Further, Hegesippus clearly believed that 
Jude himself was no longer alive in the reign of Domitian, who 
assumed the purple in 81 a.D. When Jude died we do not know, 
but, if he was born nine or ten years before the Christian era, we 
can hardly suppose that he retained the full enjoyment of his 
faculties much after 65 a.p. For further information on the com- 
plicated problems involved in the term “Brethren of the Lord,” 
the reader must be referred to Bishop Lightfoot’s well-known 
Excursus, or to the article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

It is probable, as has been already said, that Jude did not call 
himself ‘‘ Brother of the Lord.” But, then, why does he call himself 
“Brother of James”? James was the special patron of the Jewish 
Christians. Now, the Epistle of Jude is not Jewish in any special 
sense, either in language or in thought, nor is there any reason for 
imagining that the Churches to which it was addressed were com- 
posed, to any marked extent, of Jewish converts. The writer, 
therefore, can hardly have intended to conciliate his readers by 
putting himself, as it were, under the wing of his great brother. 
Those to whom the letter was sent must have known perfectly well 
who he was, and what was his authority. The true explanation 
is probably that suggested long ago by Clement of Alexandria. 
Though Jude was not in the habit of calling himself ‘“ Brother 
of the Lord,” he knew that others were, and he deprecates this 
usage. “I am Jude,” he says, in effect, “whom you call brother 
of Christ. Call me slave of Christ, dv¢ brother of James.” 
“Brother of the Lord” was not an official designation, and, if 
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used by Jude himself, might seem to imply a claim to an authority 
above that of an apostle. There is no affectation of humility in 
its avoidance. 

Most of the commentators, whether they regard the Epistle as 
genuine or not, would accept the foregoing explanation of the 
Address. There have, however, been other opinions. 

Keil and others thought that the writer might be Jude the 
Apostle. “Iovdas “IaxéBov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13, may possibly 
mean “Judas the brother- of James” (Blass, p. 95); and it is 
conceivable that if “James, the son of Alphaeus,” was the same 
person as “James, the Lord’s brother,” his younger and less 
distinguished brother might be known as ‘“‘ James’ Jude.” But this 
identification is extremely doubtful ; and if in St. Luke’s list of the 
apostles we must translate “IdxkwBov “Addaiov, “James, son of 
Alphaeus,” it is almost or quite certain that “Iovéas "IaxéBov must 
mean “Jude, son of James.” Further, it cannot be shown that 
any of the Lord’s brethren, even James, was reckoned among the 
Twelve. Again, the author of our Epistle does not call himself an 
apostle in the Address, and appears clearly to imply in ver. 17 that 
he was not one. Tertullian, indeed, calls him so (see above, p. 307), 
and he is so called also in the Latin translation of Origen’s works, 
but not in Origen’s Greek text, and not by Clement. 

Grotius conjectured that 2 Peter was written by Symeon the 
second, and Jude by that Judas who, according to Eusebius, was 
fifteenth and last of the Jewish line of bishops of Jerusalem. 
Before anyone can adopt this view he must persuade himself 
either that the words ddcAdpos 8é *IaxéBov are an interpolation, or 
that they form a standing title borne by all the successors of James 
in his episcopal chair; and no reason can be given in support of 
either alternative. It may be noticed, however, in passing, that this 
Judas, the fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem, is probably a real person- 
age. It is true that the list of bishops given by Eusebius (ZZ. £. 
iv. 5. 3) seems to have been unknown to Hegesippus, who says that 
Symeon, son of Clopas, the second bishop, lived to a great age, 
and suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan (Eus. #. Z. iii. 11, 
32. 1). But in the Codex Marcianus there is a note which professes 
to be derived from the fifth book of the Aypotyposes of Clement, 
and gives the places of sepulture of certain apostles and apostolic 
men (the text will be found in Zahn, /orschungen, ili. 70). Here 
we read ‘Simon Cleophas, qui et Judas, post Jacobum episcopus, 
cxx annorum crucifixus est in Jerusalem Traiano mandante.” It 
seems clear that Clement had combined the statement of Hegesippus 
with another that made Judas bishop in Trajan’s time. Hence we 
may infer that the éyypada from which Eusebius drew his list of 
bishops were older than 200 A.D. 

' The conjecture of Grotius has been recently revived with some 
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modification by Jiilicher (quoted by Harnack, Chronologie, p. 467), 
who thought at one time that Judas was probably the real name of 
the author of the Epistle, and that “brother of James” meant 
nothing more than bishop. But in his Zin/ectung (1901, i. p. 182) 
Jiilicher has abandoned this view, and now thinks it most probable 
“that the author belonged by birth to that circle in which the 
memory of James was held in special honour; that he did not 
venture to foist his well-meant work on James himself, but con- 
tented himself with a member of his family. Perhaps Judas lived 
on after his brother, down to a time at which none of the apostles 
of the Lord survived in Palestine, and therefore could most easily 
be selected out of the men of the first generation as the announcer 
of the appearance of the prophesied abominations.” But there is, as 
we have seen, some reason for thinking that Jude did not long 
outlive James. 

Dr. Harnack thinks (Chronologie, p. 468) that the author was 
possibly named Judas, and that the words ddecAdos Sé “IaxdBov were 
inserted in the Address at some date between 150 and 180 A.D. “in 
order to set this unknown Judas back into the apostolic time, and 
to secure respect for his piece, which, in days when Gnosticism 
flourished, must have appeared especially valuable.” He was not 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, “for it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
suppose that such Jewish-Christian bishops gave anything to the 
Church at large.” A bishop, though circumcised, may have been 
an eminent man, but the Epistle is certainly not what we should 
expect to have been written by an author of pronouncedly Jewish 
tendencies. Harnack’s theory, however, would require us to believe 
that the Address was falsified in a very glaring way within the life- 
time of Clement of Alexandria. 

All these theories rest upon the presupposition that Jude must 
have been written in the second century, because it is directed 
against Gnosticism, and have no value for those who hold the 
opposite belief. The sum of the matter is that, if Jude belongs to 
Gnostic times, we know nothing whatever about the author, except 
that he was not what he calls himself. 

The place of composition is unknown. Egypt or specially 
Alexandria, Palestine or specially Jerusalem, have been suggested. 
There is no reason whatever for selecting Alexandria, beyond the 
fact that the Epistle was known to Clement and Origen, who 
collected books from every quarter. Of any specially Egyptian or 
Alexandrine ideas it exhibits not the faintest trace. The other 
locality seems equally improbable. The death of James occurred 
probably in 62 4.D., and Jude, if he took any active part in the 
affairs of the Church, can hardly have lived in Jerusalem before this 
date. Even after his great brother’s martyrdom he was not Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and can scarcely have had a fixed abode in the sacred 
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city. Nor should we be inclined to look for him in one of the 
smaller towns of Palestine. The brethren of the Lord were known 
to the Galatians and to the Corinthians. Who can say where they 
were not known, what places they had visited, or where they were 
usually to be found? We need not suppose that they stuck like 
limpets to the rock of Zion. Such little information as we possess 
gives quite a different idea. 

Again, as to the Churches to which the Epistle was directed, we 
are left absolutely to conjecture. The only points which give us 
any kind of hold are the similarity of Jude to 2 Peter, and the 
similarity of the evils denounced to those of the Corinthian Church. 
But what conclusion can be built upon this slender basis? Corinth 
was a seaport town within a short sail of many places. In a limited 
number of hours an Antinomian missionary would find himself at 
any harbour in the Eastern half of the Mediterranean, at Thessa- 
lonica, or on the Asiatic shore, or at Alexandria. People were 
constantly going to and fro. 

Dr. Chase thinks it probable that the Epistle was sent to the 
Syrian Antioch, and possibly to other Churches in that district. 
The reader will find his argument in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. Dr. 
Chase relies chiefly upon three points: that the Christians addressed 
were mainly Gentiles, that they were men among whom St. Paul 
had worked, and that they had received oral instruction from the 
apostles generally, and, therefore, probably lived at no great distance 
from Jerusalem. We may say that no better conjecture can be 
proposed ; but even this is far from certain. It seems most probable 
that the Churches addressed were mainly Gentile, though this is dis- 
puted ; that they were acquainted with St. Paul’s form of teaching is 
most likely, but St. Paul had laboured in many places; they knew 
the apostles also, but how many of them or in what way is doubtful. 
For it is not necessary to understand édeyov, in ver. 18, of oral 
instruction alone, and in any case we need not imagine that more 
than one or two of the Twelve had visited the district in question. 
But there is really no clear light. We might be tempted to infer 
from the resemblance between the two Epistles that the Churches 
addressed in 2 Peter and in Jude lay in proximity to one another ; 
but even this is perilous. Jude may have been addressed to almost 
any community in which Greek was spoken. The two Epistles 
must have been written at nearly the same time, but they may have 
been sent in very different directions. 

As to the personal characteristics of Jude something has already 
been said, and what little remains will be found in the notes. 
Compared with 2 Peter he exhibits a certain hastiness and tendency 
to take things at their worst, compared with either 1 or 2 Peter a 
certain hardness. No document in the New Testament is so 
exquisitely tender and pastoral as the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 
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even in the Second Epistle, in the midst of the anger and indigna- 
tion so naturally excited by the cruel wickedness of the false 
teachers, there are still beautiful phrases, steeped in sympathy and 
fatherly affection. Jude is undoubtedly stern and unbending. On 
the other hand, Jude is in closer intellectual sympathy with St. Paul. 
St. Peter commends the Apostle of the Gentiles in high terms, yet 
with qualifications. St. Jude speaks Pauline language, and inclines 
towards the Pauline mysticism, though to what extent it is impos- 
sible to say. The notable word Wvyixds is used also by his brother 
James in the same sense, and, though it belongs to the Pauline 
psychology, in which yvx7 was sharply distinguished from zvetpua or 
vous, does not necessarily involve the Pauline conceptions of law or 
of justification. St. James was probably as mystical as St. Paul, 
yet he was a strong legalist. Like St. Paul, he held that whoever 
breaks one article of the law breaks the law as a whole (Jas. ii. 10; 
Gal. iii. 10), This view (it was held also by the Stoics) is highly 
metaphysical or mystical, but it led the two apostles to very different 
conclusions, the one to the necessity of perfect obedience, the other 
to the idea of a righteousness which was not of law at all. It is 
possible that Jude also belonged to the same type of Pharisaic 
mysticism as his brother. But in any case his ideas and language 
differ noticeably from those of St. Peter. 

But here we touch upon a question which is unhappily among 
the obscurest of all the problems that surround the history of the 
early Church. Who can enumerate the countless modes in which 
the relation of law and gospel presented itself to the first believers ? 
Many writers content themselves with the rough and unintelligent 
distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, but this rests 
upon the mere accident of birth. The most Gentile of all teachers, 
St. Paul himself, was a Jew, and on either side there are endless 
shades and gradations. On the one extreme there are certain sects 
which we may call exclusively Jewish, or rather Oriental, but a 
Gentile Christian might be anything. Certainly there can be no 
greater error than that of using “Pauline” and “Gentile” as if 
these words were coextensive. 
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1. Ow the general form of Jude’s Address see notes on x Pet. i. 1 ; 
2 Pet. i. 1, and Introductions to 1 and 2 Pet., pp. 79, 219. Jude has, 
in common with 2 Peter, “Iycod Xpiorod Soddos, a similarly general 
description of those to whom the Epistle is directed, the verb 
aAnOvvOein, and the word eipyvy, which, however, is here combined 
with éAcos and dydryn. If we suppose that 2 Peter is here copying 
Jude, we must also suppose either that he went back to 1 Peter for 
part of his formula, or that (as Professor Harnack thinks) he forged 
both addresses, but adopted a simpler and more archaic form than 
that of Jude. But the easier inference is that Jude followed Peter ; 
indeed, this is a necessary conclusion, if it is allowed that Jude here 
uses Pauline phrases. 

Five personages of the name of Jude occur in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times. (1) Judas Iscariot. (2) The Apostle “Iovdas 
‘TaxwGov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13;~John xiv. 22; this “son of 
James” is commonly identified with Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. (3) 
Judas, the Lord’s' brother, brother also of James, Matt. xiii. 55; 
Mark vi. 3, where he is named last or last but one. (4) Judas 
Barsabbas, Acts xv. 22-33. (5) Judas, the last Jewish bishop of 
Jerusalem in the time of Hadrian, Eus. #. £. iv. 5. 3. 

The author of our Epistle gives two descriptions of himself— 
(1) "Inood Xpictod Soddos : (2) adeAos Se “IaxdBov. The first does 
not mean that he was an apostle (see note on 2 Pet. i. 1), and 
ver. 17 is generally understood to mean that he did not so regard 
himself. His brother James also was not an apostle. The second 
identifies our Jude with the brother of the Lord. 

But why does he not call himself the brother of the Lord? 
Clement of Alexandria in his commentary, which still exists in a 
Latin version, answered the question thus—“ Judas, qui catholicam 
scripsit epistolam, frater filiorum Joseph exstans ualde religiosus et 
cum sciret propinquitatem domini, non tamen dicit se ipsum 
fratrem eius esse, sed quid dixit? /udas seruus Jesu Christi, utpote 
domini, frater autem Jacobi.” Zahn (Linleitung, ii. p. 84) adopts 
this explanation, which is probably correct. The sense is, ‘Jude, 
the slave, I dare not say the brother, of Jesus Christ, but certainly 
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The description, “brother of James,” cannot have been needed 
as an introduction or recommendation, for the brethren of the Lord 
were all held in high esteem (Acts i. 14). Certainly Jude must 
have been well known to the people whom he is addressing. Nor 
can the description be taken to show that he is writing to Churches 
of Palestine or to Jewish Christians, by whom St. James was held 
in special honour. For, apart from the fact that St. James would 
not need his help, the brethren of the Lord were known to the 
Gentile Churches, for instance, to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 5), 
and may quite possibly have visited and preached in Corinth. 

trois év Oc@ matpi... KAytots. “To the Called, which in 
God the Father are beloved and kept unto Jesus Christ.” The 
Father is our Father. KAyrois is a substantive, as in Rom. i. 6; 
1 Cor. i, 24. The word is not used by Peter in either of his 
Epistles, and belongs to the Pauline vocabulary ; the same thing is 
true of dyio, ver. 3; Wvyixol and wvedua, ver. 19. “Ev can hardly 
mean “by,” for the preposition appears to be never used to denote 
the agent. Nor is it possible to translate “who in God are beloved 
by me and kept unto Jesus Christ,” because both participles must 
be referred to the same agent. Yet again, there is no instance of 
év @e being used in that general sense which belongs to év Kupiw 
or év Xpior@ in the Pauline Epistles (unless 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. 
i, I are in point), and, even if there were, the sense required, ‘ who 
in God are beloved by God,” is not obtained without difficulty. 
But this seems to be the meaning. In ver. 21 St. Jude has éavrots 
ev dydrn cod typyoare. St. Peter does not speak of the love of 
God, and here again we may possibly detect the same affinity 
between St. Paul and St. Jude that has already appeared in the 
word KAyrots. 

The variants tots €Oveow trois év @cG and tois ey Ocd warpi 
nyvacpevors have very little support. The latter was probably sug- 
gested by the embarrassment of the text ; the former shows that at 
an early date the recipients of the Epistle were thought to have been 
Gentiles. 

The Epistle cannot have been meant for the Church at large. 
It is directed to some group of Churches in which St. Jude was 
personally interested, and called forth by definite and peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

3. dyamytot . . . mioter. “Beloved, while I was giving all 
diligence to write to you about our common salvation, I found it 
necessary to write to you exhorting you to do battle for the faith 
which was once for all delivered to the saints.” With zacav oovdiv 
movovmevos compare the language of 2 Pet. 1. 5, 10, 15, ili, 14. These 
repeated phrases have caught St. Jude’s ear. 

éraywvifesat is not used elsewhere in the New Testament ; the 
preposition merely strengthens the verb, but the simple dywvitecOar 
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is as strong a word as could be found. For zapaSo6etcy cf. Acts 
XVi. 4; 1 Cor. xi. 2, xv. 33 2 Pet. ii. 21; Spitta thinks that the use 
of the word here is suggested by this last passage. 

dyvo. “The saints” is here another name for Christians, as in 
eis is932, 415 0m. xi, 13; Heb. vi. 103 Apoc, y. 3, but 
the word is not used as a substantive by Mark, Luke, John (in 
Gospel or Epistles), James, or Peter. See Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 
pp. 56, 57. “H miorus, in defence of which men are to contend, is 
not trust or the inner light,-but a body of doctrine, dogmatic and 
practical, which is given to them by authority, is fixed and unalter- 
able, and well known to all Christians. It is “your most holy 
faith,” ver. 20, a foundation on which the readers are to build 
themselves up. It combined intellectual and moral truth. See 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom.i.17. It had been attacked by men 
who turned the grace of our God into lasciviousness, that is to say, 
by Antinomians ; but these men were mockers, ver. 18, and, from 
the emphasis with which Jude introduces his quotation from Ezoch, 
ver. 14, we may presume that they mocked at the Parousia. 

Jude’s language about the Faith is highly dogmatic, highly 
orthodox, highly zealous. His tone is that of a bishop of the 
fourth century. The character may be differently estimated, but 
its appearance at this early date, before Montanism ‘and before 
Gnosticism, is of great historical significance. Men who used such 
phrases believed passionately in a creed. 

Lachmann, and some of the older school of commentators, 
placed a comma after tuiv, and took epi tis owns yudv cwrypias 
with ypawar: but recent scholars generally reject this unnatural 
punctuation. 

St. Jude says that he had been busy with, or intent upon, 
writing to his people wept rHs Kowns owrnpias, an ordinary pastoral 
Epistle dealing with general topics of instruction and exhortation, 
but found it necessary to change his'plan and utter this stirring cry 
to arms. Evidently he is referring to some definite and unexpected 
circumstance. News had been brought to him of the appearance 
of the false teachers ; possibly he had just received 2 Peter; if so, 
we can understand the use which he makes of that Epistle. 

De Wette, Briickner, Spitta, Zahn think that the writing referred 
to by the ypddew was not an ordinary Epistle, but a treatise of some 
considerable length; but the age was hardly one of treatises, and 
there is nothing in the text to support the idea. 

4, mapeoeducav yép. “For certain men have crept in privily, 
who of old were appointed in scripture unto this doom.” Tap 
introduces the reason of dvéyxnv éoxov. For wapeacédvcay B has 
Tapeocovyoay, a vulgar form; see Blass, p. 43. The aorist is here 
not distinguishable in sense from the perfect; as to the meaning 
of the compound verb, refer to note on rapeodyev, 2 Pet. il. 1, 
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IIdAa is most naturally taken to mean in the Old Testament, in 
the many denunciations of false prophets. The word, however, 
does not always denote a long interval of time; hence Zahn and 
Spitta would render, “who were some time ago appointed in a 
writing for this doom,” and find here a direct reference to 2 Pet. 
ii. 3. But though the Greeks (more especially the poets; see 
references in Liddell and Scott) sometimes use wdAa in a loose 
colloquial way, just as we use “long ago” of things that happened 
quite recently, we must not give the word this sense without good 
reason. Jude could hardly have spoken of 2 Peter as written 7dAar, 
unless he were looking back over a space of twenty or thirty years. 
Unless we are to suppose that the two Epistles were separated by 
such an interval as this, the explanation of Zahn and Spitta can 
hardly be adopted. 

Nevertheless we have here a reference to 2 Pet. ii. 3. As used 
by Jude, xpiua has no meaning, for he has entirely omitted to say 
what the doom is. The best explanation of this curious difficulty is 
that he was writing in haste, with 2 Peter fresh in his mind, and 
that his words are suggested by ois 76 kpiua exradar odk apyet in the 
Petrine passage. If this be so, we have here one of the strongest 
proofs of the posteriority of Jude. 

Some support for this view may be found in the weakness of the 
various explanations which have been found for xpiue. Wiesinger, 
Hofmann, Schott find the key in zapeoédvcay, they have wickedly 
crept in, and this is their judgment. But, we must answer, the 
creeping in is their sin, not their punishment. Zahn also (Zzn- 
leitung, li. 80) goes back for his solution to the main verb; they 
have crept in, and their appearance is a judgment, not on them, but 
on the Church, inasmuch as it will lead to a sifting out of bad 
Christians from among the good. Cf. John ix. 39, «is xpiua éyo 
eis TOV Koopov HADov, iva ot pn BA€rovres BAErwor, Kat ot BA€rovTes 
tupAol yévwvrat: the reader may refer to Westcott’s note upon this 
passage. But it seems evident that here the xpiua is one which 
hangs over the intruders themselves. Huther found the explanation 
of xpiva in the déAccev of ver. 5; but this verb stands much too 
far off, and does not directly apply to the evildoers in question ; 
further, if this had been the writer’s meaning, we should have 
expected ydp, not o¢ after trouvfoa. Spitta finds it in the words 
aoeBeis . . . dpvodmevor: their judgment is that they are impious 
and deny.the Lord. But here again impiety and denial are sins, not 
sentences. It may be replied that sin may be regarded as its own 
punishment, but this idea certainly does not belong to Jude. Not 
one of these views is satisfactory. Each commentator destroys the 
opinion of others without establishing his own, and we are really 
driven to suppose that St. Jude, in his hurry, picked out St. Peter’s 
word without observing that it required an explanation. 
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xdpita. The grace is the iors, or the gospel (1 Pet. i. 10) ; it pro- 
mises a freedom which these impious men turn into lasciviousness. 

tov pdvoy Seondstyy Kal Kuprov Hpdv “Incodv Xpiotov apvotpevor. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1, tov dyopdcavta airots Seomdrnv apvovpevor. St. 
Peter’s phrase is certainly the finer, and is probably the original ; 
it is marked by his favourite iambic rhythm; the dyopdcavta ex- 
plains and limits deordryv, and here, as in other passages to be 
noticed as we proceed, Jude has a tendency to exaggerate and 
harden the thought of St. Peter. Tov pdvov deordrnv is so strong a 
phrase that it has been regarded as impossible. Hence K L P and 
several other authorities, followed by the ¢extus receptus, insert @cdv 
after deoméryv: and many commentators, who do not accept this read- 
ing, yet translate in the same sense, “‘ the only Master and our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” But this misrendering is needless. If Christ may be 
called deazdryns, He may also be called pdvos deordrys in distinction: 
not from the Father, but from all false masters. Cf. note on ver. 25, 

5. bropvjca. Cf. 2 Pet. i. 12, tropipvjokev: i. 15, pynenv 
mouiojar: i. 13, ill. I, Oveyepe ev trouvyoe. See note on 
orovoyy, ver. 3. Either Peter has caught up and reiterated certain 
unimportant words from Jude, or Jude had read the first chapter 
of the Petrine Epistle and adopts from it words which, from their 
iteration there, were likely to catch the ear. The latter is the more 
probable view. Jude exhibits manifest tokens of haste, abbrevia- 
tion, and confusion. A glance back at the preceding Epistle will 
show that St. Peter uses “remind” quite naturally, where he is 
recalling to the memory of his readers lessons that they had cer- 
tainly often been taught. Jude “reminds” his people of the 
instances of judgment, none of which belonged to the catechism, 
and some of which, at least the story of Michael, may have been 
quite new to them. The 6éé also is difficult. Probably we must 
find the antithesis in doeBets and dpvovpevor: they are impious and 
deny the Lord, “but” God punishes such men. Certainly the 
sense is more clearly unfolded in 2 Peter; and this is a remarkable 
fact, because Jude is the more skilful writer of the two. 

eidétas drat mévra. “Though once for all ye know all things.” 
But the things which Christians know once for all are those which 
are included in “the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” not 
historical instances of God’s wrath. Here again we have a confused 
reminiscence of xaimep eiddras, 2 Pet. i. 12, where the words are 
quite intelligible. 

For the comparison between the instances of Judgment as they 
are given in the two Epistles, see Introduction to. 2 Peter, p. 221. 
The first instance, that of the destruction of the sinful Israelites in 
the desert, is peculiar to Jude. It reminds us of Heb. iii. 18-iv. 2 ; 
1 Cor. x. 5-11. Its introduction here disturbs the strictly chrono- 
logical order of the instances given in 2 Peter. 
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Stu 6 Kupios. “That the Lord, when He had brought the 
people safe out of the land of Egypt, afterwards destroyed them 
which believed not.” By “the Lord” is no doubt meant Christ, 
cf. 1 Cor. x. 4, 9. With 76 devrepov cf. dedrepov, 1 Cor. xi. 28 ; 
éx Sevrépov, Heb. ix. 28. Here it marks a strong contrast, and 
sharpens the point of the warning. “It is true that the Lord-saved 
Israel from Egypt; yet notwithstanding He afterwards slew the 
faithless. So he has saved you, but so also He may slay you.” 

The text of the verse is uncertain. SK L insert a second tyas 
after eidéras. &, many Fathers, and versions place drag after Kvpos 
(@cés). For mévra KL and others read totro. KL and many 
others have 6 Kvpios: 8% C Kvpuos: AB and many versions with 
Didymus and Jerome ‘Incods, and there is some inferior authority 
for 6 @eéds. The second tpuas is probably a mere slip; the trans- 
‘position of dag may be due to a desire to provide an antecedent 
for 76 devrepov, though, if so, it involves a grammatical error, as 
dag cannot mean “firstly.” Todro for ravra is again a slip, or an 
attempt at emendation. The variants @eds and “Incods for Kvptos 
are also emendations ; the copyists did not feel quite certain what 
Jude meant. 

6. dyyé\ous. The Second Instance; the Fallen Angels. 

“And the angels who kept not their own principality, but for- 
sook their proper habitation, He hath kept in everlasting bonds 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” Jude prob- 
ably found cepats in his copy of 2 Peter (see note on the corre- 
sponding passage), but it is just possible that he remembered to 
have read of “bonds” in Zxoch. *Aidvos (it is an Aristotelian 
word, while aisvios is Platonist) occurs also in Rom. i. 20. The 
absence of the article with dyyéAous is of no consequence, the par- 
ticular angels being defined by the following article and participles, 
chia Pet. cto. 

The principality of the angels is the special government or 
province intrusted to them by God. The passage which lay at the 
foundation of Jewish belief on ‘this point is Deut. xxxii. 8, dre 
drepepilev 6 tYotos evn, ws dvéomerpev viors Addu, 2ornoev Spra eOvev 
kata apiOpov dyyé\wv Weot, Kat eyeviOn pepis Kupiov Aads aibrod lads 
—where kara dpibuov dyyéhwy @cod represent Hebrew words which 
in A.V. and R.V. are rendered “according to the number of the 
children of Israel.” The passage was taken to mean that God 
assigned the government of the several nations to guardian angels.. 
Probably this view was older than the Septuagint, for there are 
many indications in the Old Testament that the gods of the nations: 
were regarded as wicked angels. There was also another tradition 
that the seven planets were ruled by the seven chiefs of the angels 
of service. ‘The planets, wandering stars (see below, ver. 13), were 
wicked stars, because they had broken loose from their appointed 
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station. Hence their angels were punished. Zvoch xviii. 13 sqq., 
“ And what I saw there was horrible—seven stars like great burning 
mountains, and like spirits, which besought me. The Angel said, 
This is the place where heaven and earth terminate; it serves as a 
prison for the stars of heaven and the host of heaven. And the 
stars which roll over the fire are they which have transgressed 
the commandment of God before their rising, because they did not 
come forth at the appointed time. And He was wroth with them, 
and bound them till the time when their guilt should be consum- 
mated in the year of the mystery.” Cf. Zxoch xxi. 2 sqq. Jude 
says that they are bound ‘‘till the judgment of the great day.” 
This phrase also is suggested by Exoch, where we find éws ris 
Kpivews THS pmeydAns, péxpls Hmepas Kpicews THS peyadns (ed. Charles, 
pp. 85, 86. See also Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Fetls, 1. 3943 
Harnack’s note on Hermas, Szm. viii. 3. 3). According to these 
traditions the sin of the fallen angels was pride o1 disobedience. 
This is the view adopted by Origen, zz Zzech. Hom. ix. 2 (Lomm. 
i. 121), “ Inflatio, superbia, arrogantia, peccatum diaboli est ; et ob 
haec delicta ad terras migrauit de coelo.” 

By the side of these ran another stream of tradition based on 
Gen. vi., according to which the sin of the fallen angels was lust. 
Justin, Afoé. ii. 5, combines both, of & dyyedou, wapoBdvres tHvde THY 
Tag, yuvoixav pigeow yrtiOnoav. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the fallen angels, but he is’ 
evidently referring to their doéAyevat. St. Jude is not content with 
a passing allusion; he develops and confuses it. When he says 
that the angels forsook their proper habitation (came down from 
heaven to earth), he is thinking of Gen. vi.; when he says that 
they kept not their own principality, of Deut. xxxii. 8. Yet after all 
he has not made his point clear. For how could either the false 
teachers or their victims be said py typnoat THVv <avTdv apxyv P 

7. The Third Instance ; the Cities of the Plain. 

Jude omits the Deluge, and here does not mention Lot. 

as XSona Kat Fépoppa Kat at epi attds méders. The other 
cities were Admah and Zeboim, Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8. There 
were five cities of the plain, but Zoar was spared. Tov duovov tpdzov 
tovrous, “like these fallen angels”; here at last the dcé\yea is, 
brought out. The compound éxzopvevew is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but is used by the LXX. in Gen. xxxviii. 24 
and elsewhere. The é«- may, as Hofmann thinks, add the notion 
of going outside the moral law. In dreotca: dricw capKds érépas 
we have another illustration of the manner in which Jude. used 
2 Peter. The latter has (ii. 10) tots émicw capKds &v éribupia 
puacp.od mopevopévous. Jude has caught up this phrase, but by 
adding érépas has made it refer to the sin connected with the name 
of Sodom,—a sin which, though horribly common in heathen Greece 
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and Rome, was never alleged against teachers who could in any’ 
sense be called Christians. The language of 2 Pet. il. 6, 10 is 
greatly exaggerated here. Further, St. Peter does not fall into the 
error of saying that the sin of Sodom was like that of the angels, 
for the fallen angels could not be said dweAOetv éricw capkos Erépas. 

Setypa (here only in the New Testament) properly means “a 
sample” or “specimen”; it is here used in the sense of the 
classical rapadevypa or the later trddevypa (2 Pet. ii. 6), “a pattern,” 
or “example,” or “warning.” TILvpds aiwviov is best taken with 
déknv: “they are set forth as a warning, suffering the punishment of 
eternal fire.” Jude omits all mention of Lot, fixing his mind only 
on the divine vengeance, and here again sharpens and hardens the 
words of St. Peter, imdderypa peAdAdvrav doeBely reDerkds. 

8. obrou, the false teachers of ver. 4. “Evummdeo Oar, ‘to dream.” 
Their dreams may be those of prophecy; these false teachers 
being also false prophets (2 Pet. ii. 1), who support their evil 
doctrines by pretended revelations; cf. Deut. xiii, 1, 3, 5. This 
explanation is favoured by von Soden and Spitta, and is much the 
best. Or possibly, as some hold, “dream” may be used in the 
sense of “vain imagination.” ‘The difficulty is that, though the 
Latin somnium is used in this sense, the Greek éviznov is not. 
Nevertheless this is the interpretation of Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. ili. 2. 11, évurrvialopevor (0 yap trap TH aAnOcia emBddAdovorr). 
*"EmiBadAovow most probably means “attack,” and 6 should be 
corrected to od. So also Adumd. in Ep. Judae, “hi somniantes, hoc 
est, qui somniant imaginatione sua libidines et reprobas cupidi- 
tates.” The meaning involved in the “filthy dreamers” of the AV 
may be confidently rejected, because, as Alford points out, the 
participle belongs not only to odpxa puatvovor, but equally to 
kupiotyra. aberoder and ddgas BAacdnpodor. 

odpka puaivovor. Here Jude is adapting 2 Pet. ii. ro, and the 
passages should be carefully compared. Peter says, “the Lord 
knows how to deliver the’ godly out of trial, and keep the unjust 
under punishment till the day of judgment, but especially those 
who walk after the flesh . .. and despise lordship. Self-willed 
daring ones, they fear not to blaspheme dignities.”. He has passed 
away from Sodom, and is speaking of the False Teachers ; it is they 
who despise lordship and rail at dignities. Jude says that the 
false teachers are like the people of the cities of the plain in that 
they despise lordship and blaspheme dignities. But it is only by a 
great effort of exegesis that we can fasten these two charges on the » 
people of Sodom. Jude has abbreviated and confused his text. 
For xupidrys and dd€a see notes on 2 Peter. 

9. 6 S€ Mixand. “But Michael the archangel, when contend-: 
ing with the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a sentence of blasphemy, but said, May the Lord 
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rebuke thee.” That is to say, “may the Lord rebuke thee for thy 
blasphemy.” Peter says that the angels will not bring against 
, dignities “a railing accusation” (GAdodnuov xpicw), which is quite 
a different thing. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p.217. AvaxpiverOar 
is used here in its proper sense, “to get a dispute decided,” 
“contend with an adversary in a court of law.” The dative diaBdrAw 
is governed by duehéyero. For xpiois see 2 Pet. ii. 11. “Eaitipjoar 
is, of course, optative. 

The incident is taken by St. Jude from the Assumption of Moses, 
as we are informed by Clement of Alexandria (Adumb. in Ep. 
Judae), Origen (de Princ. iii. 2. 1), and Didymus. The passage as 
given, perhaps loosely, by a Scholiast on Jude (text in Hilgenfeld, 
LVouum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum, i. p. 128) runs 
thus: tedevr#cavtos év TO dpe Movogws 6 apydyyeAos Muxair 
amootéeANeran peTabnowy Td copa. 6 pev ory OidBodros avTelye OeAwy 
amatnoat, A€ywv Ort euol TO Tua ws THs TAs deordLovrt, jrov Sid. Td 
mardgat Tov Aiytrtiuv BAacdnuotvtos Kata Tov dylov Kat govéa 
dvayopevoaytos: pin éveyKav THY Kata TOd dyiov BAacdyuiay 6 dyyedos 
*Exutiunoa cor 6 cds, pds Tov SiaBodrov ey. Here we see from 
drrooré\Aerat that the dispute did not occur in the presence of the 
Lord ; hence Jude omits St. Peter’s rapa Kupiw: again the meaning 
of BAacdypias kpiots comes out very clearly. Satan blasphemed 
Moses, claiming his body as that of a murderer. Michael would 
not tolerate his sin of blasphemy against the saint, yet abstains from 
openly charging him with blasphemy. The date of the Assumption 
is variously given; but as it was probably used by St. Paul in Gal. 
ili. 19, where Moses is called the peoirns of the law (the phrase in 
the Assumption as quoted by Gelasius Cyz. Acta Syn. Nicaen. 
ii. 18, p. 28, is Tis SiaOyKyns peoityy: in the existing Latin version 
arbiter testament), it is also probably considerably older than that 
Epistle. Hilgenfeld thinks that it was written after 44 a.D.; others 
place it as early as 2 B.c. It is possible that Jude refers to the 
Assumption again in ver. 16, 

10. oGrou 84... POelpovra, “But these rail at whatsoever 
things they know not; and what they understand naturally, like the 
creatures without reason, in these things are they destroyed (or 
corrupted),” R.V. The things that they know not are xvupidrys, 
dd€a, and generally the world of spirit to which these ‘conceptions 
belong; the things which they understand are fleshly delight. 
Jude has made the rough-hewn sentence of 2 Pet. ii. r2 much 
smoother and clearer ; see also vers. 13. and 17. In particular he has 
corrected the awkward iteration of $0opd, pOopdv, pOe(povrar, which 
is so characteristic of 2 Peter. 

11. ogai aétots. Outside of the Gospels this phrase is used only 
in t Cor. ix. 16 and in the Apocalypse. It is rare in later writers, 
but occurs in a Fragment of Clement of Alexandria (Dindorf, 
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vol. iii. p. 492), odat S& rots exovor Kat év troxpioe AapBdvovor, which 
is quoted in the Didache. 

Jude’s fourth instance is Cain, who is not introduced by Peter, 
and whose mention here has caused difficulty. De Wette and 
Arnaud thought that Cain here was a type of all wicked men. 
Schneckenburger, Spitta, von Soden, and Kuhl (the last with some 
hesitation) appeal to the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. iv. 7, where 
Cain is represented as the first sceptic and sophist, and as saying, 
“Non est iudicium nec iudex, nec est aliud saeculum, nec dabitur 
merces bona iustis, nec ultio sumetur de improbis, neque per 
miserationem creatus est mundus, neque per miserationem guber- 
natur.” The Targum is later than Jude; but the same idea is found 
in Philo, from whom it is possibly derived. See references in 
Siegfried. This explanation would give tolerable sense, but is much 
too artificial. The name Cain, standing as it does without qualifi- 
cation, must mean Cain the murderer. See Wisd. x. 3 (a passage 
which was probably in Jude’s mind as he wrote ver. 7), where Cain 
is “the unrighteous man who fell away from her (Wisdom) in his 
anger, and perished himself in the rage wherewith he slew his 
brother.” Hence Grotius, Oecumenius, and others rightly account 
for his introduction here by supposing Jude to mean that the false 
teachers murder men’s souls. “Cain,” says Grotius, ‘‘fratri uitam 
caducam ademit; illi fratribus adimunt aeternam.” ‘The same lan- 
guage has often been used in later times. We have before noticed the 
fiery zeal of Jude, and his tendency to exaggerate ; see vers. 3, 7, 23. 

The fifth instance is Balaam, who appears in 2 Peter also. 
Jude devotes less space to him, and again darkens the picture. 
Peter charges Balaam only with covetousness ; Jude says that for 
the sake of money (su060d, genitive of price) the false teachers 
fling themselves into the zAdvy of Balaam—that is to say, into the 
sin of Baal Peor (Num. xxv., xxxi. 8; Apoc. ii. 14). Hence the verb 
éfexvOnoav, which, like the Latin effundi im, is used of those who 
pour themselves out, fling themselves into sensual indulgence. 
Jude does not press the charge of greed and extortion so strongly 
as 2 Peter; he barely alludes to it here and in ver. 16; in his eyes 
the covetousness of the false teachers is as nothing in comparison 
with their uncleanness. 

The sixth instance is Korah, who is not mentioned in 2 Peter. 

Korah “gainsaid” Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi.) because 
Moses by God’s command had restricted the priesthood to the 
family of Aaron. He despised not God’s ordinances generally 
(as Huther, Ritschl, Alford, Kihl think), but this particular 
ordinance. Jude must mean that those of whom he is speaking 
defied the authorities of the Church, and claimed the right to make 
rules for themselves. So he speaks of them just below as a¢d6Bus 
éavtovs mouzaivovtes, in other words as making themselves their 
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own presbyters; cf. 1 Pet. v. 2. Here we find support for the 
explanation of défa1 given on 2 Pet. ii. 10. The “dignities” whom 
these false teachers blaspheme were the rulers of the Church. We 
notice in this verse that Jude possesses a certain copia uerborum, 
three different nouns, 6dés, wAdvy, dvTiAoyia, are coupled with three 
different verbs, zopevO@jva1, éxxvOjver, darodeoOar. It is clear that 
he was a better writer than 2 Peter, and in particular that he 
dislikes needless iteration. See on this point Introduction to 
2 Peter; p.225 sq. 2 

12. obtot eiow ot év Tats dydtats Suav omdddes. “These are 
they who are spots in your love feasts.” “Aydsois is undoubtedly 
the right reading, though AC have ddrais, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 13. OF 
before oriAddes is given by AB L, but omitted by 8K on account 
of the difficulty which it creates. 

For the meaning of omAds see Orpheus, Zz¢hica, 614 (ed. G. 
Hermann), where the agate is described as xardotixros omtAd- 
decor, “dappled with spots” (Tyrwhitt thought that this treatise 
was composed as late as the reign of Constantius, but there is no 
reason for suspecting that the author invented this use of the word) ; 
Hesychius, orAddes: peptacpévo. Thus the word is merely a 
variant for the ozido. of 2 Peter. 

The R.V. translates ‘“‘these are they that are hidden rocks,” 
following the Ztym. Mag., which explains omAd8es by tarot wérpau. 
But in the Anthology, xi. 390, the two are expressly distinguished— 
act dé Kal vnecow GdirAavecoou xepeiovs Tas bpddovs wérpas TOV 
gpavepov omiAddwy, and in Hom. Od. iii. the omAddes of 298 are 
the same as the Aon aireld re eis GAa rétpy Of 293. The epithet 
“hidden” therefore must be struck out, and with it the notion of 
a hidden danger. Further, or:Ads means a rock, not only in the 
sea, or on the beach, but in land, see Soph. Zvach. 678; Theocritus, 
Epigr. iv. 6. Thus the word does not include an allusion to ship- 
wreck, nor indeed to danger of any kind. Hence the statements 
of Suidas, omAddes: ai ev vdacr KotAat wérpor, and of Hesychius, 
omiAddes’ at meptexopevar TH OarAdoon wérpa (this he gives as an 
alternative explanation), are not strictly accurate. Nor is the note 
of Oecumenius, ai omtAddes Tots wA€ovow dr€Opiot, dapoodokijrws 
éxvywopevat, to be taken for more than it is worth, as the expres- 
sion of his own opinion. 

omdds is feminine, hence there is a difficulty in the masculine 
article of. We must supply either évres or xexAnuévor, and trans- 
late “‘these are the men who ave spots,” or “these are the men 
who have been called spots.” The insertion of the article seems to 
show that Jude had in his mind some definite passage where 
these men or men like them had been actually spoken of as 
“spots.” Thus it becomes probable that he is here directly re- 
ferring to 2 Pet. ii. 13. This is the opinion maintained by Spitta. 
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Dr. Chase dismisses this view with the remark that this (obrot 
claw oi) is a regular form in apocalyptic literature. See for in 
stances Zech. i. 10; Apoc. vii. 14, xi. 4, xiv. 4; Enoch xlvi. 3; 
Apoc. Petri, 4. 7.9. 14. 15. 16. The remark is true, but does 
not meet the point. The form is not specially apocalyptic (see 
Matt. iii. 3, 17, and numberless other examples might be given 
from writings of all kinds). Either it points a reference to some- 
thing that the readers know already, as in Apoc. xi. 4, otro eiow ai 
“8vo0 éXaia, “these are the two olive trees” that you have read of 
in Zech. iv. 3, or it answers the question, Who are these? identify- 
ing two known persons or classes of persons. But it does not 
convey fresh information about the persons. Thus otroi ciow ot 
Bracdynpotvres THY 600v THs SuKaocdvys is “these are the men who 
blaspheme the way of righteousness” (otro. is predicate), while 
otto. BrAaocdypodor is “these men blaspheme” (here obrox is sub- 
ject). Jude is quite aware of this difference, and uses both forms 
correctly ; thus we have, ver. 16, otroi eiow yoyyvorai, “these men 
are murmurers”; and, on the other hand, otroi ciow ot mpoyeypap- 
pevol, ver. 4, not ovrol eciot mpoyeypaypévo. Hence it is not 
probable that he would write otroé ciow of omtAddes for obrot cion 
omAdoes. He must mean either “these are the men whom every- 
body calls spots,” or “these are the men whom some particular 
person has called so.” The latter is the more probable, and 
Spitta’s opinion may therefore well be defended. An objection . 
might be raised on the ground of Apoc. xiv. 4, otro «iow ot peta 
yuvakdv odk euorvvOnoay, rapbévor yap ciow* otto. ot axoovbotvTes 
7® apviw Orov dv brdyy, Where no question has been distinctly asked ; 
but even this case falls under the rule. The meaning is not “these 
men are virgins,” but “‘these men are the virgins,” whom you knew 
in the Church. There may again be a reference to some well-known 
phrase, for the second clause contains an apparent allusion to the 
familiar words ‘follow thou me.” 

If we adopt the other rendering, “these are they that are 
rocks,” we must still regard the words as an allusion to some well- 
known passage. But none can be found. Tlept tiv wiotw évavd- 
ynoav, t Tim. i. 19, is much too vague. 

cuvevwxotpevor. Cf. 2 Pet. i. 13, omidor Kal pOpor, evtpupdyvres 
évy Tais aydrais ait&v cvvevwxovpevor tyiv. St. Peter means “while 
they share the feast with you.” Jude’s language may bear the 
same sense, but he seems rather to give cvvevwxovpevor a different 
turn, “while they carouse together,” by themselves. We may 
possibly infer from dpdBus éavrods qomaivovtes and dzrodiopiLovres, 
ver. 19, that these men drew together at a separate part of the 
table, or even that they kept an Agape of their own; and the 
words é tats dydroas iudv are not conclusive against the latter 
hypothesis, for they may mean “in the Agape of your community.” 
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Certainly the language of St. Jude leads us to infer that the division 
was more clearly marked than we should gather from 2 Peter, and 
this point again makes in favour of the priority of the latter. 

&ddBws éautods mousaivovtes. ‘ Shepherding themselves without 
fear.” °“AddBws must be taken with zopatvovres not with cvvevo- 
xovpevor, with which it yields no good sense. THouafvew is the 
verb which expresses the whole authority of Christ, or of the priest, 
over the flock. The instance of Korah, employed in ver. 11, shows 
that Jude is here thinking of the latter. These men defied the 
authority of their rulers, made themselves their own shepherds, 
and yet feared no harm. If we think of the way in which Balaam 
is mentioned in Apoc. ii. 14, it is tempting to suppose that one 
way in which they exhibited their lawlessness was by eating ra 
eidwAdbuTa at the Agape. Dr. Chase (article on /ude in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible) thinks there may be a reference here to 
Ezek. xxxiv. 2, wy Bookovot roupéves éEavtors ; 

vehédar dvudpor Grd dvéuwv mapahepdpevart. Peter has anyai 
dyvdpou Kal ducxdau td Aaidazos éAavydmevat. Jude, using only one 
figure, calls his opponents “Clouds which drop no water, and are 
blown past by winds.” From teachers we expect the beneficent rain 
of doctrine and example: these men are like clouds which give no 
rain and only hide the sun; they are blown past and seen no more. 
There is a weak variant repipepdpevar, “tossed about,” an image of 
instability ; the word is possibly suggested by Eph. iv. 14. 

Sév5pa pOworwpwd. The epithet means more than autumnal. 
Oworwpov means not autumn, the season of fruit (rebaAvia daapy : 
autumnus from augeo), but the “fall of the year,” the season just 
before winter, when growth has stopped, and the branches are bare. 
We may translate “trees in the fall,” or even “trees in winter.” 
*Axapma. is probably suggested by otk dpyods ode dxdprovs, 2 Pet. i. 8, 
Als dzofavovra, “twice dead,” not only fruitless, but actually dead 
and incapable of bearing fruit; or not only dead, but uprooted ; 
or, again, St. Jude may be thinking of these men no longer as 
trees, but as Christians; they were dead once in trespasses and 
sins, now again they have died by apostasy. If this last explana- 
tion is tenable, St. Jude may have been thinking of 2 Pet. i. 9, ii. 20, 
and strengthening the expression. “Expifwévra, they are already 
cut off from their root; the root is either the Church (dzrodvopi- 
ovres) or Christ. 

18. kdpata . . . aicxdvas. “Wild waves of the sea, foaming 
up their own shames.” The language is tinctured by reminiscences 
of Greek poetry; cf. Moschus, /dy//. v. 5, 4 8& @dAacoa Kuprov 
éradpity: Euripides, Herc. Fur. 851, OaAaccav aypiavy, but the 
image is probably suggested by Isa. lvii. 20. 

dotépes TAavaTa. See note on ver. 6. We find an allusion 
to the sin of the planets also in Isa. xiv. 12, where the king of 
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Babylon is compared to the Day-star, son of the morning, who fell 
through pride. St. Jude here gives a more correct turn to the 
imagery than St. Peter, who speaks of springs and mists as punished 
by darkness, though at the same time he has departed somewhat 
from Exoch, who saw the stars of heaven imprisoned in a place of fire. 

14, mpoepjtevce 8€ Kal tovtors. “But Enoch prophesied to 
these men also”; his words strike them as well as others. 

€BSop0s dws “Addy. Gen. v.; Lxoch lx. 8, xcili. 3; Book of 
Jubilees, vii. The quotation which follows is a combination of 
passages from Loch. “And, lo, He comes with ten thousand 
of His holy ones to execute judgment upon them; and He will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh of all that the sinners 
and ungodly have wrought and ungodly committed against Him,” 
i. 9; “Ye have slanderously spoken proud and hard words with 
your impure mouths against His greatness,” v. 4; cf. also xxvii. 2: 
the translation here given is that of Mr. Charles. 

The earlier Fathers regarded this passage as showing that Hoch 
was inspired; Clement of Alexandria, Adumb. in Ep. Judae, “his 
verbis prophetiam comprobat”; Tertullian, de cultu fem. i. 3, “eo 
accedit quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet.” 
In the time of Jerome many viewed it as a proof that Jude was not 
inspired, de wir. 277. 4, ‘et quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, 
in ea assumit testimonium a plerisque reiicitur.” Augustine still held 
the more ancient and liberal view, de ciuctate dei, xv. 23, “scripsisse 
quidem nonnulla diuina Enoch illum septimum ab Adam negare 

“non possumus, cum hoc in epistula canonica Judas apostolus dicat.” 

After inserting this passage from zoch, which speaks so dis- 
tinctly of the coming of the Lord to judgment, St. Jude may have 
felt that no more remained to be said on this point; and this may 
have been the chief reason why he omitted the third chapter of 
2 Peter: 

16. yoyyuoraf. The substantive occurs here only in the New 
Testament. In the LXX. yoyyvfew and diayoyyvlew are used of the 
Israelites who complained against God and Moses, Ex. xv. 24, xvii. 
3; Num. xiv. 29. So here these false brethren murmur not against 
the trials of life, but against their superiors, God and the ddéau. 

pep pipoupos (this word again is drag Aeyduevov) means “ com- 
plaining of one’s lot,” “querulous.” But here again we must 
understand, not that the false teachers lacked the spirit of resigna- 
tion, but that they were recalcitrant and grumbled against authority. 
“Apepytpotpyros occurs, apparently in the sense of “ uncomplaining,” 
in a letter found on a papyrus of the second century B.c. ; see 
Deissmann, Azdelstudien, p. 211 ; omitted in Eng. tr. 

kal TO oTdya attav Nadel Smdpoyxa. Cf. 2 Pet. ii, 18, tarépoyxa 
yap paradrytos Pbeyyduevot. Jude’s phrase bears resemblance to 
Ps, cxliii. (cxliv.) 8, 11, dv 76 ordpa eXdAnoe patodryra. But it is 
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probable that here again he is quoting from the Assumption of 
Moses vii. 21, “et os eorum loquetur ingentia” (the Greek text is not 
extant). @avudlew mpdowmov (the phrase does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament, though we find PAérew cis tpdcwrov, Matt. 
xxii, 16: AapPdvew zpdcwrov, Luke xx. 21) may come from Gen. 

xix. 21; Lev. xix. 15, or from the Assumption of Moses v. 16, “qui 
enim magistri sunt doctores eorum illis temporibus erunt mirantes 
personas cupiditatum (Fritzsche corrects zodbc/itatum) et acceptiones 
munerum et peruendent iustitias accipiendo poenas.” It has been 
observed that Jude does not attack the covetousness of the false 
teachers except here and in the word puc6o, ver. 11. 

17. Gpets 8€.. . “Ingod Xpiotod. “ But ye, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spoken before by the apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” “Yyets is placed in front of the sentence with great 
emphasis in opposition to the obtrou of ver. 16. A comparison with 
2 Pet. iii. 2 will show that either Peter has greatly complicated the 
expression of Jude, or Jude has greatly simplified that of Peter. 
The latter seems more probable; see ver. 10 above. The sub- 
stance of this apostolic warning may be found in 1 Tim. iv. 1 
(where the words 76 8 Ivedua fntads A€yee may seg a predic- 
tion given orally by a Christian prophet); 2 Tim. iii. 1-5; Acts 
xx. 29. These passages show that similar cinoannee were current. 
But the exact form of the prophecy, as it is here expressed, is found 
only in 2 Pet. iii. 3, and it is there given by an apostle as his own. 
Neither fjya nor the following Aéyw need be taken to show that St. 
Jude was referring to mere words, for pjua is constantly used of 
scripture, and the phrase 9 n ypapn déyer is familiar. But, even if the 
words are taken in their strict sense, the possibility of a direct 
quotation from 2 Peter is not excluded. St. Jude reminds his 
readers that the apostles had often said that mockers would come, 
and then proceeds to quote an apostolic document in which this 
saying was recorded in a particular shape. See Mansel, Guostic 
Heresies, p. 70. 

St. Jude here distinctly tells us that he was not an apostle 
himself. 

18. éw éoxdtou xpdvou . . . doeBerdv. “In the last time there 
shall be mockers walking after their own lusts of ungodlinesses.” 
There is considerable authority for the insertion of 67. before é 
écxdarov: it makes no difference in the sense, 67. in such a case 
being merely equivalent to our inverted commas; see Blass, pp. 
233, 286. KLP have éy éoxdrw (r@) xpdve. + Tav docBerdv is best 
taken as objective genitive after eriBupias, Ch 2a Pets it,10, The 
River (text) translates “ungodly lusts,” finding here the same 
Hebraism as in aipéceis darwAcias, 2 Pet. ii. 1; but St. Jude does not 
use this idiom (kpiowy BAaodypias, ver. 9, is certainly not an 
instance), and it is needless to force it upon him here, 
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St. Jude’s text differs from that of 2 Peter in the following points: 
—(1) He has én’ éoydrov xpdvov for ér éoxdrwv tov jypepov. Cf. 
én’ écyérov Trav xpovwv, I Pet. i. 20. Jude’s phrase is less Hebraistic 
than that of 2 Peter, and better Greek than that of 1 Peter. (2) He 
has éuatkrat alone ; here again he corrects the rugged Hebraism, ev 
ewravypovy eumaixrat, as he had already corrected € Oop¢ pbapy- 
govrat, 2 Pet. ii, 12; Jude 10. (3) In xara tas éavradv eriOupias 
ropevduevor he corrects another vulgarism; 2 Peter has idéas. (4) 
The genitive 7év do«Beay is redundant, and appears to be suggested 
by the doeBys, dogBeua, doeBeiv of the passage from Hxoch. If we 
regard 2 Peter as the later, we must suppose that he first struck out 
the quotation from Zzoch, though it suited his purpose admirably 
well, and then dropped the do<Gedv, because without the Exoch 
passage it was no longer easily intelligible. But this mode of 
procedure is too artificial to be probable. (5) St. Jude has left 
€wraixra. without any explanation. In 2 Peter the “mock” is 
defined quite easily and naturally by the following words, od éorw 
n emayyeXia THS Tapovoias adrod; If 2 Peter is here following Jude, 
it must be allowed that he has displayed great skill in his adaptation. 
All through this important verse it clearly seems far easier to explain 
Jude by 2 Peter than to reverse the process. 

Among modern commentators there is a growing tendency to 
adopt this view; the reader may consult the arguments of Spitta, 
Kihl, Zahn. But the question is crucial as to the relation between 
the two Epistles, and it cannot be denied that a heavy weight of 
authority lies in the other scale. Jiilicher settles the question in a 
very off-hand way. ‘‘It appears to speak in favour of the priority 
of 2 Peter, that Jude, ver. 18, quotes something as an apostolical 
prophecy which might be derived from 2 Pet. iii. 3, yet at bottom 
it is given there also as a generally known prophecy” (L£7x/eitung, 
p. 186), But 2 Peter certainly gives the warning as his own, and, 
if we make him the later, we must suppose that he has here made a 
very serious alteration in St. Jude’s text. 

19, obtot eiow ot dmodvopifovtes. ‘These are they that make 
separations.” *Azrodiopifev is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment. C and some other authorities add éavrovs, but the insertion 
is needless. Here again Jude uses the article as in vers. 4, 12, 
though he omits it when not required, as in ver. 16. He means 
“these are they of whom you have been told that they make 
separations,” or “ these are they who, as you see, make separations” ; 
if we take the former sense we may find here a reference to the 
aipéces of 2 Pet. ii. 1. But in what sense did they separate? 
They may, as suggested on ver. 12, have kept a distinct Agape. 
Even this would not imply that they had definitely gone out from 
the Church. At a later date there were some who celebrated the 
Agape “without the bishop,” yet did not regard themselves as 
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schismatics, though Ignatius strongly reproves their conduct as 
unlawful (Swyrn. viii.). Or they may have kept together at a 
separate part of the table. There was probably some visible sign 
of exclusiveness. But probably also the division would largely 
correspond to distinctions of class. The false teachers of whom 
Jude is speaking attached themselves to the rich (vers. 11, 16). But 
the rich would be in the main the educated. Thus we may see 
here a “separation” caused partly by wealth, displaying itself in 
insolent ostentation at the Agape ; partly by social position, rebelling 
against the authority of officials who were not always men of much 
worldly consideration; partly by an assumption of intellectual 
superiority, of “knowledge.” The same dividing influences were 
working at Corinth, and amongst those to whom St. James wrote, 
and sprang naturally out of the constitution of the Church, which 
was strongly democratic on one side, strongly aristocratic on 
another. In early days, before the Church was wealthy or edu- 
cated, and before the tradition of her discipline had established 
itself, a rich Christian, unless he was a very devout man, must have 
found himself in a very trying position. It was out of this state 
of things that Gnosticism arose. Gnosticism was the revolt of the 
well-to-do half-educated bourgeois class. 

Here again we may note a resemblance between Jude and the 
Assumption of Moses, which, after the words already quoted, ‘et 
os eorum loquetur ingentia,” proceeds thus, “et super dicent Noli 
tu me tangere, ne inquines me in loco in quo uersor” (vii. 21; the 
text, however, is largely conjectural, and is followed by two or three 
lines which are quite illegible ; see Hilgenfeld). 

WuxiKol, mvedpa ph exovtes. “Sensual, not having the spirit.” 
Wvyixds, opposed to rvevjarixés, is a Pauline phrase resting on the 
peculiar Pauline psychology ; see 1 Cor. ii. 14, xv. 44. The word is 
found in Jas. ili. 15, but could not be used by St. Peter, in whose 
vocabulary wvx7 means the religious soul (see note on 1 Pet. i. 9, 
and Introduction, p. 40). Nor is wvetua used by St. Peter as it is 
here; to him zvetyua differs from wvxy merely as ghost from soul. 
He speaks of the Holy Ghost as resting on man (1 Pet. iv. 14), but 
could hardly have spoken of true Christians as ‘“‘having spirit,” 
because in his view all men are zveiyara, St. Jude has here intro- 
duced into 2 Peter an alien vocabulary and an alien psychology ; 
see notes on vers. I, 3. 

St. Jude means simply what he says, that these men were 
psychic, not spiritual. He has been taken to mean that the people 
against whom he is writing called the catholics “psychic,” as did 
the Gnostics and Montanists. Thus his words have been twisted 
into an argument for the late date of the Epistle. This, however, 
is quite gratuitous. 

20. érroxodopodvtes . . . mloter. ‘Eavrovs represents tas 
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a’rovs: see Matt. ili. 9, xvi. 8; Blass, p. 35. For the superlative, 
dywrtdty, see 2 Pet. i. 4. Here, as there, it is intensive (“most 
holy,” not “ holiest”); the true superlative being exceedingly rare in 
the New Testament; see Blass, p. 33. Iéoms is again fides cui 
creditur, as in ver. 3. We may translate ‘building yourselves up 
by means of your most holy faith,” or “upon your most holy faith” ; 
though, in this latter sense, érouxodopetv is followed by émé with 
accusative in 1 Cor. iii. 12, and by éaé with dative in Eph. ii. 20. 
mpoceuxdpevor is best taken with év dyfm Ivetpari: the believer 
prays in the Holy Spirit, as the prophet speaks in the Holy Spirit, 
t Cor. xii. 3. It is possible to translate, with Luther, “build your- 
selves up by (or on) faith, in the Holy Spirit, through prayer.” 

21. éautods év dydary Ocod typjoate. God keeps them, ver. 1, yet 
they may be said to keep themselves; cf. 1 Tim. v. 22; Jas. 1. 27. 
The “love of God,” coupled as it is here with the mercy of Christ, 
almost certainly means the love of God for man; they are to keep 
themselves safe within the covenant by obedience. Some com- 
mentators take the words to mean “love for God,” as in 2 Thess. 
lil. 5. See note on ver. 1. 

16 €\eos. Mercy is ascribed generally to God, as in 1 Pet. i. 3; 
in the addresses of 1 and 2 Timothy and of 2 John, to God and 
Christ ; here to Christ alone. Here again there is a possible refer- 
ence to Lxoch xxvii. 3, 4, “in the last days . . . the righteous... 
who have found mercy will bless the Lord of glory, the Eternal 
King.” They will bless Him for the mercy in accordance with 
which He has assigned them their lot. His wv aidvoy is by many 
commentators coupled with typyoare. In this case, “keep your- 
selves unto eternal life” may be thought to correspond to “kept 
unto Jesus Christ,” who is Life Eternal, in ver. 1. Others find the 
connexion in mpoodexduevor 76 eAcos, but it is difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation for «is either with the participle or with the 
substantive. With the former, it must be taken to mean “ waiting 
until” or “waiting with your eyes fixed upon,” with the latter, 
“mercy that leads to”; and none of these renderings is easy. 

22, 23. The text of this passage is extremely uncertain. Some 
of the authorities give only two clauses, some have three, and there 
are variations in details. (1) Those which give two clauses are— 
(2) Clement of Alexandria, who twice quotes the verses, giving a 
different text each time, Strom. vi. 8. 65, Kal ods pev éx updos 
dpralere, Suaxpwomevous Se édecire: Adumb. in Ep. Judae, “ Quosdam 
autem saluate de igne rapientes, quibusdam uero miseremini in 
timore” (kal ods pev odere ék mupds dpmdlovres, ods dé édeetre ev 
poBw). (4) C, ods per edéyyere Staxpwvopévovs, ods S& odere éx mupds 
dpralovres ev POBw. (¢) K LP, ods pev eAceire Suaxpivdpevor, ods S& 
év poBw odlere éx mupos dprdovres : Peshito, “et hos quidem miser- 
emini resipiscentes (Svaxpivoevous), hos autem seruate de igne 
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rapientes in timore.” (d@) Jerome, Zzeh. 18, “et alios quidem de 
igne rapite, aliorum uero qui iudicantur miseremini” (ods pév é« 
mupos aprdere, os Se Staxpwomévous edccire). (€) The Bodleian 
Syriac, “et quosdam de illis quidem ex igne rapite, cum autem resi- 
puerint miseremini super eis in timore” (ovs péev ex wupds dpraere, 
dvaxpwvopévous Se éAccire ev 58). Those which make three clauses 
are—(a) A, ods pev eAéyxere duaxpwopevous, ods O& adLere éx aupds 
aprdlovres, ols de edecire €v P58: so the Vulgate, Cassiodorus, and 
Theophylact. (0) &, ods pev éAcGre Siaxpivopevous, ods S& odlere éx 
mupos apralovtes, ods bé éAedre €v PdBw. Between the two classes 
stands B, ods pey edeGre dtaxpwopevors odlere ex rupods dpralovres, 
ods dé édXeGre ev $d8w. This text of B cannot be correct. If we 
translate ‘‘those, whom you pity when they dispute, save and snatch 
from the fire, but some pity in fear,” we must give ods péy one 
sense and ods dé another, which must be wrong. It is clear that 
the scribe of B has either omitted ods d€ before od£ere, in which 
case he agrees with &, or wrongly inserted éAcadre diaxpwvopevors. 
The confusion is clearly very ancient. 

Most of the textual critics and commentators, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Briickner, Wiesinger, Schott, Keil, Alford, 
Spitta, adopt the text of A. Translate, ‘Some confute when they 
dispute, some save snatching them from fire, on some have mercy 
in fear.” 

In this case we have dvaxpivozevous used in that sense which is 
borne by the verb in ver. 9. ‘This is the proper sense of the verb, 
and it is hardly likely that Jude used it in any other. But is it 
possible that there were originally three clauses? in other words, 
can Jude be recommending three distinct courses of action towards 
three distinct classes of people? It is extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish them. Who are the “some who dispute,” who are neither 
to be saved nor pitied? Surely but two classes of opponents are 
in view. All would dispute, some would recant their error, some 
would not. The authority for three clauses is limited to AX, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and Aethiopic. 

Some follow the text of &, reading édeetre (€Xedre) for éAdyyere. 
Thus the R.V. renders, ‘On some have mercy who are in doubt ; 
and some save, snatching them out of the fire; and on some have 
mercy with fear.” This reading is supported by one MS. only, and 
compels us to give diaxpiver$ar a meaning which it bears in Matthew, 
Mark, Acts, Romans, James, but not in Jude. Again, the repetition 
of éAecire is not in Jude’s manner, and is objectionable in point of 
sense. Lastly, the difficulty about the three clauses still remains 
unbroken. 

The Zextus Receptus and A.V. follow K LP, translating, with 
Luther, “Of some have compassion making a difference ; and others 
save with fear.” But dcaxpevdpuevor cannot possibly have this mean- 
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ing. We must certainly correct the nominative, and read S:axpuvo- 
pévovs. 

Weiss adopts the text of B, upon which Westcott and Hort 
remark with justice that it “ involves the incongruity that the first 
ovs must be taken as a relative, and the first é\edre as indicative. 
Some primitive error evidently affects the passage. Perhaps the 
first é\eGre, which is not represented in Syr-Bod Clem Hier is 
intrusive, and was inserted mechanically from the second clause.” 

The knot of the whole difficulty is to be found in B, the text 
of which is either conflate or erroneous. The most probable solu- 
tion is that the scribe of B, or of B’s archetype, meant to give a 
two-clause text, that by accident he wrote down the second clause 
first and then corrected himself, but did not delete éAcGre diaxpwo- 
pévous, and fell into another slip by omitting the participle in the 
second clause. Out of the confused text thus produced arose the 
readings of AX. 

We may thus believe that there were originally but two clauses, 
but the order of these two is doubtful. We are left to choose be- 
tween ods prey eAdyyxere (eXceire) Suaxpivopevous, ods S& owlere éx updos 
dpratovres év 68m, with K L P (corrected) C and the Peshito, and ois 
pev owolere éx rupds dpmdlovres, ods O€ Suaxpwvomevors édecire ev PdBw, 
which would fairly represent Clement, the Bodleian Syriac, and 
Jerome. If the éAdyyere of C is the right reading, the former seems 
preferable, for ‘‘ confutation” would naturally come first ; otherwise, 
the latter, for “ pity” would naturally come last. As éAeetre is upon 
the whole the better attested, we may take our stand upon the latter. 

Translate then finally, “Some save, plucking them from fire ; 
some, who dispute, pity in fear.” “Ex mupos dpmdfovres is probably 
suggested by Amos iv. I1, Karéatpea. bpas Kaas Katéotpewev 6 
Oeds Yddoua Kat T'énoppa, kal seyevecde OS dados eeoracpcvos éx 
Tupos : or by Zech. ili. 2, Kal lire Kvpwos mpos TOV bid Boor *Exutt- 

pao Kvpuos év cot BidBone, Kal eritysyooat Kipios év cot 6 exAeEdprevos 
tiv ‘lepovoadAnp’ odx idod totTo ws Sadds éLeamacpévos ex rupéds; The 
former passage might well be recalled to St. Jude’s mind by ver. 7, 
the latter by ver. 9. “Ev $08, “in fear of contamination.” “ Pity 
them, yet fear, lest the same doom overtake yourselves.” The faith 
once for all delivered to the saints, ver. 3, most holy, ver. 20, is the 
one way of salvation; those who reject it are rooted out, ver. 12; 
and doomed to the fire. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 8& dmorjoas ae 
Kypbyparv) kataxpiOnoera. We might possibly find here an argu- 
ment in favour of the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, which 
were rejected by ancient critics merely because the words évacras 
8& tpwi mpdtyn caBBdrov were thought to contradict those of St. 
Matthew, dé S¢ caBBdrwv, rH erupwoxoton cis play caBBdrwv. See 
Eusebius, Quaest. ad Marinum, and Victor, quoted by Tischendorf, 
eighth edition, p. 405. 
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pusoivtes . . . xiTava. “Hating even the tunic spotted by 
the flesh.” St. Jude may be thinking of the garment that is infected 
with leprosy, Lev. xiii. 47, though the word there used is fudrcov. 
The ytév was worn next to the skin, and therefore peculiarly liable 
to contamination. All contact with these moral lepers was to be 
avoided. Dr. Chase, however, finds here an allusion to the “ filthy 
garments,” iudria purapd, of Joshua the high priest in Zech. iii. 3 ; 
and this explanation would be possible, if we could be sure that 
the figure of the brand- plucked from the burning is borrowed 
from this chapter. It may be questioned whether St. Jude con- 
templates only sorrowful avoidance of the company of these men, 
or actual excommunication (1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20), but his 
language is very strong. 

24. 76 Sé Buvapévm . . . dyaddidoe. ‘Now to him that is able 
to guard you without stumbling, and to make you stand before 
the presence of His glory without blemish in exceeding joy.” The 
dative depends upon the attribution implied in d¢£a, «,7.X., in ver. 25 ; 
but as the attribution refers at once to past, present, and future, it 
is not possible to supply any definite verb. The doxology in Rom. 
xvi. 25 begins with the same words, 7G d€ duvayévw: cf. also Eph. 
iii. 20. *Amwraiorovs, ‘‘surefooted,” is used of a’ horse which does 
not stumble, Xen. £g. i. 6, and of a good man who does not make 
moral stumbles, Epictetus, Frag. 62; M. Antoninus, v. 9. The 
word is probably suggested here by od py rraionré wore, 2 Pet. i. 10. 
rica, “to make you stand,” is probably more than “ to present,” 
though we may compare zapaorijoas tpuas dylovs Kal duopovs Kal 
dveykhyjrous Katevsriov abrod, Col. i. 22, or Acts vi. 6, ots éornoay 
evériov tav droctéAwy. But we seem to have here the notion of 
standing in the judgment, cf. Eph. vi 13. For ddéys and dyad- 
Audet, see 1 Pet. iv. 13. 

25. KLP and the Zextus Receptus insert cof$ before Oecd, 
probably from Rom. xvi. 27; the same MSS. make the same 
addition in 1 Tim. i. 17. KP and Oecumenius omit da “Iycod 
Xpiorod rod Krpiov fav: the clause, though so familiar in the late 
doxologies, is found only here, Rom. xvi. 27, and (in substance 
though not exactly in form) 1 Pet. iv. 11, and may possibly have 
been inserted with oo¢d from Romans, On the other hand, 
Jude may be quoting Romans, or both St. Paul and St. Jude may 
be using a current form. KP again omit apo ravros tod aidvos. 
These words remind us of the later “ut erat in principio,” and are 
not found in any other apostolic doxology. &, three cursives, 
and the Coptic omit wévras. L, four cursives, and some Latin 
MSS. have aiévas tv aisvwv. Two cursives and Cassiodorus omit 
duajv. The text has clearly been affected by liturgical influence. 

pova Gch owriipr Hav. Swryp is used of God eight times in the 
New Testament, Lukei. 47; 1 Tim. 1, 1, i. 3, iv. 19; Tit. i, 3, 
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ii. 10, iii, 4, and here. Of these instances six are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. The word is used of Christ in fifteen places, of which 
five are in 2 Peter, five in Luke, John and Acts, one in Philippians, 
four in the Pastoral Epistles. Both uses are found in the ancient 
Hebrew documents used by St. Luke (i. 47, ii. 11). For povos 
@eds see John v. 44, ddgav rapa ddAHAwY AapBavovtes, Kal THY ddéav 
THV Tapa TOD Movov @cod ov Lyretre, where, in spite of the antithesis 
to mapa dAAnAwv, the words appear to mean “the only God”; 
Rom. xvi. 27, pdvw cofd @ed, “to the only wise God”; here the 
first attribute qualifies the second, ‘to God who alone is wise” ; 
1 Tim. i. 17, povm ed, “the only God,” “who alone is God.” In 
the present passage it is open to question whether Jude means “to 
the only God,” or “to God alone,” but the commentators seem to 
be unanimous in preferring the former rendering. ‘The only 
God” is, as Spitta points out, an expression directed against the 
polytheism of the Gentiles. A close parallel in sense is to be 
found 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. We must take such passages in con- 
nexion with others such as John i. 1; Rom. ix. 5; 2 Pet.i. 1; Jude 
4, 21, or the doxologies addressed to Christ, or the uses of Kupuos 
or of Swrrp. : 

Kihl, Schott, von Soden, Spitta connect owrfpe with dua “Iycod 
Xptorod, “God who is our Saviour through Jesus Christ,” but this 
construction is unexampled and barely possible; we should have 
expected 7@ odcavts nuds. The use of dé in the doxologies is 
strongly in favour of translating, “Glory to God through Jesus 
Christ.” 

8déa is ascribed to God or Christ in all the doxologies except 
1 Tim. vi. 16: preyadwovvy (a late word which occurs also in Heb. 
i. 3, Vili. 1, and several times in Enoch, v. 4, 9, xii. 3, xiv. 163; see 
Dr. Chase’s article on /wde in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible) 
only here ; for xpdros see 1 Tim. vi. 16; 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11; Apoc. 
i. 6, v. 13. Compare the doxologies of Clement of Rome and of 
the Martyrium Folycarpi given in the Introduction. ’Eéovoia, 
which generally signifies subordinate and delegated authority, is 
used of the power of God, Luke xii. 5; Actsi. 7. IIpd wavros rod 
aiavos. “Before all eternity” glory was to God through Jesus 
Christ, and “now” is, and “to all the eternities” will be. Words 
could hardly express more clearly Jude’s belief in the pre-existence 
and eternity of Christ. 

dyyy. See note on 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
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I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES. 


(The names of modern scholars and commentators are not included. ) 


Abraham, his significance to St. Peter, 
ey SOI 
Abstract nouns, plural of, 225. 
Acceptable, 143. 
Acts, date of, 87. 
of Paul and Thecla, 243. 
Adam, prophecies of, 215. 


Address of 1 Peter; Dr. Harnack’s 
view, 78. 
Heathen and Christian types of, 
88. 


Adoptianism, 35. 
Advent, Christians forbidden to fix a 
date for the Second, 43, 45, 47. 
Agape at Antioch, 62. 
dismissed before dark, 282. 
Aidan assisted by King Oswald as in- 
terpreter, 6 
Alexander, a Montanist, condemned 
for brigandage, 177. 
Alexandria, Jewish poets at, 227. 
was Jude written at ? 320. 
Allegorism, 265. 
Alphaeus, 319. 
Amen, use of, by our Lord and in 
liturgical formulae, 176, 344. 
Andronicus and Junia, 65. 
Angels, 166, 221, 274, 279, 328. 
Anthologies of Messianic prophecy, 20. 
of Greek poets, 227. 
Antinomians, v, 238, 315. 
Antioch, Paul goes up from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, 58. 
Peter at, 59. 
synagogue at, 7I. 
two churches at, 44, 62. 





Antioch, dispute between Peter and 
Paul at, 62. 
prophets at, 44. 
Antiochenes fond of nicknames, 179. 
Aorist imperative, 4, 142. 
indicative, III, 153. 
participle, 161, 267, 299. 
subjunctive, 170. 
Apocalypse of John, 22, 28, 76. 
of Peter, in Muratorianum, 14. 
tinged by reminiscences of Virgil, 


207. 
probably composed in the West, 
209, 243. 
of Baruch, 76. 
Apocrypha, Biblical, well known te 
Peter, 3. 
Apokryphenschew, supposed, in 1 Peter, 
222, 275. 

Apollos party at Corinth, 64. 

Apostle, as description and as title, 64. 
use of the title in 2 Peter, 290. 
Jude not an Apostle, 306, 314. 

Apostolic, as title of Epistles, 1, 245. 

Aquila, 19, 93, 132, 269. 

Arabia, St. Paul’s retirement to, 56. 
Churches in Arabia which had no 

presbyters, 186. 

Archangels, 111, 280. 

Archontics, 239. 

Aristotle, met a Jew in Asia, 70. 
on colour, 268. 
on habits of swine, 287. 
on nature of happiness, 258. 
on short-sight, 259. 
on value of external goods, 257, 
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Ark of Noah, 164, 
Article, use of, in 1 and 2 Peter, 4, 225. 
omitted with single nouns that 
may be regarded almost as 
proper names, Kdpuios, 124; 
ypaph, 130. c 
with noun coupled with another 
noun in attribution, dayvacuds 
TIvedpuaros, 92; Adyos Ged, 123 5 
Adyia Oeod, 174. 
with noun and adjective, dy:ov 
TlveBua, 111; mouxlrAn xdpts, 1743 
dpxatos Kbopmos, 225. 
Ascension, its significance to St. Peter 
and to St. Paul, 55, 91. 
Asceticism among Gnostics, 239. 
Asia, 60, 68, 73. 
Jews in Asia Minor, 70. 
Christians in Asia Minor, 72, 74. 


St. Paul forbidden to preach in, 73. } 


Antinomians in, 245. 
Assumption of Moses, 120, 217, 222, 
282, 285, 306, 310, 311, 331, 337, 
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Atonement, connected with Blood of 


Christ, 93. 
with sinlessness of Christ and 
Lamb, 119. 
with ideas of Ransom and Buying, 
118, 234. 
of Sin-offering and Example, 145, 
147,159. 
Authority, conception of, in Pauline 
and Petrine Epistles, 42. 
Authorities, Angels of, 166. 
Auxiliaries, use of, in vulgar Greek, 
187, 263. 
Avarice charged against Gnostics and 
Montanists, 273. 
Azazel, 275. 


Babes, in Peter, Paul, and Hebrews, 
42, 125, 127. 
Babylon, 22, 75, 197. 
Balaam, type of covetousness, 283. 
of uncleanness, 332. 
Baptism, in Pastoral Epp., 21. 
1 “tin ©.Peter,. 41, 49. 
Apostles did not baptize, 65. 
of proselytes, 71. 
regeneration in, 99. 
different figures for, 164. 
in 2 Peter, 234. 
repentance after, 260. 
Barnabas, 57 sqq., 65, 80. 
Epistle of, quotes St. Matthew’s 
Gospel as Scripture, 241, 


INDICES 


Basilides, pupil of Glaucias the inter: 
preter of Peter, 5, 12. 

Baucalis, church of, at Alexandria, 83. 

Baur, 34, 246. 

Bede, 6. 

Benediction of God, 16, 96. 

Bereshith Rabba, 163, 276. 

Bernice, 168. 

Bishop, as description and as title, 21, 
49, 150, 185. 

bishops of Jerusalem, 319 sq. 

Bithynia, 68, 73. 

Blindness, cure of, by vicarious suffer- 
ing, 133- 

Blood of Christ, 93, 119. 

Blood-soul, the, 94. 

Body, the One, figure not used by 
Peter, 18, 20. 

Boycotting, against the Roman law, 
27, 137. 

Brethren of Lord, known at Corinth, 
60. 

older than our Lord, 315, 317. 

Bristol, in Fox’s time like Corinth, 
46. 

Brotherhood, 49. 

Butler, Bishop, 37, 254, 258. 

Buying, idea of, in doctrine of Atone- 
ment, 118, 234, 272. 


Caesar, a human institution, 139. 
Caesarea, prophets at, 44. 

St. Peter at, 55. 
Cain, type of murderer not of sceptic, 

2225282, 

Cairo, Old, 75. 
Calling, 90, 114, 234, 253, 261. 
Canon, of N.T., 302. 

Canon Law, 55, 61. 


.Canonic, as title of Epistles, 2. 


Cappadocia, 68. 
Carlstadt, 315. 
Carpocrates, 239. 
nature of his doctrine, 312. 
Casuistry, not found in N,T., 142. 
Catechism, 127. 
Catholic Epistles, not addressed to 
church at large, 2, 238, 321. 
their treatment in the Muratori- 
anum, 14. 
and in the Peshito, 245. 
Cephas, meaning of the name, 54, 89. 
Chiliasm, 214, 295. 
Christian vocabulary, 3. 
origin, form and date of the name, 
4 35» 49, 179. 
Christology, 35, 109, 158, 235. 


I, SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Church, word not used in Peter, 3. 
nor in its technical sense 
Hebrews, 48. 
Chrysis, 267. 
Cicero, 137, 144. 
Circumcision, dispute concerning, 41, 


in 


57: 
Cities of Plain, 221, 276, 329. 
Collection, the great, 61. 
Collections of Epistles, 240. 
Commandment, used in the singular 
for the whole moral law, 287. 
Compromise made by Council of Jeru- 
salem, 63. 
Conduct, good, 38. 
Conscience, 144. 
Conservatism of St. Peter, 41, 49. 
Constantine, Novatians and Mon- 
tanists in reign of, 185. 
Continuity, 37, 42, 153. 
Conversion of St. Paul, 53. 
character of sudden conversions, 
46. 
Conviction, its relation to faith, 39. 
Corinth, prophecy at, 45. 
_ probably visited by St. Peter, 59. 
parties at, 61, 64. 
Corrupt text of 2 Peter, 211. 
Court, the Imperial, 84. 
Crimean Inscriptions, 70. 
Criminal, not sharply distinguished 
from immoral in Roman law, 140. 
Criticism, method of ancient, 245. 
Crown, 189. 
Ctesiphon, Jews at, 75. 
Cyprus, 81. 


Day of the Lord, 295 sq. 
Rabbinic opinions as to its dura- 
tion, 213. 
of Judgment, 209, 278, 295, 290. 
of Christ, 296. 
of Visitation, 138. 
great Day, 329. 
of Eternity, 304. 
Deacon, not mentioned by Peter, 49. 
Dead Sea, 277. : 
Decree of Jerusalem, first monument 
of Canon Law, 55. 
St. Paul’s attitude towards 
61. 
a compromise, 63. 
probably mark of the Petrine party 
at Corinth, 64, 66. ; 
Deliverance, 102. 
Deluge, a type of Baptism, 164, 
an instance of judgment, 176, 


it, 
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, Deluge, does Peter mean that the whole 
universe was destroyed ? 293 sq. 
Demand, the Baptismal, 165. 
Demiurge, the Gnostic, 239. 
: Demons, delight in blood, 94. 
Demoniacal possession, 51. 
| Deposits, sacredness of, 182. 
Descensus ad Inferos, 10, 11, 13, 163, 
170. 
Devil, author of persecution, 192. 
dispute with Michael, 217, 331. 
his sin, 329. 
worship of devils, 137. 
Diaspora, 67 sqq. 
Dickens, Charles, falls occasionally into 
blank verse, 228. 
Different types of Christianity, 50. 
Disciplinarianism, viii, 37, 48, 74, 234, 
and passim. 
Divine Right of kings, idea not to be 
found in Peter, 139 sq. 
Divorce, how treated by St. Peter and 
by St. Paul, 43. 
Docetism, 243. 
Doxology, Hebrew type of, 96. 
Christian types, 175, 195, 304, 
343: 
Dualism of Epiphanes, 312. 
constant trait of Gnosticism, 239. 
Dudael, 275. 


Ebionites, 245. 
Ecstasy, the form of prophecy, 46, 51, 
Egypt, Babylon in, 75. 
tomb of St. Mark, 83. 
Barnabas in, 83. 
2 Peter thought to have been 
written in, 243. 
Elder, see Presbyter. 
Election, 90, 234, 261. 
Element, 293, 296. 
Eli, Eli, the cry from the Cross, 243. 
Elkesaites, 245. 
Empedocles, 94. 
End, 102, 172, 235; see Advent, 
Eschatology, Revelation, Signs. 
Enoch, the Book of, 111, 163, 166, 
294, 299, 309. 
Enthusiasm, 46. 
| Epicharmus, 191. 
Epictetus, 136, 177. 
Epiphanes, 312. 
Epistles, collections of, 241, 301. 
Eschatology, favourite theme of pro 
phecy, 47. 
Etacism, 180, 
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Eternity, day of, 304. 
of creation, 240, 292. 
Eucharist, 49, 95. 
Eupolemus of Alexandria, 16. 
Evangelicalism of St. Peter, 39, 40. 
Exaltation of Christ, 121. 
Expectancy, characteristic trait of St. 
Peter, 39, 55, 100. 
Exultation in the midst of suffering, 
102 sqq. 
in the Revelation, 176. 
Ezekiel of Alexandria, 227. 


Faith, Pauline and Petrine view of, 38. 
in I Peter, 101, 193. 
in 2 Peter, 234, 257. 
in Jude, 325. 

Father, God and Father of Jesus Christ, 

36, 96. 
our Father, 116. 
St. Peter probably a father, 54, 243. 
See also 235, 266. 

Fatherly jurisdiction of Roman magis- 

trates, 140. 
temper of St. Peter, 6. 
Fear, a disciplinarian idea, 37. 
of God, 117, 142, 234. 

Fire, destruction of the world by, 214. 

Flesh, hardly bears an ethical sense in 
1 Peter, 40. 

ethical sense of the word derived 
from the Stoics, 136. 

Foreknowledge, 91, 120, 133. 

Forgery, beginning and end of 1 Peter 
supposed to be a, 79. 

difficulty of, 233. 

Pauline Epistles forged, 240. 

ancient forgeries, 242. 

Petrine forgeries, 243. 

possibly suggested by 2 Pet. i. 
15, 215, 265. 

Fox, George, 37, 46, 286. 

Freedom, differently understood by 
St. Paul, St. Peter, the author of 
Hebrews, and the Antinomians, 42, 
74, 141, 286. 


Gabriel, the archangel, 112, 280, 
Galatia, 68. 
Galilaean dialect of St. Peter, 5. 
Galilee, not under the jurisdiction of 
the Sanhedrin, 25. 
Garland, 178, 189. 
Gentile churches, 62, 72. 
admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church differently regarded by St. 
Peter and St, Paul, 42, 91, 101. 


INDICES 


| Gnost, denotes personality, 40. 
the Holy G., 109, 152, 235. 
ghost of man, 40, 161. 
Glaucias, said to have been employed 
as interpreter by Peter, 5, 12. 
Glaucus, son of Epicydes, 182. 
Glory, the Spirit of, 39, 177. 
Revelation of, 176, 187. 
of the Transfiguration, 254, 266. 
a paraphrase for God, 266. 
glory and suffering, 101, 177. 
Gnostics, in Hayti, vi. 
belonged to the 
middle class, 339. 
rejected Fear as a motive, 117. 
Gnostic controversy strengthened 
the hierarchy, 233. 
sects of, 239. 
tampered with Scripture, 242. 
Goodness of God, 115. 
Gorgippia, 70. 
Gospel, relation of 1 Peter to the 
Gospels, 23, 49, 187 
of 2 Peter, 230. 
essence of the, Ior. 
preached to the dead, 162, 170. 
St. Paul’s knowledge of, 53. 
of St. Mark, 82, 206, 213. 
of St. Matthew quoted as Scrip- 
ture in Barnabas, 241. 
date of St. Luke’s, 98. 
of Hebrews, 243. 
of Peter, 243, 248. 
Grace, different conceptions of, 37, 39. 
not same as Light, 42. 
use of the word, 143. 
Greek, vulgar, vi, 3, 105, 108, and 
notes passim. 
poets quoted in N.T., 141, 227. 
Growth of Christian excellence, 257. 


half - educated 


Harmonising, danger of, 34. 
Harrowing of Hell, see Descensus ad 
Inferos. 
Hayti, Gnosticism in, vi. 
Heavens, the seven, 292. 
Hebraisms, 3, 112, 113, 168, 223, 338. 
Heresy, 271. 
Hermas, nature and tests of prophecy 
In, 44, 47. 
Hierarchy, strengthened by Gnostic 
controversy, 233. 
the angelic, 166, 279. 
Hippolytus, Canons of, 282. 
Hiram of Tyre, 16. 
Holiness, Ritschl’s view of, 115. 
imparted by the Spirit, 92. 


I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Holy, epithet of Ghost, 111. 
of Christians, 43, 217, 311. 
of prophets, 270. 
Homer, author of Apocalypse of Peter 
acquainted with, 207. 
Homerism, 228, 283. 
Hope, importance of, in I Peter, 39, 
100. 
not in 2 Peter, 235. 
Horace, 137. 
Hospitality, 173. 2 
Humility, a beautiful robe, 191. 


Tambic rhythm in 2 Peter, 227. 
Idolatry amongst Jews, 169. 
Ignatius, a prophet, 47, 50. 
Ignorance, 24, 114. 
how cured, 133. 
Immanence, a mystic idea, 37, 39, 41. 
Imputation, doctrine of, not in Peter, 
41. 
Incarnation, Ruprecht’s view of the, 


Inheritance, 100. 
Inherited sin, 41, 234. 
Inner Light, 37; see Grace, Freedom, 
Prophecy. 
Inns, little used in apostolic times, 
173. 
Interpolation, 216. 
Interpreter, office of the, 5. 
St. Peter used an, 5. 
possibly more than one, 199, 247. 
Josephus used Greek scholars to 
correct his style, 6. 
prophecy needs an, 269. 
Intoxication of false prophecy, 112. 
Irving, 240. 


James, St., 52, 58, 62, 65, 317. 
Epistle of, 23, 104, 125, 173, 301. 
Jerusalem, destruction of, 76, 314. 
bishops of, 319. 
Jews, lax morality of, 168. 
idolatry not unknown amongst, 
169. 
Joppa, some suppose I Peter to have 
been written from, 75. 
Josephus used interpreters, 6. 
quoted book of Adam, 215. 
on destruction of the Five Cities, 


277. 

Jubilees, Book of, 117, 166. 

Judaisers, 58, 246. 

Judgment, day of, 209, 235, 278, 295, 
296. 

Juvenal, 137. 
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King, used of Caesar in the East, 139. 
Kingdom of God, 23. 
of Christ, 262. 
Kiss, 197. 
Knowledge, in St. 
phrase, 46, 47. 
not so in Peter, 154, 258, 303. 


Paul a mystic 


Lamb, 110. 
Last time, 102; see Day, End, Perse- 
cution. 
Laud, William, a disciplinarian, 37. 
Law, William, 53. 
Law, Pauline and Petrine views of 
the, 41. 
dispute about the, 60. 
doctrine of Epiphanes, 312; see 
Freedom. 
Legion, my name is, 51. 
Leptogenesis, 210. 
Letter, not contrasted with spirit by 
Peter, 40. 
Light, the inner, 37. 
grace not light, 42. 
Livia, the columbarium of, 83. 
Lord, use of the title in the N.T., 97. 
in I Peter 124, 127, 158. 
in 2 Peter, 236. 
in Jude, 327, 328, 340. 
Lord’s Prayer, 117, 298. 
Luke, date of his Gospel, 98. 


Macrinus, the Emperor, his opinion of 
rescripts, 32. 

Maran, Mari, 97. 

Marcion taught that the Patriarchs were 
not saved, 13. 

Mark, 63, 74, 80; see Gospel. 

Marriage, 17, 43, 77+ 

Menander, 141, 227. 

Mercy, 99, 340. 

Milk, the food of babes, 43, 125. 

Millennium, 240; see Chiliasm. 

Miltiades, 51. 

Mission, the Pontic, 69, 74. 

the Antiochene, 44. 

Mockers, the, in 2 Peter, 216, 223, 

291, 292. 

Monnica, 151, 153. 

Most High God, of Christ, 9. 

in Crimean ‘Inscriptions, 70. 

Miinzer, 315. 

Muratorianum, 14. 

Mystical names for places, 76. 

Mysticism, viii, 37. 

Myth, different senses of the word, 
265. 
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Name, Christians persecuted for the, 29. 
above every name, 99. 
of Christ, 176. 

Nazoraean, a Jewish nickname, 35, 179, 


27: 
Nebuchadnezzar, 76. 
Neoplatonism, 138, 160. 
Nero, persecution of, 28. 
Noah, 10, 13, 229, 276. 


Obedience, 39, 92, 113. 

Ocellus Lucanus taught eternity of 
creation probably before time of 
Peter, 240. 

Optative mood, 157, I 


59. 
Oracles, the Sibylline, 76, 205, 214, 


242, 297. ; 
or Aoyeos in the sense of ‘‘Scrip- 
ture,’ ” 174. 


Order of books in the N. Do ey 

Oswald, King, helped Aidan as inter- 
preter, 6. 

Our God, 221, 251. 


Pamphylia, 69, 73. 
Participle, coupled with verb requiring 
different construction, 105, 138. 
Paschal Lamb, 119. 
Paul, his education, conversion, visions, 
52, 53+ 
in Arabia, 56. 
his first visit to Jerusalem, 56. 
the second, 57; the third, 58. 
meeting with Peter at Antioch, 62. 
when recognised as Apostle? 64. 
extent of his labours in Asia, 73. 
Paul and Mark, 81; and Sil- 
vanus, 85. 
his persecutions, 25. 
his encouragement of prophecy, 45. 
his difference from Peter not dog- 
matic, 35; but practical, 37. 
mentioned in 2 Peter, 241, 299. 
Pauline Epistles, forged in the Apostle’s 
own lifetime, 240; regarded as 
Scripture, 2413; collected, 241, 
words in Jude, 311. 
Payment of clergy, 188. 
of prophets, 51, 274 
Perpetua, 47, 146. 
Persecution in N.T., 25. 
Nero’s, 28. 
Trajan’s, 30, 
caused by the devil, 192. 
Peshito, 13, 245. 
Peter probably used an interpreter, 5. 
possibly more than one, 199, 247. 


INDICES 


Peter, personal traits in his style, 6 
especially repetition of words, 225. 
his life, name, character, training, 


54- 
agreed with St. Paul in dogma, 


(oo Ole Peer 

differed from him as disciplinarian 
from mystic, 37. 

more gh aes than St. 
23, 39> 49- 

does not speculate, 41, 262, 293. 

does not speak of Christian pro- 
phecy, 43. 

personal relations with St. Paul, 54. 

at Antioch, 59. 

probably visited Corinth, 59, 62, 
86. 


Paul, 


possibly Galatia, 86. 
at Rome, 76, 80, 36. 
did not baptize with his own hands, 


his ane 77; wife and daughter, 
243. 
his personal appearance, 243. 
relations with Mark and Silvanus, 
80, 34. 
death, 85. 
Petrine party at Corinth, 64. 
Pharisaic mystics, 52, 322. 
Philo of Alexandria, 94, 127, 128, 240. 
Phoenix described by Ezekiel, 227. 
Phrases as marks of date, 211. 
Pilgrimage, 6, 90. 
Planets, 307, 311. 
Pliny, despatch of, to Trajan, 29. 
Plotinus, 149, 160. 
Plutarch, 136. 
Polycarp, how he became a prophet, 50. 
Pontus, 68. 
Portraits of Christ, 243. 
verbal portraits of Peter and of 
Paul, 243. 
Possession, of heathen prophecy, 51. 
Post-apostolic prophecy, 51; see also 
Hermas. 
Predestination, 133. 
Pre-existence of Christ, 109, 120. 
Presbyter, 49. 
in N.T. Jenn 183. 
in synagogue, I 
vind nae spiritual functions, 185, 
187, 
ee a collegiate office, 
189. 
age only in a limited sense a 
qualification, 190. 
how related to bishops, 150, 185. 


I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Priesthood, sacrificial, of the brother- 
hood, 134. 
Prophet, in Gospels, 43. 
in Acts; 440% 
form and themes of prophecy, 45, 


O. ; 
not to be confounded with teacher, 


47. 
tests of false prophets, 51. 
his place in the Church, 184, 
Proselytes, 71. : 
Proverbs, 228, 287. 


Rabbi, meaning of the title, 97. 
doctrines of the Rabbis, 94, 163, 
206, 213, 215, 293, 297, 298. 
scorn-names used by the Rabbis, 
283. 
Race, Christians a third, 134. 
Ransom, 118, 120. | 
Raphael, the archangel, 112, 280. 
Redemption, 118, 120. 
Regeneration, 21, 99, 122. 
in the Taurobolium and in Isis- 
worship, 99. 
Repentance after Baptism, 260. 
Repetition of words in 1 and 2 Peter, 
225. 
Republican tendency of Peter, 139. 
Rescripts, effect of, 32. 
Resurrection, doctrine of the, 47, 121, 
181, 240, 301. 
Revelation, the form of prophecy, 46, 
8. 
: of Glory, 176, 187. 
of Jesus Christ, 112. 
related to study and discovery, 
108, 
Revels, nature of conversation at, 168. 
Rhythm, iambic, in 2 Peter, 227. 
Righteousness of God, 115, 250, 252. 
of man, 41, 157, 181, 276. 
Ritschl, Albrecht, 34, 115. 
Rome, meant by Babylon, 76. 
St. Peter in, 80, 87. 
Apocalypse of Peter probably 
written in, 209. 


Sabellianism, 35, 99. 

Sacrifice of Christ, 95, 145, 147, 159. 
of the Church, 129, 

Saints, 43, 325. 

Salvation, see Deliverance. 

Sanctification, 92. 

Sanhedrin, its constitution and juris- 

diction, 25, 184. 

St. Paul not a member of the, 52. 
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Sarah, 229. 
Saviour, 236, 25x, 344. 
Scillitan martyrs, 33, 241. 


Scripture, pattern for Christian con- 


versation, 43, 174. 
degrees of inspiration in, 241. 
needs an interpreter, 270. 
Severians, 239. 
Shepherd, of Christ, 43, 149. 
of Christian pastor, 43, 187. 
Signs of the End, 172. 
St. Peter not interested in, 295. 
Silas, Sili, Silvanus, 84. 
Silo, the agricultural term, 274. 
Simon Magus, 51, 66. 
Sin, inherited, 41. 
Sinlessness of Christ, 119. 
Sin-offering, 145, 147, 159. 
Slave of Christ, 249, 
Socinianism, 160, 
Son of Man, 23. 
Soul, 40, 311. 
Spirit, 40; see Ghost. 
Sprinkling, 92. 
Stars, 223, 297, 328, 335° 
Stoics, 38, 52, 136, 257. 
Stratonicean Inscription, 257. 
Suetonius, 137. 


‘Suffering and glory the essence of the 


gospel, 110. 

of Christ, 95, 160. 

value of the believer’s sufferings 
for himself, 167. 

for others, 138, 177. 

a sign that the last time has begun, 
181. ; 

work of the devil, 192, 

Superlative, use of the, 255, 340. 


Tacitus, 137. 

Talitha cumi, 89. 

Tarsus, 52, 57, 67. 

Taurobolium, 99. 

Teacher, not to be identified with 
prophet, 47. 

Temptation, 40, 103, 278. 

Ten words of creation, 293. 

Theodotion, 19, 93, 132. 

Third race, the Christians a, 134. 

Thymele, $3. 

Trajan, his correspondence with Pliny, 
29. 

Transcendence of God, a leading 
disciplinarian idea, 37, 41. 

Transfiguration, 231. 

Trinity, the Holy, 91, 235, 


| Tiibingen School, 34, 246. 
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Type, 164. ; Virtue, 134, 234, 254, 258 
Tyre, prophets at, 44. Visitation of God, 138. 
Visions of St. Paul, 53. 
Vatinius, 137. of St. Peter, 55. 
Vaudoux, vi. of prophets, 47, 50. 
Vengeance, when a duty, 140. Vulgar Greek, vi, 3, 105, 108. 


Vespasian, 76. 
Virgil, influence of, on the author of | Wesley, John, 42, 286. 
the Apocalypse of Peter, 207. Works, good, 38, 322. 





Ji. LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES. 


alient speculator, 178. leno, 178. 
arbiter testamentt, 331. magnalia, 135. 
benedictus, benedicendus, 96. manu tentans, 260. 
christianus, 137. mathenvaticus, 178. 
coercitio, 30. media, 200. 
cognitio, 31. mundus, 152. 
comissart, 168. nomen ipsum, 29 Sq. 
conscientia, 144. occultus, 51. 
contumacia, 30. ornatus, 152. 
conuersatio, 116. patrimonium, 100. 
cultus, 152. ponentes faciem deorsum, 51. 
de plano, 140, praestolantes, 307. 
decur, 83. renatus, 99. 
dies tvaeé, 215- rex, 140. 
effundi in, 332. Sacer, Sanctis, 122, 134. 
elementum, 297. Salutaris, 50. 
familia, famult, 142. sane, 14. 
Jlagitia, 29, 31, 137. sSomnium, 330. 
hereditas, 100. Sullant et simm., 179. 
histrio, 178. taurobolium, 99. 
hoc nomine, 180. tempestiua conuiuia, 282, 
honestus, 136. ustt0, 12. 
tudex damnatur cum nocens absoluitur, 

160, 





I{I. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES. 


d\orpioerlakoros, 177. | dvriruTov, 164. 
duuapavrivos, 189. dvwbev, 99. 

amapria, 41. amoylyvecOat, 148, 

apes, 119. dmonUTpwots, 118, 

rie domthos, 119. dpeTH, dperal, 135, 254. 
Vy 5. 

dvaryevvay, 99. Bacl\evov, 134. 

avapépev, 1476 Baotdevs, 139. 


dvadxvots, 169. Biaoat, 167. 
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ydra,, 127. 
yrGous, 154, 258, 303. 
Tesiue, 4o. 


did, 5, 163, 195, 293. 
OudBoros, 192. 
OvaxpiverOat, 331, 340. 
Ouvdvowa, 41. 

Soxliutoy, 103. 


éyKouBotvobat, 190. 
€Ovos, 134. 

eldcss, construction of, 194. 
eis, 100, 196. 

ermigew, Ti2; 153. 

év Xpior@, 159, 198. 
évvowm, 41. 

éF€paua, 288. 

efovola, 17, 21, 166. 
emepwrnua, 165. 
émOuula, 41. 
émexdduppa, 141. 
émloxomos, 49, 150, 188. 
émiTehetoOat, 194. 
épavvay, 107. 

evAoynrés, 16, 96. 
evpeOjvat, 104. 


Wyeuwv, 140. 


Oéuts, 169. 
Opdvor, 17. 


tOv0s, 150, 254, 269, 2G1, 303. 
iepevs, 134. 
Vo, 4. 


Kaipbs, 102, 192. 

kala, 125. 

KaKomro.os, 136, 140. 
kaNelv, 114, 

Kahimrew, 173, 
KaraBo\y, 120. 
Kavoovjevos, 297. 

KAfpor, 188, 

KAnpovouta, 100, 

Kédopmos, 40, 152, 193, 294. 
kupia, 77. 

Kupios, 97, 124, 127, 158. 


Nbyia, 174. 

oylferPar, 195. 

Abyov diddvar, drodidbvar, 17C, 
AUrpov, 118. 


| Maxdpvos, 157, 


bdprus, 78, 186. 
Mi, 105. 


Nafwpatos, 35. 


EevifecOar, 169, 176. 
Evdov, 147. 


dvou.a, 176, 180. 
ov, 105. 


mapadddvat, 146. 
mapabnkn, 182. 
TapaKUTTew, III. 
Tapecedvnouv, 325. 
TapeKoTaots, 51. 
mapotxla, 118. 

Teipac os, 103. 

mepl, 145, 159. 
Teplexetv, 130. 

mors, 38, 122, 193. 
mods, 121, 

veda, 40, 92, 109, III, 128, 152. 
moun, 149, 187. 
mpecBvTepos, 182, 190. 
TpowapTvperOat, 107. 


pavriopa, -uds, 7, 92. 


odp&, 40, 136. 
oKevos, 154. 
ovveldnows, 144. 
odfew, owrnpla, 10%. 


Taxvypados, 6 
Tptrov yévos, 134. 


bmép, 145, 159. 
vanpérns, 80. 
Uyuoros Oeds, 9, 70. 
vroypamuds, 145. 
vroypapets, 5 
Umodiwmrdvev, 145. 


| prradeAgia, 123. 


pirdéevos, 173. 

piymow, 141. 

xalpev, 88. 

Xdpts, 39, 113, 143, 155, 194. 
Xapioua, 39, 173. 

Yuxn, PuxiKds, 40, 107, 149, 339- 


ws, 4, 141, 154, 174, 176. 
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Abbott (Prof. T. K.). EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS, (Inter- 

















national Critical Commentary.) 10/6. 
Adam (Dr. James).~ THE RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF GREECE. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by his WIrs, Second Edition, 10/6 net. 
Adams (Prof. John), Primer on TEACHING, with special refer- 
ence to Sunday School Work. 6d. net, 
Adams (Rey. John). SERMONS IN ACCENTS ; or, Studies in the 
Hebrew Text. 4/6 net. 
SERMONS IN SYNTAX, 4/6 net, 
IsRAEL’S IDEAL: Studies in Old Testament Theology. 4/6 net. 

THe LENTEN PsALms. (Short Course Series.) 2/- net. 

THe MAN AMONG THE MyrTLes; A Study in Zechariah’s 

Visions, (Short Course Series. ) 2/- net. 
Adamson (Rey. R. M.). THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE 
Lorp’s SUPPER. 4/6 net, 
Adeney (Principal W.F.,D.D.), THE GREEK AND EASTERN 
Cuurcues. (International Theological Library.) 42)-, 
Agnew (Rev. Joseph). Lire’s Curist PLAcEs. 3/6 net. 
Aked (Dr. C. F.). Tue Divine Drama oF Jos. (Short Course 
Series.) 2/- net, 
Allen (Prof. A. Y. G.). CHristian Institutions. (International 
: Theological Library.) 12/-. 
Allen (Willoughby C., M.A.), Sr. MatrHew. (International 
Critical Commentary. ) Third Edition, 42/~, 

and Grensted (L. W.). INTRODUCTION TO THE Books 

OF THE New TESTAMENT. 5/— net. 


Andrews (Rey. S. J.). THE LIFE oF ouR LORD. Revised Ed., 9/-. 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library. A COLLECTION OF ALL 
THE WoRKS OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHUROH PRIOR TO THE 
Counoi, or Nicma. Twenty-four vols., Subscription price, £6, 6/-. 
Selection of any Four Volumes, 24/- net. Single vols., 10/6. 
RECENTLY DiscovERED MSS. (Additional Volume). 42/6 net. 
Astley (Dr. H, J. D.). PREHISTORIC ARCHAOLOGY AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, 5/- net. 
Augustine’s Works. Edited by Marcus Dops, D.D. 15 vols., 
Subscription price, £3, 19/- net. Selection of any Four Vols., 24/- net, 
Single vols., 10/6. 
Bain (Rey. J. A.), THe New REFORMATION. Second Ed., 4/6 net. 
Ball (W. E., LL.D.). Sr. Pavt AND THE Roman Law. 4/6. 
Ballard (Dr. Frank). THE Miraces or UNBELIEF, 
Eighth Edition, 1/- net. 
Barry (Rey. J.C.). IDEALS AND PRINCIPLES Or CHURCH me 
3/- net, 
Bartlet (Prof. J. Vernon). Tue Apostotic AcE: Its Lis, 
DocrRiInE, WORSHIP, AND PoLity. (Eras of Church History.) 6/-. 
Barton (Prof. G. A.). Ecciustastes. (International Critical 
Commentary. ) 8/6. 
Batten (Prof. L. W.). Ezra anp NEHEMIAH, (International 


Critical Commentary.) 10/6. 
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Bayne (P., LU.D.). Ture Free Caurcu or SCorLanp. 3/6. 
Beck (Prof. J. T.). OvurLines or BisuicAL PsycHOLoGy. 4-. 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW T&STAMENT. 6/-. 
Bennett (Principal W. H.). Tue ReELicion oF THE Post- 
ExILic PROPHETS. 6/- net. 

THE MoABITE STroNne. 2/6 net. 
Beveridge (Rev. W.). A Ssorr History or THE WESTMINSTER 
ASSEMBLY. 2/6 net. 


Beyschlag (Prof. W.). New TrestaMENT THEOLOGY. Two vols. 
Second Edition, 18/— net. 
Bible Class Handbooks. Fifty- three vols, ready, 1/3:to 3/- each. 
Edited by Principal ALEXANDER Wuyte, D.D., and Rev. Joun KELMAN, 
D.D. (See page 15.) 
Bible Class Primers. Forty-six now issued in the Series. 
Edited by Principal S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. (Sve page 15.) 
Paper covers, 6d. each; by post, 7d. In cloth, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
Bible Dictionary—IN OnE VoLuME. Edited by Dr. Hastings. 
(Seé page 16.) 
——— In Five Votumus. Edited by Dr. HASTINGS. (See page 16.) 
Bigg (Prof. Chas.). Sr. PETER AND Sv. JupE. (Jniternational 
Critical Commentary.) Second Edition, 10/6. 
Blake (Rey. Buchanan). How To READ THE PropHets. The 
Pre-Exilian Minor Prophets (with Joel), Second Edition, 4/—; Isaiah (ch. 
i,-xxxix., Third Edition, 2/6; Ezekiel, 4/-; Isaiah (ch. xl.—-lxvi.), and 
Post-Exilian Prophets, 4/-; Joseph and Moses: Founders of Israel, 4/-. 
Messrs, Clark now offer this Set of Five Volwmes for 15/-. 
Bliss (Dr. EF. J.). THE RELIGIONS oF MopERN SyRiA AND 
PALESTINE, 4/6 net. 
Blunt (Rev. A. W.F.), Farrh anp THE New TESTAMENT. 2/- net. 
Briggs (Prof. C. A.). GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
or Hoty Scriprurs, 12/- net. 
PsaLms. (International Critical Commentary.) 
Two vols., 10/6 each. 





THE MESSIAH OF THE APOSTLES. 7/6. 

THE MESSIAH OF THE GOSPELS. 6/6. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIAN FAITH. 6/— net. 
Brockelmann (C.). Lexicon Syrracum. With a Preface by 
Professor T. Lal Crown 4to, 30/— net. 
Brockington (Rey. A. Allen), OLD TesTAMENT MIRACLES IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL. 3/- net. 
Brooke (Rev. A. E.). THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES. (International 
Critical Commentary.) 10/6. 
Brown (Prof. W. Adams). THE ESsENcE oF CHRISTIANITY. 
6/— net. 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 1N OUTLINE. 7/6 net. 


Bruce (Prof. A. B.). TH TRAINING OF THE TWELVE ; exhibit- 
ing the Twelve Disciples under Discipline for the Apostleship. 

Sixth Edition, 10/6. 
THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST. Fifth Bilton, 10/6. 
THE Kinepom oF Gop ; or, Christ’s Teaching according to the 

Synoptical Gospels. 7/6. 
APOLOGETIOS; OR, CHRISTIANITY DEFENSIVELY STATED, 
(International Theological Library.) Third Edition, 10/6. 

Sr. Pauu’s CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 7/6. 

THe EpistLu To THE HEBREWS: The First Apology for 
‘Christianity. Second Edition, 7/6. 
Bruce (Dr. Robert), APOSTOLIC ORDER AND Uniry. 2/6 net. 
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Bruce (Dr. W. S.). THe Ersics oF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Second Edition, 4/-. 
THE FORMATION OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Second Edition, 5/-. 
Burkitt (Prof. F. C.). Tse Gospmn History AND ITs TRANS- 





MISSION. Third Edition, 6/- net. 
Burrell (Dr. D. d.). IN THz Upper Room. (Short Course Series. ) 
2/- net. 


Bussell (Wice-Principal F, W.). Marcus AURELIUS AND THE 
LATER SToIcs. 3/-. 
Caldecott (Prof. A.) and Mackintosh (Prof. H. R.). 
SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERATURE OF TuEIsm. Second Edition, 7/6 net. 
Calvin’s CommMENTARIES. Forty-five vols. Price on application. 
Calvin’s INSTITUTES oF CHRISTIAN RELIGION. (Translation.) 2 ee 
Calvini Institutio Christianz Religionis. Curavit A. 
THoLuck. Two vols. 44/- net. 
Candlish (Prof. J. S.). Tue Kinepom oF Gop, BIBLICALLY AND 
HIsToRICALLY CONSIDERED. 10/6. 
THE CHRISTIAN SALVATION. Lectures on the Work of Christ. 








7/6. 

Carrick (Rev. J. ©.). Wyc.irre AND THE LOLLARDS. 3/-. 
Cave (Principal Alfred). Tue ScorreruraL DOCTRINE OF 
SACRIFICE AND ATONEMENT. Second Edition, 10/6. 

An INTRODUCTION To THEOLOGY. Second Edition, 12/-. 
Chadwick (Dr. W. E.). Tue Pastorat TEAcuine or St. PAUL. 
His Ministerial Ideals. 7/6 net. 
Chapman (Principal C.). Pre-Orcanic EvoLUTION AND THE 
BIBLICAL IDEA oF Gop. 6/-. 


Charles (Prof. R. H.). SruDIEs IN THE APOCALYPSE. 4/6 net. 

Christ and the Gospels, Dictionary of. Ldited by Dr. 
Hasrines. (See page 16.) 

Christlieb (Prof. T.). MopErRNn Dousr anp CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


























6/— net. 

Homietic.: Lectures on Preaching. ) 7/6. 

Clark (Prof. W. R.). Tae Anciican Rerormation. (Eras of 
Church History.) 6/-. 
PASCAL AND THE PORT ROYALISTS. 3/-. 
WITNESSES TO CHRIST. 4/~. 
Clarke (Professor W.N., D.D.). Tur Curistian DocTRINE 
or Gop. (International Theological Library.) 10/6. 

AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Twentieth Edition, 7/6. 

THE IDEAL OF JESUS. 5/— net. 

Sixty YEARS with THE Brsite: A Record of Experience. 

4/6 net. 

THE USK oF THE SCRIPTURES IN THEOLOGY. 4/-, 

WHAT SHALL WE THINK OF CHRISTIANITY ? 2/6. 

CaN I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER ? 3/-. 
Clemen (Prof. Carl). Primitive CHRISTIANITY AND ITs Non- 
JEWISH SOURCES. 9/- net. 
Clifford (Dr. John). THE GosPeL or GLADNESS. 4/6 net. 
Coats (Rev. R. H.). Types or Encuisn Prery. 4/- net. 
Concordance to the Greek Testament. Movutton (W. F.) 
and GupEn (Prof. A. 8.). Third Edition. Crown 4to, 26/— net. 


Cooke (Canon G. A.). TH Progress or REVELATION. 4/6 net. 
Cooper (Prof. James) and MacLean (Bishop A. J.). Tur 
9/-. 


TESTAMENT OF OUR LorD. With Introduction and Notes. 
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Cremer (Professor), Bisiico-THEOLOGICAL LExIcoN oF NEW 


TESTAMENT GREEK. Third Edition, with Supplement, demy 4to, 38/-. 
Crippen (Rey. T. G.). A PopuLaR INTRODUCTION TO THE 
History or CHRISTIAN DooTRINE, 9/-. 
Curtis (Prof. Edward L.). THE Booxs oF CHRONICLES. 
(International Critical Commentary. ) 12/-. 
Curtis (Prof. W. A.). A History or CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS 
oF FAITH IN CHRISTENDOM AND BryonpD. 10/6 net. 
Dahle (Bishop). Lirz AFTER DEATH. 40/6. 
Dalman (Prof. G.), THE Worps oF JESUS. 7/6 net. 


Davidson (Prof. A. B.). An INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAM- 
MAR, With Progressive Exercises in Reading and Writing. 
Eighteenth Edition, 7/6. 




















HEBREW SYNTAX. Third Edition, 7/6. 

OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 10/6 net. 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. (International 
Theological Library. ) 12/-. 

THE CALLED OF Gop. With Biographical Introduction by 

A. Tayior Innzs, LL.D., and Portraits. Second Edition, 6/-. 
WAITING UPON Gop. A Further and Final Selection of 
Sermons, 6/-. 

— THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 2/6. 
Davidson (Dr. Samuel), Autobiography and Diary. 7/6. 
Davidson (Prof. W. L.), THE Stoic CREED, 4/6 net. 
Davies (Principal D. C.), THE ATONEMENT AND INTERCESSION 
oF CHRIST. 4/-. 
Dean (Rey. John T.), VISIONS AND REVELATIONS. 5/- net. 


Deane (Wm., M.A.). PsruperigraPpHA: The Books which 
influenced our Lord and the Apostles. 7/6. 

Deissmann (Dr. Adolf). BistEe Srupixs. Second Edition, 9/-. 

NEw LIGHT ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 3/- net. 

Delitzsch (Prof.), System or BrBLicAL PSYCHOLOGY. 6/— net. 
New CoMMENTARY ON GENESIS, 2 vols. 12/— net; PsAuMs, 38 vols., 18/— net; 
PROVERBS, 2 vols., 12/— net ; Sone or,SoLoMon AND EcoLEstasrxs, 6/- net ; 
Isatau, Fourth Edition, 2 vols.,12/- net; Husrews, 2 vols., 12/—net. 

*,* Any Four Volumes may be had at original Subscription price of 24/— net. 

Deussen (Prof. P.). THz PHinosopHy oF THE UPANISHADS. The 
Religion and Philosophy of India. 10/6. 

Dictionary of the Bible. [Edited by Dr. MHasminas. 
(See page 16. ) 

Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. Edited by Dr. 
Hastines. (See page 16.) 

Dods (Principal Marcus). Tse BrisLte: ITs ORIGIN AND 





Nature. 4/6 net. 
Dods (Marcus, M.A.). ForerRuNNERS oF DANTE, 4/- net. 
Déllinger (Dr. I. von). DECLARATIONS AND LETTERS ON THE 

Vatican Drcrexs, 1869-1887. 3/6. 


Dorner (Prof. I. A.), History oF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DocrRINE OF THE Person oF Curist. Five vols. Subscription price, 26/3 net. 

SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DocrTRiINE. Four vols. 
Subscription price, 24/— net. 








SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 44/-. 
Downer (Dr. A. C.). TH Mission AnD MINISTRATION OF 
THE Hoy SPIRIT. 7/6 net. 


Driver (Prof. S. R.). INTRopUCTION To THE LITERATURE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. (International Theol. Library. ) Ninth Edition, 12/-, 
DEUTERONOMY. (Internl. Critical Commentary). 3rd Ed., 42/-. 
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Drummond (Dr. R. J.). THE RELATION oF THE APOSTOLIC 
TEACHING TO THE TEACHING OF CHRIST, Second Edition, 10/6. 
Du Bose (Prof. W. P.). THe EcumentcaL Councis. (Eras 
of Church History.) 6/-. 
Dudden (Dr. F. Homes). Curist AND CHRIsT’s RELIGION. 4/6 net. 
Duff (Prof. David). THe Earty CHURCH. 12/-. 
Durell (Rev. J.C. W.). Tue SELF-REVELATION OF OUR LoRD. 
5/- net. 
Dyke (Paul Wan). Tue AGE oF THE RENASCENCE. With an 
Introduction by Hunry Van Dyxn. (Hras of Church History.) 6/-. 
Dykes (Principal J. Oswald). THE CurisTIAN MINISTER AND 
HIs DUTIEs. 6/- net. 
THE Divine WoRKER IN CREATION AND PROVIDENCE. 6/- net. 
Early Ideals of Righteousness: HEBREW, GREEK AND RoMAN. 
By Prof. Kennett, Mrs, ADAM, and Prof. GwaTKIN. 3/- net. 
Emmet (Rev. Cyril W.). EscHatoLocicaL QUESTION IN THE 
GOSPELS, AND OTHER STUDIES IN REcENT New TESTAMENT CriTIcISsM. 6/— net. 
Encyclopzdia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by Dr. 
. Hastines. (See page 16.) 
Eras of the Christian Church; Complete in Ten Volumes— 





The Ecumenical Councils . Du Boss (Prof. W. P.). 6/- 
The Post-Apostolic Age : f . Waterman (Dr. L.). 6/- 
The Age of the Renascence . . Dyxs (PavL VAN). 6/- 
The Age of the Great Western Schism . Locke (Dr. Curnow). 6/- 
The ‘Age of the Crusades . . Luptow (Dr. J. M.). 6/- 
The Age of Hildebrand . ; ; . Vincent (Prof. M. R.). 6/- 
The Anglican Reformation . : , CuaRK (Prof. W. R.). 6/- 
The Age of Charlemagne : é . Wetts (Prof. ©. L.). 6/- 
The Apostolic Age . 3 , . Barrunt (Prof. J. VERNON). 6/- 
The Protestant Reformation . ; WALKER (Prof. W.). 6/- 
Ewald (Heinrich), Hrsrew Synrax. 8/6. 


Expository Times. Edited by Dr. HASTINGs. 
Monthly, 6d.; Annual subscription, post free, 6/-. 
Fairweather (Dr. Wm.). THE BACKGROUND OF THE GOSPELS. 





Judaism in the Period between the Old and New Testaments. 8/- net. 
ORIGEN AND GREEK PATRISTIC THEOLOGY. 3/-. 
Falconer (Rey. J. W.). From Apostle To Prizst. A Study 
of Early Church Organisation. 4/6. 
Farnell (Dr. L. R.). Grexce AnD Bapyton. A Comparative 
Sketch of Mesopotamian, Anatolian, and Hellenic Religions. 7/6. 
Ferries (Dr. George). THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN mene 
7/6 net 

Fisher (Prof. G. P.). History oF CHRISTIAN DocrTRINe. 
(International Theological Library.) Second Edition, 12/-. 
Fisher (Dr. R. H.). THE BratiTupEs. (Short Course Series.) 
2/— net. 

Fleming (J. R.). Tur Burning Busn: The Story of the 
Presbyterian Church in all Lands. 1/6 net. 
Forbes (Rey. J. 7T.), Socrarzs. 3/-. 


Foreign Theological Library. Four Vols. for One Guinea net. 
Detailed List on application. 
Forrest (Dr. D. W.). THE Curist or History AND oF Ex- 


PERIENCE. Sixth Edition, 6/-. 

THe AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. Third Edition, 6/-. 
Frame (Prof. J. E.). THESSALONIANS. (International Critical 
Commentary.) 10/6. 


Funcke (Otto). Tat Wortip or FAITH AND THE EvERYDAY 
Wor p, as displayed in the Footsteps of Abraham. 7/6. 
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Garvie (Principal A. E.), Tur RiTscHLIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Ed.,9/-. 
Geden (Prof. A. S.). OvurTtines oF INTRODUCTION TO THE 


Hersrew Brisie. With Fourteen Illustrations. 8/6 net. 
Geere (H. Walentine), By NILE anp EUPHRATES. 8/6 net. 
Gem (Rev. S. H.). An Ancio-Saxon ApBBoT. “lfric of 

Eynsham. 4/— net. 
Gladden (Dr, Washington). THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND 

THE WorkinG Cuurcn. (International Theological Library.) 10/6. 


Gloag (Dr. Paton J.). THE MESSIANIC PROPHECIES, 7/6; Inrro- 
DUCTION TO THE CaTHoLIc Episrtrs, 10/6; INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Synorrio Gosprts, 7/63; ExEGETIcAL Stupizs, 5/-. 

Godet (Prof. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. Tae Episties or St, PAun. 12/6 net. 
II. THE GosrEeL CoLtLEcTION, AND ST. MATTHEW’s GOSPEL. 6/- net. 

COMMENTARY ON ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL, 2 vols., 12/-net; Com- 

MENTARY ON St, JoHN’s GosprL, 8 vols., 18/- net; CoMMENTARY ON 

EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 2 vols., 12/- net; CoMMENTARY ON FIRST 

EPISTLE TO CORINTHIANS, 2 vols., 42/— net. 

*,” Any Four Volumes at the original Subscription price of 24/- net. 








DEFENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 4/-. 
Goebel (Siegfried), Tux PARABLES oF JESUS. 6/- net. 
Gordon (Prof. Alex. R.). Tar Earty TRADITIONS OF GENESIS. 


6/- net. 
Gould (Prof. E. P.). St. Marx. (Int. Crit. Commentary.) 10/6. 


Graham (David), Tur Grammar or Puinosopny. A Study of 


Scientific Method. 7/6 net. 
Gray (Prof. G. Buchanan), Numpzrs. (International Critical 
Commentary.) 12/-. 


ISAIAH, 1.-xxvii. (International Critical Commentary.)  49/-. 


Great Texts of the Bible, The. Edited by Dr. Hastines. 
Four Volumes published annually, 40/—- per vol. Advance Subscription 
Terms, 6/-net per volume. Fourteen Volumes ready :—GENESIS to NUMBERS ; 
DrEvuTERONoMY to EstHeR; Jos to Psaum 30; Isatran; St. Marx; Sr. 
Luxe; St. Joun, 2 vols.; Acrs to Romans 1-8; Romans (completion) ; 
1 CoRINTHIANS ; 2 CORINTHIANS to GALATIANS ; EPHESIANS to COLOSSIANS ; 
JAMES to JUDE. wll Prospectus free. 

Greater Men and Women of the Bible, The. Edited 
by Dr. Hasrines. In Six Volumes, 40/— per vol: Subscription Terms for 
the complete series, 36/— net. Vol. I. ADAM to JosEPH—now ready. Vol. 
IT. Moss to SAMson—Jn the Press. Jull Prospectus free. 

Gregory (Prof. C. R.). THE CANON AND TEXT oF THE NEW 

_ Testament. (International Theological Library.) 12/-. 

Grimm’s Greex-EneuisH Lexicon or THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
Translated, Revised, and Enlarged by JosppH H. Tuaver, D.D. 

Fourth Edition, Demy 4to, 36/-. 

Guyot (Arnold, LL.D.). Creation; or, The Biblical Cosmogony 
in the Light of Modern Science. With Illustrations. 5/6. 

Gwatkin (Prof. H. M.). Tur KNowLEpcE or Gop AND Its 





HIsToricaL DEVELOPMENT. Two vols. Second Edition, 12/— net. 
THe Eye For Spiritual THINGS. 4/6 net. 
Hagenbach (Dr. K. R.). History or Doctrines. 3 vols. 


18/- net. 

Hall (Dr. Newman), DivinE BroTHERHOOD. 3rd Edition, 4/-. 
Hamilton (Dr. Thos.) BryYonp THE STARS; or, Heaven, its 
Inhabitants, Occupations, and Life. Third Edition, 3/6. 


Harper (Pres. W. R.). Amos anD Hosea. (International 
Critical Commentary. ) Ao 
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Harris (Prof. Samuel). Gop THe CREATOR AND LorD oF ALL. 
Two vols. j 46/-. 
Hastings (Dr. James). Works Edited by. 
See ‘Great Texts of the Bible,’ and ‘Greater Men and Women of the Bible,’ 
p. 6; ‘Expository Times,’ p.5; ‘Scholar as Preacher’ Series, p. 12; and 
Dictionaries, p- 16. 


Heard (Rey. J. B.). THe Tripartite NATURE OF MAN, 6/-. 
OLD AND New TueoLtocy. A Constructive Critique. 6/-. 

——— ALEXANDRIAN AND CARTHAGINIAN THEOLOGY CONTRASTED, 
6/-. 


Hefele (Bishop); A History or THE CoUNCILS OF THE CHURCH. 
Vol. I., to A.D. 325. Vol. II., a.p. 326 to 429. Vol. III., A.p. 481 to the close 
of the Council of Chalcedon, 451. Vol. IV., a.p. 451 to 680. Vol. V., a.v. 


626 to 787. 12/- ‘each, 
eeeerse (Rev. George). Tue BIBLE A REVELATION FROM 
oD 6d. net. 
Henderson (Rey. H. F.). THE Reiicious CONTROVERSIES OF 
ScoTLaND. 4/6 net. 
Herkless (Prof. John), Francis AnD Dominic. 3/-. 
Heron (Prof. James), A SHort History oF PURITANISM. 4/- net. 
Hill (Dr. J. Hamlyn). Sv. Epurarm Taz SYRIAN. 7/6. 
THe Karulesr Lire oF Curist: BEING THE DIATESSARON 
or TaTran. A Popular Edition, with Introduction. 3/— net. 
Hodgson (Geraldine, B.A.), PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN EpucATION. 
4/6 net. 

Hodgson (Principal J. M.). Turotocia PrEcroris: Ouatiies 
of Religious Faith and Doctrine. 3/6. 


Hogg (Prof. A. G.). Curists MESSAGE oF THE KINGDOM. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Paper covers, 4/6 net ; cloth, 2/— net, 


vi widlagle (Rev. Alfred), Tue PENTATEUCH IN vHE LIGHT OF 


0-DAY. Second Edition, 2/— net. 
Holborn (I. B. Stoughton). Tue ARCHITECTURES OF THE 
RELIGIONS OF EvROPE. 6/- net. 


Hudson (Prof. W. H.). Rousszav, anD NATURALISM IN LIFE 
AND THOUGHT. 3/-. 
Hiigel (Baron F. von). Erernau Lire, A Study of its Im- 


plications and Applications. 8/— net. 
Hutton (Archdeacon W.H.). A Discipie’s RELIGION. 4/6 net. 
Inge (Dean W. R.). FairH anD KNOWLEDGE. 4/6 net. 
Innes (Arthur D.), CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH PRs yh 
3/-. 

Innes (A. Taylor, UL. D.). THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST. In 
its Legal Aspect. Second Edition, 2/6. 


International Critical Commentary on the Old and 
New aes: 


Genesis . ‘ ; : . SKINNER (Principal Joun). 12/6 
Numbers); ‘ é : . Gray (Prof. G. BucHanan). 12/- 
Deuteronomy é : ; 3 . Driver (Prof. S. R.). 12/- 
Judges . : : ; : ; . Moorz (Prof. G. F.). 12/- 
land2Samuel_ . ; : ; , eMiTe (Prof, HP, ). 12/- 
1 and 2 Chronicles : : : . Curtis (Prof. E. L.). 12/- 
Kzra and Nehemiah : : . Barren (Prof. L. W.). 10/6 
Esther . f : ‘ 4 : . _ Barone (Prof. Ti Be): 10/6 
Psalms . ‘ : 6 : : . Briees (Prof. C. A.). 

2 vols,, each 10/6 
Proverbs ‘ : ‘ 5 f + Low, (Prof, C. Ai). 42/- 
Eeclesiastes . ‘ ; 5 ; . Barron (Prof. G. A.). 8/6 
Isaiah i.-xxvii. . : ; : . Gray (Prof. G, BucHanan). 12/~ 


Amos and Hosea . ; 3 F . Harprr (Dr. W.-R.). 12/- 
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International Critical Commentary—continued. 
( Mrrcnen. (Prof. H..G=), 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and Jonah ~ Smirn (Prof. J. M. P.), 
and Brewer (Prof. J. A.). 
Micah, Zephaniah, oe Habakkuk, pe tee Le \ 12/6 
Obadiah, and Joel and Brwsr (Prof, J. A.). J 








St. Matthew . ] f ; ; . ALLEN (Rev. W. C.). 12/- 
St. Mark : : 3 : > . Govuup (Prof. E. P.). 10/6 
St. Luke ; ; j ‘ ; . PLumMMER (Dr. A.). 12/- 
Romans ‘ : ; , ‘ . Sanpay (Prof. W.), and 
HeapuamM (Prin. A.C.). — 12/- 
1 Corinthians F : Hi . Roxsertson (Rt. Rev. ARCH.) 
and PhumMMER (Dr. A.).  12/- 
Ephesians and Colossians. : . Assort (Prof. T. K.). 10/6 
Philippians and Philemon . : . Vincent (Prof. M. R.). 8/6 
Thessalonians F 5 : . Frame (Prof. J. E.). 10/6 
St. Peter and St. Jude . ' j . Bree (Prof, C.). 10/6 
The Johannine Epistles . : : . Brook (Rev. A. E.). 10/6 
® 
International Theological Library. 
The History of Religions . . By Prof. G. F. Moors. 12/- 
Vol. I.—China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, India, Persia, Greece, 
The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ By Prof. H. R. Mackintosu. 10/6 
An Introduction to the Literature of the By Prof. S. R. DrivEr. 12/- 
Old Testament. 
Christian Ethics. : . By Dr. Newman SmytH. 10/6 
Theology of the Old Testament 5 . By Prof. A. B. Davipson. 12/- 
History of the Reformation . : . By Principal T. M. Linpsay. 


2 vols., 10/6 each. 
An Introduction to the Literature of the By Prof. James Morrarr. 12/- 
New Testament 








Old Testament History . . : . By Prof. H. P. Smirx. 12/- 
Apologetics . 5 . By Prof. A. B. Brucz. 10/6 

The Christian Doctrine of God ; . By Prof. W. N. CurarKkre. 10/6 
History of Christian Doctrine : . By Prof. G. P. Fisumr. 12/- 

The Greek and Eastern Churches . . By Principal W. F. Apmnry. 12/- 
Christian Institutions . ; : . By Prof. A. V.G. ALLEN. 12/- 

The Apostolic Age - : : . By Prof. A. C. McGirrrerr. 12/- 

The Christian Pastor . By Dr. W. GLADDEN. 10/6 
Canon and Text of the New Testament . By Prof. C. R. Gregory. 12/- 
Theology of the New Testament . . By Prof. G. B, STEVENS. 12/- 
Christian Doctrine of Salvation . . By Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 12/- 

The Ancient Catholic Church : . By Principal R. Rarny. 12/- 

9 ——— 

Iverach (Principal James). DESCARTES, SPINOZA, AND THE 
New Puitosopxy. 3/-. 
Janet (Paul), FinaL CAUvsEs. _ Second Edition, 12/-. 
THe THEORY OF MoRALS. 10/6. 


Johns (Canon C. H. W.), THE OLpEsT CopE or LAws IN THE 
Worup. The Code promulgated by Hammurabi, B.c, 2285-2242. 1/6 net. 
BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN Laws, ConTRACTS, AND LETTERS. 
12/- net. 

Johnstone (P. De Lacy). MuHammap AND HIS PowER. 3/-. 
Jordan (Prof. W. G.). Brsiicat Crivicism AND MoDERN 
THovcHT ; or, The Old Testament Documents in the Life of To-day. 7/6 net. 

THE SONG AND THE SOIL. (Short Course Series.) 2/ net. 
Kaftan (Prof. Julius, D.D.). THe TrutH or THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIon. Authorised Translation. 2 vols, 16/- net. 
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Kant. Puinosopuy or Law. Trans. by Prof. WM. HASTE. © 5/-. 


Keil (Prof.). PENTATEUCH, 3 vols. 8vo, 18/- net; Josuua, Jupexs, 
AND RutH, 8vo, 6/— net; SAMUEL, 8vo, 6/— net; Kines, 8vo, 6/— net; 
CHRONICLES, 8vo, 6/— net; Ezra, NEHEMIAH, EsrHmr, 8vo, 6/- net; 
JEREMIAH, 2 vols. 8vo, 12/— net; EzEKIEL, 2 vols. 8vo, 12/- net; DANIEL, 
8vo, 6/- net; Minor Propuets, 2 vols. 8vo, 12/— net ; INTRODUCTION To 
THE CANONICAL SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 2 vols. 8vo, 12/- 
net ; HANDBOOK oF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY, 2 vols. 8vo, 12/- net. 

*,* Any Four Volumes at the original Subscription price of 21/- net. 

Kennedy (Dr. James), Tur Nore-Line in THE HEBREW SCRIP- 


TURES, 4/6 net. 
Kennett (Prof. R. H.), Adam (Mrs.), and Gwatkin 
(Prof. H. M.). Harty IpEAts or RIGHTEOUSNESS. 3/- net. 
Kilpatrick (Prof. T. B.). CHrisTIAN CHARACTER. 2/6. 
tamed (Dr. Ed.). THe Exties’ Book oF ConsoLATION (Deutero- 
saiah), 3/6. 
Konig (Dr. F. E.). THe Rericious History or IsRAk, oF 
Krause (F.C. F.). Tue Ipzau or Humaniry. 3/-. 


Krummacher (Dr. F. W.). Davin, tHE Kine or Israz.. 
Second Edition, 6/-. 
Kurtz (Prof.). Hanpsoox or CourcH History (from 1517). 7/6. 
HISTORY OF THE OLD COVENANT, Three vols. 18/- net. 
Ladd (Prof. G. T.). THE Docrrine or SacrEeD SCRIPTURE. 
Two vols., 1600 pp. 24/-. 
Laidlaw (Prof. John). Tue Biste Docrrine or MAN. 7/6, 
Lambert (Dr. Jd. C.). THE SACRAMENTS IN THE New TrEstTa- 
MENT. 10/6. 
Lane (Laura M.), Lire oF ALEXANDER VINET. 7/6. 
Lange (Prof. John P.). Tue Lirs or our Lorp JEsus CuRIST. 
Edited by Marcus Dops, D.D. 2nd Edition, in 4 vols., price 28/— net. 
COMMENTARY ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. Edited 
by Puiuie Sonarr, D.D. Op TrsTament, 14 vols. ; New TEsTAMENT, 10 
vols. ; APOCRYPHA, 1 vol. 15/- net each. 
St. MatrHew AND St. Mark, 8 vols., 18/- net; Sr. Luxz, 
2 vols. 12/— net; St. Joun, 2 vols. 12/- net. Any Four Volumes at the 
original Subscription price of 24/- net. 
Law (Prof. Robert), Tue Tests or Lire. A Study of the 
First Epistle of St. John. Second Edition, 7/6 net. 
Le Camus (E., Bishop of La Rochelle), Tur CHILDREN oF 
NazaretH. Feap. 4to. 2/6 net. 
Lechler (Prof. G. V.). THE APOSTOLIC AND PosT-APOSTOLIC 
Times. Their Diversity and Unity in Lifeand Doctrine. 2 vols. 16/-. 
Leckie (Rev. Joseph H.). AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 5/-. 
Lehmann (Pastor). SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. 3/6. 


Lendrum (Rey. R. A.). AN OUTLINE oF CHRISTIAN TRUTH. 








6d. net. 

Lewis (Rev. George). THE PHILOCALIA oF ORIGEN. 7/6 net. 
Lewis (Dr. Tayler). Tue Srx Days or CREATION. 7/6. 
Lilley (Dr. J. P.). Tue Lorp’s Supprer: Its Origin, Nature, a 
Use. 5/-. 
Lillie (Arthur), BuppHA AND BUDDHISM. 3/-. 
Lindsay (Principal Thos. M.). History oF THE REFORMATION. 
(International Theological Library.) 2 vols. 10/6 each. 
LUTHER AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION. 3/- 





Locke (Dr. Clinton). Tur AGE oF THE GREAT WESTERN SoutsM, 


(Eras of Church History.) 6/-. 


Loofs (Dr. F.). WHat Is THE TRUTH ABOUT JESUS CHRIST? 
%/- net. 
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Lotze (Hermann), Microcosmus: An Essay concerning Man 


and his relation to the World. 2 vols. (1450 pp.). 24/-. 
Ludlow (Dr. J. M.). Tue AGE OF THE CRUSADES. (ras of 
Church History.) 6/-. 
Luthardt (Prof.), ComMMENTARY ON St. JoHN’s GOSPEL. 3 vols. 
18/- net. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ETHICs. 6/— net. 


TH FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 7th Ed. 6/-. 
McCosh (Principal James, of Princeton), Life of. 9/-. 
MacCulloch (Canon John A.) THE RELIGION OF THE 





ANCIENT CELTS. 40/- net. 
McFadyen (Prof. J. E.). A Cry For JUSTICE. (Short Course 
Series. ) 2/— net. 


THE HIsTorIcaAL NARRATIVE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 6d. net. 
McGiffert (Prof. A. ©.). History or CHRISTIANITY IN THE 





AposToutic AcE. (International Theological Library.) 12/-. 
——— THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 4/- net. 
Macgregor (Rev. G. H. C.). So Great SALVATION. 4/-. 
Macgregor (Dr. Wm. M.). Jesus Curist THE SON oF GOD. 

Sermons and Interpretations. 4/6 net. 


——— Some oF Gop’s MINISTRIES. 4/6 net. 
M‘Hardy (Dr. George), SAVONAROLA. 3/-. 
THe Higher POWERS oF THE Sout. (Skort Course Series.) 

2/- net. 

Macpherson (Rev. John), CoMMENTARY ON EPHESIANS. 10/6. 
M‘Intosh (Rev. Hugh). Is Curist INFALLIBLE AND THE 
BIBLE TRUE? Third Edition, 6/— net. 
Mackintosh (Prof. H. R.). THe Docrrine or THE PERSON 
or Jesus Curist. (International Theological Library.) Second Ed., 10/6. 
Mackintosh (Prof. Robert). Hrcen AND HEGELIANISM.  3/-. 


Maren (Rev. Wm, D.), Our GrowiNnG CREED. 9/— net. 
Marjoribanks (Rev. Thos.), THE Srvenrotp ‘I A™.’ 
(Short Course Series. ) 2/— net. 
Martensen (Bishop). CuHRIsTIAN DogMATIcs. 6/- net. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. (GENERAL — INDIVIDUAL — SOCIAL.) 

Three vols. 6/— net each. 


Matheson (Geo., D.D.), GrowrH oF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY 
from the First Century to the Dawn of the Lutheran Era. Twovols. 24s. 
Meyer (Dr.). CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
New Testament. Twenty vols. 8vo. Subscription price, £5, 5/— net ; 
selection of Four Volumes at Subscription price of 21/-; Non-Subscription 
price, 10/6 each volume. 
St. Marruew, 2 vols.; Mark anp Luxg, 2 vols.; St. Jonn, 2 vols. ; 
Acts, 2 vols.; Romans, 2 vols. ; CoRINTHIANS, 2 vols.; GALATIANS, one vol. ; 
EPHESIANS AND PHILEMON, one vol.; PHILIPPIANS AND COLossIANs, one vol.; 
THESsALONIANS (Dr. Liinemann), one vol. ; THE PastoraL Eprsties (Dr. 
Huther), one vol. ; Hnsrews (Dr. Liinemann), one vol. ; St. JAMES AND Str, 
Joun’s EpistLEs (Huther), one vol. ; PeteR AND JuDE (Dr, Huther), one vol. 


Michie (Charles, M.A.). BrsLz Worps anD PHrasEs. 4/-. 
Milligan (Prof. Wm.) and Moulton (Dr. W. F.). Com- 
MENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 9/-. 


Mitchell (Prof. H. G.), Smith (Prof. J. M. P.), and Bewer 
(Prof. J. A.). Haaear, ZEcHARIAH, MALAcut, and Jonan. (Jnter- 
national Critical Commentary. ) 12/-. 

Moffatt (Prof. James). INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF 
THE New Testament. (International Theological Library.) 2nd Ed., 12/-. 

Moore (Prof. G. F.). Jupcxs. (International Critical Com- 
mentary. ) Second Edition, 12/-. 
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Moore (Prof. G. F.). Tur History or Renicions. Vol. IJ. 
China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, Greece, Rome. 


(International Theological Library. ) 12/-. 
Moulton (Prof. James H.). A Grammar or New TESTAMENT 
GREEK. Part I. The Prolegomena. Third Edition, 8/- net. 


Moulton (Dr. W. EF.) and Geden (Prof. A. S.). A Con- 
CORDANCE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Third Edition. Crown 4to, 26/— net:and 34/6 net. 


Murray (Prof. J. Clark). A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN 
EruHIcs. \ 6/— net. 
Nairne (Prof. A.). Tse Eristuz or PriestHoop: Studies 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 8/- net. 
Naville (Ernest). THE CHRIST, 4/6; MODERN PHYSICS. 5/-. 
Nicoll (Sir W. Robertson), THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR. 3/6. 
Novalis. Hymns anp THouGHTS ON RELIGION. 4/-. 
Oehler (Prof.). THroLocy oF THE OLD TESTAMENT. eae 
4/— Tete 

Oosterzee (Dr. Wan). THe YEAR OF SALVATION. Two vols. 12/-- 
——— Moszs: A Biblical Study. 6/-. 


Orelli (Dr. C. von), OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY ; COMMENTARY 
on IsaraH; JEREMIAH ; THE TWELVE Minor Propuers. 4 vols, 248. net ; 
separate vols., 6s. net each. 


Origen, The Philocalia of, Translated by Rev. GEORGE 


Lewis, M.A. 7/6 net. 
Orr (Prof. James, D.D.). Davin Hun, aND HIS INFLUENCE 
ON PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 3/-. 


Owen (Dr. John). Works. Twenty-four vols. 8vo. £4, 4/-. 
The ‘ Hebrews’ may be had separately, in seven vols., £1, 5/- net. 


Palestine, Map of. Edited by J. G. Barruotomew, F.R.G.S., 
and Principal G. A. Smrru, LL.D. With complete Index. Scale—4 Miles 


to an Inch. In cloth case, 10/6 ; mounted on rollers, varnished, 45/-. 
Paton (Prof. lL. B., Ph.D.). Tue Boox or Esruur. (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. ) 40/6. 


Patrick (Principal W.). James, tom Lorp’s BROTHER.  6/- net. 
Paulin (George). No SrruceLe ror Existence, No NATURAL 


SELECTION. 5/- net. 
Plummer (Dr. Alfred), St. Luks. (International Critical 
Commentary.) Fourth Edition, 12/-. 
ENGiisH CuuRcH History. Three volumes (1509-1575, 
1575-1649, and 1649-1702), 3/— net each. 


Popular Commentary on the New Testament. Edited 
by Dr. Puitip Scuarr. With Illustrations and Maps. Vol. I. Tue 
Synopticat Gospens. Vol. II. Sr. JoHn’s GosPEL AND THE ACTS OF 
THE AposTLEs. Vol. III]. Romans to Puinemon. In three vols. 
imperial 8yo. 12/6 each. 

Primers for Teachers and Senior Bible Class Students. 
Edited by Rev. Gzorncz Henpurson, B.D. First three ready. 6d. net each. 

See Primers by HENDERSON (G.), Lenprum (R.A.), and McFapyen (J. E.). 

Profeit (Rev. W.). THe Creation or Martrer; or, Material 


Elements, Evolution, and Creation. 2/- net. 
Piinjer (Bernhard). History oF THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION FROM THE REFORMATION To KANT. 416/-. 
Purves (Dr. David). Tuer Lire EVERLASTING. 4/- net. 
Rainy (Principal R.). DeLivery AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN DOOTRINE. 10/6. 


THe ANCIENT CaTHOLIC CHURCH. (International Theo- 
logical Library.) 12/-. 
Rashdall (Rey. Hastings). CHRISTUS IN ECCLESIA. 4/6 net. 
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Reid (Rev. John). Jesus AND Nicopemus. A Study in 


Spiritual Life. 4/6 net, 
Reusch (Prof.). NATURE AND THE BiBLE: Lectures on the Mosaic 
History of Creation in relation to Natural Science. Two vols. 24/-. 
Reuss (Professor). HIsToRy oF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE 
New TresTaMEntT. 640 pp. 15/-. 
Richard (Dr. Timothy). THE NEw TESTAMENT OF HIGHER 
BuDDHISM. 6/- net. 
Riehm (Dr. E.) MESSIANIC PROPHECY. Second Edition, 7/6. 
Ritchie (Prof. D.G.). PLAaTo. 3/-. 
Ritschl (Dr. Albrecht). Tur CurisTIAN DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFI- 
CATION AND RECONCILIATION, Second Edition, 44/-. 


Ritter (Carl). ComparaTIVE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 4 vols,, 24/-. 
Robertson (Rt. Rev. Archibald) and Plummer (Dr. 


Alfred). I. Corinruians. (International Critical Commentary.)  12/-. 


Robinson (Prof. H. W.). THe CuristiAn Docrrine or Man. 
6/— net. 
Ross (C.). Our FATHER’s Kinepom ; or, The Lord’s Prayer. 2/6. 
Rothe (Prof.) SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 4/6. 
Royce (Prof. Josiah). THE Sources or Reticious INsIcHT. 
4/6 net. 
Rutherfurd (Rev. John). Sr. PAvut’s EPISTLES To CoLoss& 
AND LAODICHA, 6/— net. 
Saisset. Manual or MoDERN PANTHEISM. Two vols. 10/6. 
Salmond (Princ. S. D. F.), THe Curistian DocrriNnE OF 
IMMORTALITY, Fifth Edition, 9/-. 
THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 4/6. 
See Bible Class Primers, p. 15. 
Sanday (Prof, Wm.) and Headlam (Prine. A. C.), Romans. 
(International Critical Commentary. ) Fifth Edition, 12/-. 
Sanday (Prof. Wm.) OUTLINES or THE LIFE oF CHRIST. 
Second Edition, 5/— net. 
Sarolea (Dr. Charles). NEWMAN AND HIS INFLUENCE ON 
Rexicious Lirr and THouGHT. 3/-. 
Sayce (Prof. A. H.), THE RELIGION oF ANCIENT EGYPT. 4/- net. 
Schaff (Prof.), History oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Six 
‘Divisions,’ in 2 vols, each. 
1, AposToLIc CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 1-100, 2 vols. 24/-. 2. ANTE-NICENE, 
A.D. 100-325, 2 vols., 24/-. 8. NickNE anp Post-Nicrnn, A.p. 325-600, 
2 vols., 24/-. 4. Muprmvat, a.pd. 590-1078, 2 vols., 24/-. 5. Tum Swiss 
REFORMATION, 2 vols., 24/-. 6. THe GERMAN REFORMATION, 2 vols., 24/-. 
Scholar as Preacher Series. Edited by Dr. Jamus 
Hastines. Eleven volumes ready. 4/6 net each. 
See works by Crirrorp (J.), Cooxn (G. A.), Duppxn (F. H.), GwATKIN 
(H. M.), Hurron (W. H.), Incr (W. R.), Macarucor (W. M.), RASHDALL 
(H.), Woops (H. C.), and ZAun (TH.). 
Schubert (Prof. H. Won). Tue Gospet or St. Peter. Synoptical 
Tables. With Translation and Critical Apparatus. 1/6 net. 
Schultz (Prof. H.). Ory TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 2 vols. 48/~ net. 
Schurer (Prof. E.). History oF THE JEwisH PEopue. Five vols. 
Subscription price, 26/3 net. Index in separate volume, 2/6 net. 
Schwartzkopff (Dr. P.). Tu Propuuctzs or Jesus Curist. 5/-. 
Scott (Prof. Ernest F.), Tx Fourru Gospsi: Its Purpose 


and Theology. Second Edition, 6/— net. 
THE KINGDOM AND THE MESSIAH. 6/- net. 


Scott (Dr. Robert). Tur Pavunine EpIsTies, 6/— net. 
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Seaver (Rev. R. W.). To Curisr THROUGH CRITICISM. 3/6 net. 
Shaw (Dr. R. D.). THE PAvLine EPISTLEs, Third Edition, 8/— net. 
Short Course Series. Edited by Rev. Jonn ApDams, B.D. 
138 vols. ready, price 2/— net each. ull Prospectus free. 
See Works by ApaAms (J.), Axnp (C. F.), Burret (D. J.), FisuEr (R. H.), 
JORDAN (W. G.), McFapvzn (J. E.), M‘Harpy (G.), Marsoripanxs (T.), 
STALKER (J.), VAUGHAN (Canon), WEicH (A. C.), and WHITELAW (T.). 
Sime (James). WiLLIAM HERSCHEL AND HIS WORK. 3/-. 
Simon (Prof. D. W.). RxCoNCILIATION BY INCARNATION. 7/6. 
Skinner (Principal John). Genexsis. (International Critical 


Commentary.) = oie 12/6. 
Smeaton (Oliphant). Tue Mepici AnD THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 
SANCE. 3/-. 
Smith (Prof. H. P.). I. anp I]. Samugn. (International Critical 
Commentary.) 12/-. 





OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, (International Theological Library.) 12/-. 
Smith (Prof. J. M. P.), Ward (Prof. W. H.), and Bewer 


(Prof. J. A.). Micau, Zeenanran, NauumM, HaBAKKUK, OBADIAH, and 
Jon. (Lnternational Critical Commentary.) 12/6. 


Smith (Prof. Thos.). MzEp12vau MIssIons. 4/6. 

: Evceiip: His Lirk anp System. 3/-. 
Smyth (John, D.Ph.). TruTH anp REALITY. 4/-. 
Smyth (Dr. Newman). CurisTIAN Eruics. (International Theo- 
logical Library.) Third Edition, 10/6. 

Snell (F. J.. M.A.), WuxsLeY AND METHODISM. 3/-. 
Stahlin (Leonh.). Kant, Lorze, anp RITScHL. 9/-. 


Stalker (Prof. James), Lire or JESUS CHRIST. 
Large Type Edition, 3/6 ; Bible Class Handbook Edition, 4/6. 











LIFE oF St. PAuvt. 3/6 and 1/6. 

THe Psatm or PsaLms. (Short Course Series.) 2/- net. 
Stead (KF. H.). Tur Kinepom or Gop. 1/6. 
Stevens (Prof. G. B.). THe THroLocy or THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
(International Theological Library.) 12/-. 

THE CHRISTIAN DocTRINE OF SALVATION. (International 
Theological Library.) 12/-. 


Stier (Dr. Rudolph). On tHe WorpDs oF THE LorD JESUS. 
Eight vols., Subscription price £2, 2/— net ; separate volumes, price 6/— net. 
Tur WorDs of THE RISEN SAVIOUR, AND COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF 
Sr. James, 6/- net. Tue Worps or THE APOSTLES EXPOUNDED, 6/— net. 


Stirling (Dr. J. Hutchison). PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 9/-, 








DARWINIANISM: Workmen and Work. 10/6. 
Wuat is THOUGHT ? 10/6. 
Stone (Principal D.) and Simpson (Rey. D. C.). Com- 
MUNION WITH Gop. 4/— net. 


Strahan (Rev. James). HEBREW IDEALS FROM THE STORY OF 
THE PaTriaARcHs. Part I.,2/-. Part Il., 2/-. Two Parts bound in One 
Volume, 3/- net. 





Tue Book or Jos INTERPRETED. 7/6 net. 
Taylor (Rev. R. O. P.). THe ATHANASIAN CREED IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 4/— net. 


Thomson (Prof. J. Arthur). THE BIBLE or NATURE. 4/6 nei. 
Thorburn (Dr. Thos. J.). JESUS THE CHRIST. Historical or 
Mythical ? 6/- net. 
Thumb (Prof. Albert). Hanppook or THE MODERN GREEK 
VERNACULAR. 12/- net. 
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Tophel WPaator G. ). THE Work oF 1HE Hoy SprRIt. 2/6. 
Toy (Prof. C. H.).. Proverss. (International Critical Com- 
mentary.) 412/-. 
Troup (Rey. G. E.). Worps to Young CHRISTIANS: Being 
Addresses to Young Communicants. 4/6. 
Ullmann (Dr. Carl). TH SINLESSNESS OF JESUS. 5/-. 
Wincent (Prof. M. R.). Taz Ace or HILDEBRAND. (Eras of 
Church History.) . 6/-. 
PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMoN. (Int. Crit. Commentary.) 8/6. 
Walker (Prof. Dawson). THs Girt oF TONGUES. 4/6 net. 
Walker (Dr. James). Essays, PAPERS, AND SERMONS. 6/-. 





THEOLOGY AND THEOLOGIANS OF SCOTLAND. Second Edition, 3/6. 
Walker (Prof. W.). THE PRoTESTANT REFORMATION. (Lras 
of Church History.) 6/-. 
Walker (Rey. W. L.). Tue Spirit AND THE INCARNATION. 
Third Edition, 9/-. 

THE Cross AND THE KINGDOM. Second Edition, 9/-. 
CHRISTIAN THEISM AND A SPIRITUAL MONISM. Second Ed., 9/-. 
THE TEACHING OF CHRIST IN ITS PRESENT APPEAL. 
Second Edition, 2/6 net. 




















THE GOSPEL OF RECONCILIATION. 5/-. 
Wuat Apout THE New THEOLOGY ? Second Edition, 2/6 net. 
CuRIST THE CREATIVE IDEAL. 5/-. 


Warfield (Prof. B.). THe Ricut or SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 9/-. 


Waterman (Dr. L.). THE Post-Aposrotic AGE. (Hras of Church 
History.) 6/- 


Watt (W. A., D.Ph.). A Srupy or Socran Moratiry. 6/-. 
Weiss (Prof. B.). BristicaL THroLogy or New TESTAMENT, 

















Two vols. 12/- net. 

Lire oF Curist. Three vols. 48/— net. 
Welch (Prof. A. C.). ANSELM AND HIS Work. gs 
THE RELIGION oF ISRAEL UNDER THE KINGDOM. 7/6 net. 

THe Story or JosepH. (Short Course Series.) 2/- net. 
Wells (Prof. C. L.). TH AcE or CHARLEMAGNE. (Hras of the 
Christian Church.) 6/-. 
Wendt (Prof. H.H.). THe Txacuine or Jesus. Two vols. 24/-. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. JOHN. 7/6. 
Wrenley (Prof. R. M.). Conrumporary THEOLOGY AND THEISM, 
4/6. 

KANT AND HIS PHILOSOPHICAL REVOLUTION. 3/-. 
Whitelaw (Dr. Thos.). Junovau-JEsus. (Short Course Series.) 
Wilson (Dr. John). How Gop nas Spoken. He bb 
Winstanley (Dr. E. W.). JEsus AND THE FUTURE.- 7/6 net, 
Woods (Dr. H. G.). At THE TemMPLE CHURCH. 4/6 net, 
Woods (Rey. F. H.). Tur Horr or Isranrt. 3/6. 
Worsley (Rey. F. W.). Tr Fourta GosPen AND THE SYNOP- 
TISTS. 3/- net. 
“Zahn (Prof. Theodor). Brrap AND SALT FROM THE WorD 
or Gop. Sermons. 4/6 net.’ 





INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 3 vols. 36/- net. 
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Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students. 


Edited by Principal ALuxanpER Wuyrte, LL.D., and 
Rev. JoHN Ketman, D.D. 


COMMENTARIES— 


Princ. Marcus Dops. Genesis. 2s.; Dr. Jas. Macarncor. Exodus. 2 vols., 2s. each; Princ. 
G. C. M. Dovatas. Joshua. 1s.6d. Judges. 1s. 8d.'; Prof. J.G.Murpuy. Chronicles. 1s. 6d.; 
Rey. Jamus Airxey. Job. 1s. 6d.; Princ. M. Dops. Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. Qs. 5 
Princ. G. C. M. Doveznas. Obadiah to Zephaniah. 1s. 6d.; Rey. E. E. Anpgrson. St. 
Matthew. 2s. 6d.; Princ. T. M. Linpsay. St. Mark. 2s. 6d. St. Luke. Vol. I. 2s., Vol. Il. 
is. 3d.; Dr. G. Reira. St. John. 2 vols., 2s. each; Prine. T. M. Linpsay. Acts. 2 vols., 
1s. 6d, each; Princ. D. Brown. Romans. 2s.; Dr. Jas. Maccrecor. Galatians. 1s. 6d.; Prof. 
J.S. Canpiiso. Ephesians. 1s. 6d.; Dr.S. R. Macpmarz. Colossians. 1s. 6d.; Prof. A. B. 
Davipson. Hebrews. 2s. 6d.; Dr, J. P. Littzey. The Pastoral Epistles. 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS— 


Prof. Jamzes Statker. Tho Life of Ohrist. 1s. 6d. The Life of St. Paul. 1s. 6d. (Large- 
Type Editions, 3s. 6d. each); Dr. Atrx, Wuytr. The Shorter Catechism. 2s. 6d.; Prof. J. 8. 
CanpuisH. The Christian Sacraments. 1s. 6d. The Christian Doctrine of God. 1s. 6d. The 
Work of the Holy Spirit. 1s. 6d. The Biblical Doctrine of Sin. Is. 61.; Dr. N. L. WauKer. 
Scottish Church History. 1s. 6d.; Dr. Geo. Smira. History of Ohristian Missions. 2s. 6d. ; 
Dr. Arca. Henperson. Palestine: Its Historical Geography. 2s. 6d.; Prine. T. M. 
Linpsay. The Reformation. 2s.; Rev. Joan Macpuurson. The Sum of Saving Knowledge. 
1s. 6d, The Confession of Faith. 2s. Presbyterianism. ls. 6d.; Prof. Biynrz. The Church. 
1s. 6d.; Prof. T. B. Krtrpatrickx. Butler’s Three Sermons on Human Nature. Is. 6d.; Dr. 
Taos. Hamitton. History of the Irish Presbyterian Church. 2s.; Rev. Wm. ScrymM@EouR. 
Lessons on the Life of Christ. 2s. 6d.; A. TayLtor Innes. Church and State. 3s.; Rev. J. 
FratHer. The Last of the Prophets—John the Baptist. 2s.; Dr. Wm. FarrweaTHER. From 
the Exile to the Advent. 2s.; Prof. J. LainLaw. Foundation Truths of Scripture as to Sin 
and Salvation. is. 6d.; Dr. L. A. Muirunap. The Times of Christ. New Ndition. 2s.; Dr. 
J. P. Lytuzy. The Principles of Protestantism. 2s. 6d.; Rev. Jas. Srracnan. Hobrew 
Ideals from the Story of the Patriarchs. 2 vols., 2s. each; or bound together in one vol., 
3s. net; Dr. D. M. Ross. The Teaching of Jesus. 2s.; Prof. J. Dick FLeminc. Israel’s Golden 
Age. Is. 6d.; Rev. W. Beveripcr. Makers of the Scottish Church. 23.; Rev. W. D. THomson. 
The Christian Miracles and the Conclusions of Science. 2s. 
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Paper Covers, 6d. cach (by post, 7d.); Cloth Covers, 8d. each (by post, 9d.). 


The Making of Israel. Abraham. By Prof. C. A. Scorr.; Moses, The Truth of Christianity. 
By Principal J. Iveraca; The Mosaic Tabernacle. The Minor Prophets. By Rey. J. ApAMs ; 
Joshua and the Conquest. By Prof. Crosxery; The Period of the Judges. By Prof. J. A. 
Paterson ; The Kings of Judah. By Prof. Given; The Kings of Israel.! By Rev. W. WaLKer ; 
David. By Rev. P. THomson; Solomon. By Rev. R. WinrrReoTHAm ; Elijah and Elisha. By 
Prof. R. G. MacIntyre; History of Babylonia and Assyria. History of Egypt. By Prof. R. G. 
Morison; Jeremiah. Outlines of Protestant Missions. By Dr. J. Rosson; Ezekiel. By Rey. 
W. Harvey-JELLie; The Exile and the Restoration. By Prof. A. B. Davipson; Eli, Samuel, 
and Saul. Our Christian Pasgover. By Dr. C. A. Sarmonp; Historical Connection between 
the Old and New Testaments. By Principal J. Skinner; The Parables of our Lord. 
Peter. Christ. The Sabbath. Shorter Catechism, Three Parts (also bound in one volume, 
1s. 6d.). By the Epiror; The Story of Jerusalem. By Rev. H. Carian; The Miracles of our 
Lord. By Prof. J. Laiptaw; Our Lord’s Illustrations. St. Paul’s Illustrations. By Rev. R. R. 
Rusker; St. John. Paul. By Dr. P. J. Guoac; History of the English Bible. By Rev. B. 
Tomson; Historical Geography of Palestine. By Dr. 8S. R. Macrwaiz; Christian Character. 
Christian Conduct. By Prof. T. B. Kinparrick ; The Kingdom of God, Three Parts (also bound 
in one volume, 1s. 6d.). By F. H. Srmap; Outlines of Early Church History. By Dr. H. W. 
Smrra; History of the Reformation. By Prof. Wirumrow ; The Free Ohurch of Scotland. By 
Dr. C. G. M‘Criz; The Covenanters. By Rev. J. Bryeripar. 

Extra Vols. : Bible Words and Phrases. By Rey. C. Micuie. 1s.; The Seven Churches of 
Asia. By Miss Desoran ALcock. 1s. 
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DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


‘The standard authority for Biblical students of the present ceptions 
IMES. 
Price per Vol. : in cloth, 28/-; and in dark purple half-morocco, 34/-. 
Complete Sets may also be had in other 
half-morocco bindings from 34/= per Vol. 





DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND 
THE GOSPELS. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


‘A triumphant and unqualified success. It is a work that will be of constant 
use to ministers and Bible students—in fact it is indispensable.’-—BriTISH WEEKLY. 


Price per Vol.; in cloth, 21/= net; and in half-morocco, 26/= net. 
Cs) 


ONE VOLUME DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE. 


‘A very fine achievement, worthy to stand beside his larger Dictionaries, and 
by far the most scholarly yet produced in one volume in English-speaking countries, 
perhaps it may be said in the world.’—CurisTIaAN WORLD. 

In cloth binding, 20/= net; and in half-leather, 25/= net. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION 
_ AND ETHICS. 


SIX VOLUMES NOW READY. 


‘The general result of our examination enables us to say that the editor has 
risen to the height of his great undertaking. The work deserves the fullest and best 
encouragement which the world of readers and investigators can give it.’ 


; Wem 3 ATHEN : 
‘This work is indispensable to the student of any part of its wide field.’ iis 


LonDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Price per Vol.: in cloth, 28/= net; and in half-morocco, 34/= net. 
) 
Complete Prospectuses of all the above Dictionaries free. 
See also ‘The Great Texts of the Bible,’ and ‘The Greater Men and Women of the 


Bible,’ p. 6; ‘The Expository Times,’ p. 5; and ‘The Scholar 
as Preacher’ Series, p. 12. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 


NINETEEN VOLUMES NOW READY, viz. :— . 


* 
Genesis (Dr. Skinner), Numbers (Dr. Gray), Deuteronomy (Dr. Driver), Judges (Dr. Moore), 
' I. and Il. Samuel (Dr. H. P. Smith), Chronicles (Dr. Curtis), Esther (Dr. Paton), 
Psalms, Two Vols. (Dr. Briggs), Proverbs (Dr. Toy), Ecclesiastes (Dr. Barton), Amos 
and Hosea (Dr. Harper), S. Matthew (Willoughby C. Allen), 8. Mark (Dr. Gould), 
§. Luke (Dr. Plummer), Romans (Dr. Sanday), Ephesians and Golossians (Dr. Abbott), 
Philippians and Philemon (Dr. Vincent), §, Peter and S. Jude (Dr. Bigg). 


The following other Volumes are in course of preparation :— 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Exodus. A. R. 8. Kunnepy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, University of Edinburgh. 
Leyiticus. J. F. Srennine, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford ; and the late 
. H. A. White, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Joshua. GxrorGe ApAm Smit, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Aberdeen University. 
Kings. Francis Brown, D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Cognate 


Languages, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Ezra and Nehemiah. L. W. Barren, D.D., late Professor of Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, 


« Philadelphia. * 
Ruth, Song of Songs C. A. Briaas, D.D., Professor of Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics, 
and Lamentations. Union Theological Seminary, New York. - 


Isaiah, chs. i.-xxxix. S. R. Driver, D.D., and G. BucHanan Gray, D.D., Oxford. 
xl.-lxvi. A. S. Praxe, D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the University of 


” thd 


Manchester. Ras Ae is 
Jeremiah. A. F, Kirxparrick, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Ezekiel. G. A. Cooxr, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, and C. F, 
Burney, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer in Hebrew, St. John’s College, 
Oxford. : v > 
Daniel. e Joun P. Prrers, D.D., late Professor of Hebrew, P. E. Divinity 
School, Philadelphia, now Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York. 
Micah—Malachi. Joun P. Smitu, Ph.D., University of Chicago; C. P. Faananz, D.D., 


Union Theological Seminary, New York; W. Hayes Warp, LL.D., 
Editor of ‘The Independent,’ New York; J. A. Brver, Ph.D., Union 
Theological Seminary, New York; H. G. Mircurtt, D.D., Boston 


University. : 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Synopsis of the W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and 

Four Gospels. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; and W. C. Auten, M.A., Exeter 

College, Oxford, 

John. Joun Henry BERNARD, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick and Lecturer in Divinity, 
University of Dublin. 

Acts. C. H. Turner, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; and H. N. 


Barer, M.A., late Fellow and Dean of Divinity in Magdalen College, 
Oxford, now Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Hampstead, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of London. 

Sorinthians. The Right Rev. ArcH. Ropertson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter; and 
ALFRED PLumMMER, M.A., D.D., formerly Master of University 
College, Durham. 
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Galatians. Ernest D. Burton, A.B., Professor of New Testament Literature, 
University of Chicago. 
‘Thessalonians. James E. Frame, M.A., Professor of Biblical Theology, Union Theo- 


: logical Seminary, New York. 
‘The Pastoral Epistles. Waiter Lock, D.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, Oxford. 


Hebrews. A. Narrne, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London. 
James. JameEs H. Ropss, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism in 
Harvard University. 
‘The Johannine A, E. Brooxn, B.D., Fellow of, and Divinity Lecturer in King’s College, 
Epistles. Cambridge. 
Revelation. ee a Cuaruxs, D.D., Professor of Biblical Greek in the University 
of Dublin. 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 3 NEVER ATTEMPTED BEFORE. 


‘A triumphant and unqualified success. _ Indispensable to ministers and Bible 
students.’—Dr. W. Rosertson NICOLL. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES 


A DICTIONARY OF 
CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS. 


Edited by J. HASTINGS, D.D. 


Price per Vol., in cloth binding, 21s. net; in half-morocco, 
gilt top, 26s. net. 


The purpose of this Dictionary is to give an account of everything 
that relates to Curist—His Person, Life, Work, and Teaching. 

It is first of all a preacher’s Dictionary. Its authors are preachers as- 
well as scholars, 

The articles are not entirely limited to the Bible, but gather together 
whatever ‘touches. Christ in all the history and experience of the 
Church. 

It is called a Dicrionary oF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS, because it. 
includes everything that the Gospels contain, whether directly related 
to Curist or not. Its range, however, is far greater than that of the 
Gospels. It seeks to cover all that relates to Christ throughout the 
Bible and in the life and literature of the world. There are articles. 
on the Patristic estimate of Jesus, the Medieval estimate, the Reforma- 
tion and Modern estimates. There are articles on Christ in the Jewish 
writings and in the Muslim literature. Much attention has been given. 
to modern thought, whether Christian or anti-Christian. Every aspect. 
of modern life, in so far as it touches or is touched by Christ, is described 
under its proper title. 

It will be found that the contents of the Gospels, especially their 
spiritual contents, have never before been so thoroughly investigated 
and set forth. 

‘The present volume worthily completes a unique work. ‘The articles are rich in 
instruction and helpfulness to preachers and teachers. Hventhose who have the ‘ Bible 
Dictionary” proper will not find this one superfiuous, and to those who do not need 


the larger one, the present one will prove an excellent substitute.’—ZLondon Quarterly 
Review. 


‘The preacher’s purpose is better served than it has ever been before.’—Times. 
‘A scholarly production, edited with admirableskill.’—Christian World. 


‘Valuable for all scholars and students, it should prove invaluable for the preacher. 
—Methodist Times. ‘ 

‘No more useful present could be made to a young clergyman than a copy of this. 
admirable work. The articles are by competent and scholarly writers, and are full of 
information and suggestiveness.’—Guardian. 


‘Invaluable to preachers and teachers, and ought to be in constant use.’-—Churchman, 





A full Prospectus, with specimen pages, may be had from any bookseller, or free 
from the Publishers on application. 
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